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CONTROLLED-TEMPER SUPER-LOY 


for super-severe service 


© 
SUPER-HARD, SUPER-TOUGH, SUPER-STRONG 
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withstand abrasion 
endure vibration 


resist fatigue 
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The famous EASTON Phoenix Quarry Car. 


©cis 5526510 


EASTON GRANBY CARS 


A fundamentally sound design which combines low overall height with 
large capacity for mine haulage. One of many Easton mine car designs, 
the Granby is moving mountains of ore daily in iron, lead, zinc, lime- 
stone and other underground mining operations, Diagram at left shows 
how Granby car is dumped automatically when roller at back rides 
over the inclined rail. Easton designs and installs the complete system. 


Koco moving with ERITON 


It is your job to keep mountains of 
earth, ore and rock moving from where 
they are to where they are needed in the 
War Production Program. It is our job 
to help you to design track or track- 
less haulage equipment to fit your re- 
quirements, to adapt the design to the 


availability of materials, and to fol- 
low each order through to earliest pos- 
sible delivery. May we get to work on 
your haulage problem now—to help you 
achieve your desired capacity at low- 
est cost per ton? Write to Easton Car 
& Construction Company, Easton, Pa. 








EASTON Cornwall Mine Car. With auto- 
matic downfolding door. Timken Bearings. 


The EASTON TR-15H Trackless Mine Car. 


Doorless. 2-way dump. Timken Bearings. A matchless record in quarry service, 
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It takes this switch hookup like a bolt of lightning! It hits every 
switch, every cartridge in every hole—at 3.85 

at nearly miles a second! 
A. miles a second The tremendous shattering force created in 


a Primacord giant blast results in finer frag- 











mentation, makes it easier to remove material. 

(his half hitch knot is an important junction Time, labor and money are saved. For this and 

the Primacord network. See that it’s tied other reasons you'll find Primacord excellent 
roperly—so that the branch line is at right for your work. 


negles to the trunk line. 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY 
Once the powerful explosive force of Prima- SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 


rd has been released, it streaks through the Manufacturers of Safety Fuse since 1836 


ee a en 


PRIMACORD-BICKFORD DETONATING FUSE. 
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The giant MEDUSA plant 


Thanks to 


E| 


The recently modernized plant of the 
Medusa Portland Cement Company at 
Silica, Ohio, now ranks among the out- 
standing production projects in Ameri- 
can industry. 

One of the most successful improvements 
in the system is the installation of three 
of the latest type EIMCO Continuous 
Vacuum slurry filters. Two of these are 
already in operation, and they have made 
a wonderful showing in feeding the kilns. 


These EIMCO Filters have materially 
lowered the fuel consumption per barrel 
of clinker produced and have also in- 
creased the capacity of the kilns. 


EIMCO Filters are ‘‘must’’ equipment 
for obtaining maximum efficiency in 
cement plant operation. 

Write today for our Bulletin No. 404 describing 
EIMCO Equipment, including Drum, Disc and Top 
Filters, Jaw Crushers, Ball, Rod and Tube Mills, 
Thickeners, Diaphragm Pumps, and Loaders. 





The EIMCO CORPORATION :.:. 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington St. 
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MORE BARRELS of Cement 
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One of the three EIMCO lI-dise filters which 
dewater slurry for the kilns 
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FACTORY— 
Lake City, Utah | 


New York Office: 120 Broadway 
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Knee-deep in trouble... with pleasure ! 





)MMON SIGHT to see Mack trucks do things that, for most 

uld be near-miracles. Why does this happen so often? 

n is simple. A Mack is more truck to begin with. We do. not build 
st to stay even with somebody else, but to be beyond all doubt TRUCKS 


mn the best trucks in the world. And an unequalled record FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 








hack over forty years says that’s exactly what Mack trucks are! 


cks, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 








»U’VE GOT A MACK, YOU’RE LUCKY...5IF YOU PLAN TO GET OWE, YOU’RE WISE! 
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CAN 
DO 
THIS 
FOR 
YOU 
TOO! 


KUE-KEN’s perfect bal- 
ance permitted this Texas 
gravel company* to put 
their KUE-KEN crusher 


up on top of the bins 





where it belongs. With an 


: The above photo was taken while the KUE-KEN 
ordinary crusher on the was running. Note the complete absence of vibra- 
tion. The arrow points to the location of this crusher 


ground level, they would 1"Gn top of the bins. 
have to elevate the mate- 

rial up to the bins again. Their KUE-KEN saved 
them the cost of an elevator. It can do the same 
for you. 


HERE'S ADDITIONAL SAVINGS— 

The eaclusive KUE-KEN principle of crushing 
without rubbing is giving users from 5 to 10 times 
more wear from jaw plates. (We guarantee at least 
3 times more than any other crusher or a new set 
free). KUE-KEN crushers will crush 2 to 5 times 
more than any other crusher of equal 


jaw size. Horsepower requirements 


BALANCE 



























are § 14, as , rr ton as ordi- Our free crushing test service enables you to send samples of your rock for 
ad dant same h ads ton as ordi crushing in a KUE-KEN, and obtain a screen analysis of the crushed 
nary crushers. product. Tells you exactly what a KUE-KEN will do on your rock, Pre- 


paying freight on your samples is your only obligation. Several sizes are 


NAME ON REQUEST. available, and immediate delivery 
description in Bulletin 602. 


404 CHESTNUT ST. 


can 


be 


made on priority. Complete 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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from Mahoning-Hull-Rust 
open pit at Hibbing, Minn. 
£ t of open pit iron mines is 2 miles long, % mile 


wide « ft. deep. The ore taken from this mine is more 
earth moved in building the Panama Canal. 


it 341 approximately 8,000,000 tons, of the total 20,000,000 tons of 
e removed from this pit, was dug with PMCO Welded Dippers. @ Investigate the pos- 
PMCO dippers are constantly being used here because their sibilities of increasing 


cr] = . : the payload capacity 
sual strength stands the strain of continuous operation and because of your hovel wih @ 


welded construction permits a saving in dipper weight that adds PMCO Welded Dipper. 
ich as 30% to the payload capacity of the shovel. 


We operate the largest and most complete manganese steel foundry in the United States 


eh: Rel, kay Wee @ 3 ielel Ss cel #7 Wakek, 


Established 1880 


4710 West Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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START WITH A GOOD ROPE LIKE ME : 
— INSTALL PROPERLY — 
AND THEN 






\(@ — 1. SLOW AND EASY 
| , BREAKING IN— 


Always advisable after you install a 
new rope. It allows the component 
parts of the rope to adjust them- 
selves to the conditions under which 
the rope is to operate. With Excel- 
, aie lay Preformed this breaking-in 
G yn = period can be shortened but the 
: time spent in this early period will 
pay handsome dividends in added 


rope life. 





, AMAZING cic the inquiring reporter 
qe ‘ve t0 what do you attribute , 


) long Wie Miltger Brand? ¢ 




















. 


3. DON’T FORGET SHEAVES 


they are of prime importance in 
prolonging rope life. Your sheaves 
must be of ample diameter to pre- 
vent excessive bending stresses in 
the rope. Sheaves must fit the rope 
—too narrow grooves will pinch 
and distort the rope; with too wide 
grooves the rope will flatten from 


lack of support. Worn sheaves pre- 


A CORRECT LUBRICATION. Lack of proper lubrication 


is one of the most common causes for premature failure. Lubrica- 
tion is required not only to protect the rope externally, but it must 
have sufficient penetrating power so that it will protect the inner 
wires against corrosion and friction. So be sure to give your wire 


rope periodical and careful lubrication, 























vent proper seating and 
play hob with the best 
of rope And sheaves 


need lubricating, too. 

















4. IT’S ALL HERE! 


48 pages, packed with practical 
information on wire rope han- 
dling and care, based on the ex- 
perience of thousands of rope 
users. Send for as many copies 
as you need and get them into 
the hands of your operating 
men. Make sure that 
they follow the sug- 
gestions it offers, faith- 
fully and consistently, 
and your ropes will work 
better and last longer. 











Remember, every bro- 
ken rope is a “break” 
for the enemy. 


















INDISPENSABLE TO AMERICA'S WAR EFFORT =- GOOD WIRE ROPE! 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ‘| 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York Uss | 





COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 


San Francisco 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





. that increases the effec- 
+ 


of America’s production 
; vital today. 


vhy the extra margin of 
vided by Atlas Manasite 

is more valuable than 
ielping reduce avoidable 
\tlas Manasite Detona- 
ep up production. They 
lite part in the coopera- 
needed to meet today’s 


tion to the safety factor, 
nasite Detonators offer full 
lity. The proof is in the 

llions of Atlas Manasite 
rs have already been used. 

ore, Atlas Manasite 
rs require no special meth- 
plication—no special equip- 
r do they cost any more. 


| afford not to take advan- 
this development for safer 


yractice? 


a 
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POWDER COMPAN 


Y, Wilmington, Del. - 


oe a 


Address—Atpowco 


ao Soe. 
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What Happens 


V-Beilt Bends 















P GATES 
PATENT 


Here is Simple PROOF 


7° REAL SAVING 


in BELTS, in RUBBER, in POWER 


In two minutes you can prove for yourself a simple fact that will lengthen belt 
wear and reduce operating costs. 


Pick up any V-belt. Bend it as it bends when it goes around its pulley. As the 
belt bends, grip the sidewalls with your fingers. You will feel the sides of the belt 
change shape. If the belt has straight sides, the bending will force those sides to bulge 
out—as shown in Figure 1 (on the left). 


Now make this same test with a belt that is built with the patented Concave side. 
Again you will feel the sides change shape but with this important difference:—the 
Concave side becomes perfectly straight. This belt, when bent, takes a shape that ex- 
actly fits its sheave groove. (See Figure 2). 


Here are the savings. First—no out-bulge of the sides means uniform sidewall 
wear—a saving in belts for you, a saving in rubber for the Nation. Second—the full 
side of the belt uniformly grips the sheave wall. This means heavier loads without 
slippage—a saving in belt wear and also in power! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


GATES“: 
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Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 





New York City Atlanta, Georgia Los Angeles, Cal. Denver, Colo. 
219 Fourth Avenue 738 C. & S Natl Bk. Bidg 2240 East Was! Bivd 999 South Broadway 


Portland, Ore. San Francisco, Cal. 
333 N. W. Sth Avenue 2700 16t ' 
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ITS A CASE, BILL, 


“fd OF TOO MUCH TOO SOON 





FOLLOWED BY 


TOO LITTLE TOO LATE ! 

















Between these two extremes lies “Spiral” 


; ews fetching incident illustrates the fact that in 
pipe, as in all things, it’s a mighty good idea to 


happy medium”. 


ndustrial piping were carefully calculated 
e job at hand there wouldn't be any stove pipe 


ourse ... but by the same 
there wouldn't be nearly 
h standard thickness pipe 
f you figure it clear through, 
find that for the wide range 
es listed opposite the right 
is light, but remarkably 
lfaylor Spiral Pipe—a pipe 
handle such requirements 
trength and service life to 
1 pipe that in many cases 
installed at half the cost of 
lard thickness pipe it re- 


Spiral Pipe covers this 





broad range of piping needs supremely well. Thick- 
nesses range from 18 to6 gauge; sizes from 4” to 42”; 


joint lengths to 40 ft. All types of end joints and 








Change to TAYLOR 
SPIRAL PIPE FOR: 


@ High and Low Pressure 
Water Lines. 

@ Low Pressure Steam and 
Air Lines. 

@ Steam and Diesel Ex- 
haust Lines. 

@ Vacuum and Suction 
Lines. 

@ Blower Piping. 

@ Sand and Gravel Lines. 

@ Industrial Gas Lines. 

@ Oil and Gas Gathering 
Lines. 

@ Swing Pipe. 

@ Spray Pond Piping. 

@ Hydraulic Mining. 

® Dredge Lines. 


couplings are produced by Taylor Forge; all kinds 
of fittings and “specials” or fabricated assemblies 


—a complete service with undi- 
vided responsibility. 

Particularly in recent years more 
and more pipe users have recog- 
nized the economy of using Taylor 
Spiral wherever it applies. But to- 
day it has still more than the saving 
of dollars to recommend it. Switch- 
ing to Taylor Spiral now means 
conservation of vital steel. Why not 
consider it for that next job? 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices & Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Philadelphia Office: Broad Street Station Bldq. 





TAYLOR Cpiral, 
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Feeding War Dogs 


ANOTHER 


hen it’s over... when 
an get back to the jobs 


eace 


way from here to there is 
you, each day now, to put 


have into winning. 


it by working day and 
iys a week, on Wickwire 
pyards, our Liberty Fleet, 
ne corps, coast guard and 
f 


for industries whose pro- 


ently needed. 


tributing when you take 
ire rope, making it last 


that there is more available 


it have new wire rope, 


JOB FOR WICKWIRE ROPE 


for war production or for essential ser- 
vices, ask your distributor for long-life 
Wickwire Rope. Both Wickwire regular 
lay and pre-formed Wissco Lay have 
quality that has made them famous for 
low cost per year of use. We put that into 
Wickwire rope by controlling every step 
from ore pile, through blast furnaces, 
open hearths, precision wire drawing, 


and skillful laying of the rope. 
. . . 


A FREE BOOK, “Know Your Ropes,” 
is waiting here for you. More than 25,000 
wire rope users all over the world con- 
sider this a bible on the selection of wire 
rope—and making tt last longer. Write 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 500 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














REVERSE ROPE FOR LONGER LIFE 


Frequently, most severe strain, due to close 
bending, occurs near one of the ends. Rope life 
is increased by exchanging the drum end with 
the load end. This and forty more rope life- 
savers are fully described in the free book 


“Know Your Ropes.” 


SEND YOUR WIRE ROPE QUESTIONS TO WICKWIRE SPENCER 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


Sales Offices and Warehouses: Worcester, New York, Chicago, Buffalo, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Tulsa, Chattanooga, Houston, Abilene, Texas, Seattle. Export Sales Department: New York City ‘ _ 
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UY wen SPEED 
a DUMPTOR HMULINCf 


INCR 
PRODUCTI9 REASES 
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Now, ween speed is essential, it is neces- 
sary to do the job in the shortest possible 
time. In quarries and open pit mines the 
Koehring Dumptor has been accepted as 
a high speed, dependable hauling unit. 
Important time-saving advantages are 
instantaneous dumping, three speeds, 
either forward or reverse, easy quick 
loading, G. M. Diesel power, constant 
mesh transmission. The Dumptor travels 
either way eliminating turns and backing. 
The Dumptor does not need to wait for 
body hoisting. It dumps by gravity, in- 
stantaneously. Seconds saved in every 
operation, increases daily production. Koehring Dumptor dumps 


Instantaneously to cars, 
KOEHRING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. hopper, grizzly or fill. 
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Vey endable, Economical Service 
FULLER ROTARY COMPRESSORS 


AND 


VACUUM PUMPS 


Fuller Rotary Compressors and 
Vacuum Pumps furnish such de- 
pendable and economical service, 
that of the hundreds now in opera- 
tion, a great many have been in- 
stalled on repeat orders. 


Industry today is taking advantage 
of the development and refinements 
of the Fuller Rotary for general 
industrial use. Fuller engineers 
have spent years in developing this 
unit to its present-day standard. 
This has had its reward, as is 
attested to by the reliable and eco- 
nomical service provided the many 
owners of these machines. 


Simplicity makes for reliability 
and, one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of a Fuller is simplicity of 
design . . . only three moving parts 
—rotor, bearings, blades. Other 
features and advantages of Fuller 
Rotary Compressors and Vacuum 
Pumps are illustrated and described 
in Bulletin C-5. Write for a copy 
today. 


FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago: 1144 Marquette Bldg. 
San Francisco: 320-321 Chancery Bldg. 











~ PIONEERS OF HIGH-EFFICIENCY ROTARY COMPRESSO 


—— 
RAITT 
e Pa 2 


C-64 
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Saving ME": 

ORE APPRECIATED now 
> M than ever before, Barber. 
¢ Greene Conveyors have a unique 

reputation for Saving time as well 
aS MOney, Most ; 


Moment is Barber-Greene’, com.- 
Petent engineerin & S€rvice, which 





sures performance as planned, 
Pwck % 

The Production records of youy job 

are dependent on the ficiency of 

JOUY materia] handling System, I et 

4S work with you, 


aT ERIAL HANDLISG 


ILLINOIS 


AURORA 
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An Indispensable Tool 
For Both Operator and 
Supplier of Equipment 


The pit-and-quarry industries, in 
providing important basic raw 
materials, bear a large responsi- 
bility for the success of America’s 
war effort. For the operator, the 
revised Technical Section of the 
1942 Handbook provides a ready 
answer for many of his operating 
problems. For the concern sup- 
plying him with the tools and 
machinery necessary to produce 
his materials, the 1942 Directory 
Section supplies an accurate, up- 
to-the-minute list of all known 
producers of nonmetallic minerals 
and their products. Each new 
listing has been carefully checked 
for accuracy. Previous listings 
have been revised and brought 
up to date. Inactive firms have 
been eliminated. 


Directory Section listings appear two 
ways—(1) alphabetical by companies, (2) 
geographical by plants. You get com- 
pany names, officers, location of plants, 
size or capacity, and the names of the 
men who do the buying. Choose the 
complete Handbook and Directory .. . 
or the convenient, flexibly-bound Direc- 
tory alone. Order NOW and get one of 
the first copies off the presses. Use the 
@ 83 CHAPTERS handy coupon below. 


, DIRECTORY, INCLUDING 1643 NEW NAMES @ AUTHORITATIVE 


Chicago, Ill. 
copies of the 1942 HANDBOOK ($10.00 per copy) ; O Check enclosed ...:.... 
copies of the 1942 DIRECTORY ($10.00 per copy) { © Send Invoice with book 
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Make It Serve 


The Navy, the Army and the Marines are 
doing their part to win this war quickly 
... but our fighting forces must have war 
materials, more of them—faster! It is up 
to everyone to practice rigid Economy with 
all critical materials . . . to save what we 
have and use what we have to better advan- 


tage. For this purpose, the following litera- 


“ROPE DOPE” 


Educational bulletins explaining Wire 
Rope selection, care and installation. 


CHECK ON 


“CORRECT HANDLING 
OF WIRE ROPE” 


This booklet shows the proper way to 
unreel and handle Wire Rope. 


Postage 
WillbePaid 


by 


“SOCKETING WIRE ROPE” 


Conserve WIRE ROPE... 


THE INFORMATION YOU NEED... 





You Better 


ture should be helpful to your organization 
in proper selection, handling and use of 
WIRE ROPE. This information 

will help SAVE Wire Rope, 
which is made of high-carbon 
steels by highly trained 
men, essential to many 
wartime industries 


REVERSE SIDE OF CARD 








The proper methods of socketing are 
explained and illustrated in this booklet. 





No 
Postage Stamp 
‘ Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 
BUSINESS REPLY ARD 
FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 3247 (SEC. 510, P.L.4R.), KANSAS CITY, MO. 








! Addressee 


“SPLICING WIRE ROPE” UNI 


This booklet gives information on the 
proper method of splicing. 


DEPT. P 


ON WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
21ST AND MANCHESTER AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





















UNION-FORMED Wire Rope SAVES STEEL 


One of the three Union Wire Rope shifts working for Victory. 


THE NAVY “E” for EXCELLENCE 


The Union Wire Rope Corporation takes pride in announcing that it is now privileged 
to fly the Navy Department blue burgee, for outstanding performance in the produc- 
tion of naval material. To each member of Union Wire’s personnel is awarded the 
official insignia, and the legend, “For Production.” 


LET'S ALL PULL TOGETHER FOR VICTORY 


The War Production Board realizes the 
vital necessity of Wire Rope in the pro- 
duction of many products so essential to 
Victory, and is cooperating in every way 
possible with the Wire Rope industry. If 
you order more Wire Rope than you need 
for current use, you are defeating a good 
cause, but it is wise to give advance no- 
tice on requirements. 

In ordering Wire Rope, give the manufac- 
turer as detailed information as possible on 
the planned use of the rope. If the exact 
specifications are not available, the manu- 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 


21st & Manchester Avenue 


Kansas City 


Gentlemen 


Please 


‘= ““Rope D 


[] “Cort 
SIGNATURI 
FrmM 


ADDRESS 


Missouri 


nd 


t) 
ope 


t Handling of Wire Rope” 


to us, without obligation on our part, the following: 


facturer, with your information, can make rec- 
ommendations for the next best specification. 
You will be doing your part, patriotically, by see- 
ing that every foot of rope is used to the best 
advantage. 

It is necessary for the Wire Rope industry to 
maintain records showing the rank of priorities 
applying to its products, and it is required that 
you furnish the distributors or manufacturers of 
Wire Rope with proper priority ratings with 
your orders. 

We maintain the following Mill Depots, with 
Rope Engineers available when you need them. 


UNION WIRE ROPE 
CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory 
2100 Manchester Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILL DEPOTS 
ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MONAHANS, TEXAS 


CL) “Socketing of Wire Rope” 


C] “Splicing of Wire Rope” 





NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





* * * 
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Reduces 24” Rock 
to 3’ Minus 


@ This 2450 Primary Breaker is in operation 
at a Mid-West quarry, crushing rock for a 
U. S. Ordnance Plant. Set to produce 4” ma- 
terial, and handling rock up to 24”, this unit 
is delivering 150 to 175 tons of stone per 
hour on a 3-shift basis. ‘ 
This. latest addition.to the A-W line of pi 
and quarry equipment is an overhead eccen- 
tric type crusher. Its eccentric action gives a 
force feed, which with-the speed of operation; 
provides substantially increased capacity over 
bulldog or gyratory crushing equipment, as 
well as enabling it to handle upto 24” material. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN 
uly 
MARY BREAKER 


Typical A-W heavy duty construction fea- 
tures give assurance of continued high effici- 


- ericy, low maintenance cost, and extra years 


of trouble-free service. Jaws are exceptionally 
deep to provide faster crushing. Shafts are 
very large, and are equipped with self-align- 
ing roller bearings which require lubrication 
only after ten hours of operation. 

The crusher is equally suitable for use in a 
stationary set-up or in a portable unit. The 
breaker weighs 34,000 pounds, and is driven 
by a 100 H. P. motor. Wheels can be with steel 
or pneumatic tires. Write for full details. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CoO., Aurora, Illinois 


[ cae 
MOTOR GRADERS + BLADE GRADERS + ELEVATING GRADERS » SCRAPERS + CRUSHING AND SCREENING PLANTS * ROLLERS 
ROLL-A-PLANES + MOTOR SWEEPERS + SHOVELS AND CRANES + SCARIFIERS + DUMP CARS + TRAIL CARS 
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ENNEDY STONE PREHEATER 
AND DEHEATER 


i RRP Ret Re Kar d oR a) «git 


ot cope 
i. na 


cat 


4.0% SAVINGS IN FUEL 
2.0% INCREASE IN CAPACITY 





Plus 
Q Batter Product ! 


+ has been known for many years that better lime could 
e made in rotary kilns than in vertical kilns, but at a con- 


; erable handicap in price. KENNEDY-VAN SAUN 


The great length of former types of rotary kilns, some- 
times exceeding 400 feet, has failed to solve the problem - Also Manufactures 


f efficiently reducing the temperature of the exit gases. 
Now, thanks to the KENNEDY principle of preheating and CRUSHING, SCREENING, 


leheating, it is possible to make a high-grade lime of bet- AND ELEVATING 
ter quality than was formerly obtainable in long or short 
kilns at greatly reduced cost of production. EQUIPMENT 
s principle permits the effective recovery and use of Pneumatic Transport Systems 


he exit gases, and in actual operation has shown 40°/, . ° 
saving in fuel, with capacity increased 20°%/ and more. Pulverized Coal Equipment 


Short kilns employing the KENNEDY ayes Sega — and 

1n internal glaze which lessens the wear on kiln liners, low- 

ers the power requirements, and reduces the formation STEAM GENERATORS 
f kiln rings. Write for one of our 


Overburned and underburned lime is practically elimi- Engineers to call. 


nated. Coal feed and lime calcination are switchboard 
ntrolled. 


Ask for Bulletins 401 and 770 


CENNEDY-VAN SAUN mec. & ENG. corp. 


2 PARK AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HE pressure is on us—it's on 

you for output. Any device that 
is going to enable you to get ore to the 
mill in bigger quantities, faster, means 
something to you and to the country. 


Northwest realized long ago that hard operation 
reduced a machine’s output as the day progressed 
—and the result was the ‘feather-touch” Clutch 
Control. This device turns the power of the engine 
to actuate the heavy drum clutches. It is purely 
mechanical. There is nothing to leak, no high 
pressure lines, no complicated adjustments, it is 
unaffected by weather, —just a simple band mech- 
anism so sensitive that the feel of the bucket is 
always present. Release is positive and if desired 
it can be disconnected so there is no possibility 
of shut down due to failure of controls. 


The “feather-touch” Control reduces operator 


fatigue and permits the maintenance of high 
output all day long. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1822 Steger Building, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Custom Grnding . 


Improve your mill output 
by 
installing a 


Whizzer Type 


Separator 





on your 


present 


Roller Mill 


wale - 
RAYMOND 


Double Whizzer Type 


ROLLER MILL 


Where you need to make quick changes in classifica- 
tion ...asin pulverizing different products or making 
various grades of material in the same mill... you can 
get close fineness control within wide limits by the use 
of the RAYMOND Double Whizzer Type ROLLER MILL. 


All the way from 60°, minus 100-mesh up to 99.99% 
through 325-mesh .. . simply by shifting a hand lever 
on the variable speed control unit, which regulates the 
fineness by changing the whizzer speed. 


This modern equipment is economically adapted to the 
grinding of gypsum, limestone screenings, clay, talc, 
kaolin, bauxite, barytes, pigments and chemicals. 


Products with surface moisture may be dried and pul- 
verized in one operation by introducing heated air into 
the mill. Another optional feature is a throw-out at- 
tachment for rejecting impurities where high purity 
is desired. 


RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIVISION 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
1321 North Branch Street, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
Canada: Combustion Engineering Corp., Ltd., Montreal 


Ask for details 


If you have a special problem in 
drying and grinding, write us for 
information. 
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so many cement plants rely on bue 


DUST COLLECTORS 


Ji\ Low initial cost 
High efficiency 


(é Low operating cost 


Have you read Buell’s 
new 24-page book 
“DUST IN INDUSTRY’? 
A copy will be sent 
upon request. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 
Suite 5000, 12 Cedar Street, New York 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Illinois Minerals 
Meeting Cancelled 


Because of the War 
Dr. M. M. Leighton, chief of the 


Illinois State Geological Survey, an- 
nounces the cancellation of the [I- 
linois Mineral Industries Confer- 
ence, scheduled for Urbana, Illinois, 
October 30 and 31, 1942, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Illinois Min- 
eral Industries Committee, the En- 
gineering Experiment Station of the 
University of Illinois, and the State 
Geological Survey. 

The sponsors have agreed to lend 
their combined support to the Re- 
gional Conference of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metalurg- 
ical Engineers, to be held in St. 
Louis, on October | and 2. 

According to Dr. Leighton, who is 
a member of the general committee 
for the Regional Conference, the St. 
Louis meeting will current 
conditions and problems of the min- 
eral industries of the entire Missis- 
sippi Valley area, with particular 
reference to the war needs, and the 
purpose of the Illinois Conference, 
as originally planned, will be 
quately met. 

The war situation and the need 
for codrdination of all industrial and 
research effort make it desirable to 
concentrate time and effort on the 
one meeting. 


stress 


ade- 


Georgia Plant Manager 
Electrocuted on Dredge 


J. W. Herman, 53, production 
manager of the Atlanta Sand & 
Supply Company’s branch at Gail- 
laird, near Roberta, Georgia, was 
found dead June 23 on the floor 
of an electrically-operated dredge at 
the company’s pit there. 

Belief that Mr. Herman was elec- 
trocuted when he walked barefoot 
onto the floor of the dredge to start 
the pump was expressed by M. A 
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Jameson, head of the company’s 
Gaillaird branch. 

A resident of Atlanta, he is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, a 
daughter, and several brothers and 
sisters. 


Leaves Stock in Sand 
Company to Employees 
The will of the late Burdette 


Tomlin, president of the New Jer- 
sey Silica Sand Company named 40 
employees of the company as the 
chief beneficiaries of his $500,000 
estate. 

Each is expected to receive about 
$10,000 worth of stock in the com- 
pany, the total representing a ma- 
jority interest. 


Dolese & Shepard to 
Pay August Dividend 

The directors of Dolese & Shepard 
Company at their regular meeting 
held July 15, declared a dividend of 
$1.00 per share, payable August | to 
stockholders as of July 20, 1942. 





Coming. 
Events 


January 25-27, 1943—Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual conven- 
tion, National Crushed Stone 
Association, Hollenden Hotel. 
(No machinery exhibit. ) 

January 27-29, 1943—Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual conven- 
tion, National Sand & Gravel 
Association, Statler Hotel. (No 
machinery exhibit.) 

, January 27-29, 1943—Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual conven- 
tion, National Ready Mixed 


Concrete Association, Statler 
Hotel. (No machinery es- 
hibit. ) 
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Arms-Plant Fraud 
Suit Dismissed for 
Lack of Evidence 


An informer’s suit against the 
Fruco Construction Company and 
six other concerns, charging that the 
government was defrauded in con- 
struction of a $100,000,000 small- 
arms ammunition plant at St. Louis 
was dismissed without prejudice by 
United States District Judge John 
Caskie Collet, after Charles M. Hay. 
attorney for the David 
Houlle, a former gravel salesman, 
stated to the court that he had been 
unable to obtain evidence in support 


informer, 


of the charges. 

“In the last few weeks,” Mr. Hay 
said to the court, “I have made an 
investigation of my own, and I am 
forced to say I have come to the 
conclusion that the charges made by 
the informer are not sustained by the 
evidence I have been able to secure. 
I do not mean that the 
was not sincere in 
charges. 

John J. Ruddy, special attorney 
for the war frauds section of the 
Attorney General’s office, requested 
the court to defer dismissal for at 
least 30 days, pending completion 
of a Department of Justice investi- 
gation. Jacob M. Lashly, attorney 
for the Fruco firm, protested against 
prolongation of the case. 

Defendants in the suit were the 
Fruco Construction Company, Fruin- 
Colnon Contracting Company, Co- 
lumbia Quarry Company, Big Bend 
Quarry Company, Fred Schmitt Ma- 
terial Company, Missouri - Illinois 
Material Company and _ Arrow 
Trucking Company. (P&Q, Febru- 
ary, 1942, page 21.) 

A provision of the Federal law 
allows the filing of an informer’s 
citizen, who shall be 


informer 
making the 


suit by any 


entitled to one-half of any damage 
recovered, plus one-half of a $2,009 
statutory fine if assessed. 
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June Building Hits 
All-Time Record as 


Tempo of War Rises 
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Paid Circulation of Pit & Quarry 
Among Nonmetallic - Mineral 
Producers in Recent Years: 


(May) 5,945 
1940 (November) 5,397 
(May) 5,037 
1939 (November) 4,641 
(May) 4,617 


e 1941 (November) 6,179 


1938 (November) 4,496 
(May) 4,366 
1937 (Nevember) 3,971 
(May) 3,772 
1936 (November) 3,654 


69% increase 


in 5 Years 
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The Portland-cement industry in May, 1942, produced 16,119,000 barrels, shipped 16,349,000 
barrels from the mills, and had in stock at the end of the month 24,882,000 barrels of cement, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. Production and shipments in May, 1942 showed increases 


of 9.4 and 1.9 per cent., respectively, as compared with May, 1941. 


Portland-cement stocks 


at mills were 9.4 per cent. higher than a year ago. 





Feldspar Useful as 
Bomb Extinguisher 


A cheap and easily obtainable ma- 
terial effective in extinguishing mag- 
nesium incendiary bombs has been 
found by the Geological Survey in 
feldspar, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes has announced. 

Because the problem of handling 
incendiaries may become of common 
concern, the Geological Survey 
sought a solution which would in- 
volve the least expenditure for equip- 
ment or material supplies, and yet 
be as nearly foolproof as possible in 
handling. In the use of feldspar, 
ground to pass a 10-mesh screen and 
be retained by a 200-mesh screen, 
Geologist W. W. Rubey and Chem- 
ists Michael Fleischer and J. J. 
Fahey believe they have found an 
effective answer. The effectiveness 
of this material has been demon- 
strated on a small scale in the Geo- 
logical Survey laboratories, and on 
one-pound bombs at Edgewood Ar- 
senal of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

In order to protect the public in- 
terest and to prevent exploitation of 
the method, the Department of the 
Interior by arrangement with the in- 
ventors acting through the Depart- 
ment of Justice has taken steps to 
obtain government-controlled patent 
protection for the invention. Under 
the patent, the Department will 
make the process and use of the ma- 
terial available to any commercial 


concern. Commercial development 
of the material will be encouraged 
by the Department of the Interior, 
but Government control of the pat- 
ent will protect the public against 
exploitation. 


The North American Cement 
Corporation, New York, has moved 
its offices to 41 East 42d street. 





MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS, 1941-1942 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASS'N 
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According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 70 companies in 
Mayr 1942, shipped 182,736 tons of lime 
(116,695 quicklime; 66,041 hydrate). Report- 
ing companies represent 47.3 per cent. of 
the association's total capacity of record. 
Based on PIT AND QUARRY'S estimates 
for the remainder of the industry, the total 
shipments for the month by all plants were 
approximately 450,000 tons. Shipments of 
lime by users for May, 1942, were: 

Quick- Hy- 
lime drate 

Use (tons) (tons) 
A-ricultural 3,738 19,069 
Building 12,672 27,359 
Chemical 100,285 19,613 





Total . 116,695 66,04! 
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Rail Shipments of 
Aggregates to Gain 
11° in 3rd Quarter 


An increase of 10.9 per cent. in 
carloadings of gravel, sand and stone 
in the third quarter of the current 
year over the corresponding 1941 
period is forecast by estimates com- 


considerable amount of discarded 
wire rope as guard-rail rope and for 
other purposes. This situation has 
led, in some cases, to a neglect of 
the fundamentals of rope selection 
and care, because, it is argued, why 
pay the premium for long-life rope 
and put up with the additional ex- 
pense and trouble of proper rope and 
sheave maintenance when the old 
rope can be used in other ways as 
fast as it wears out? 

This line of reasoning is as fal- 
lacious as to say that an automobile 
owner should buy cheap tires and 
neglect keeping them inflated so that 
his children might have plenty of 
patched inner tubes to float around 
on in the lake. Both arguments em- 
ploy the same line of reasoning. 

The fact should not be overlooked 


COMPARISON BETWE 


that it is expensive to use a rope 
designed for operation over drums 
and sheaves in applications where a 
low-priced wire strand will serve the 
purpose, especially if the  service- 
ability of the rope as an operating 
part of a machine can be increased 
further by proper rope selection and 
reasonable care. 

To illustrate, suppose a quarry has 
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chased at, say, 29 cents per foot. 
Since only six ropes will now be used 
in a year’s time, instead of 12 as 
with ordinary rope, the total length 
used will be 480 feet, and there will 
be required 480 additional feet of 
strand to make up for the deficiency 
in old rope. The total cost is now 
$120 for the rope and $24 for the 
strand, or a total of $144. 

Hence, the total rope and strand 
cost in the latter case is $48 less 
than the cost of the rope alone by 
the former method. (See table.) 

If savings can be made by increas- 
ing rope life through the use of 
fatigue-resisting rope, one can expect 
that the longer rope life resulting 
from better maintenance of the rope 
and sheaves would also bring about 
substantial savings. 


N THE COST OF ORDINARY AND LONG-LIFE ROPE 


EN 
ASSUMING THAT ALL DISCARDED ROPE MAY BE UTILIZED 


Length of each rope 
Average life of each rope 
Number of ropes discarded in year 
Total length of ropes discarded 
Total length of strand required 
Cost per foot of rope 
Cost per foot of strand 
Cost of rope 
Cost of strand 

Total cost of rope and strand 


Amount saved in year by using preformed rope and steel strand + $192 


August, 1942 


Use Ordinary 


Rope Together with Single 
Strand 
SO feet SO feet 
1 month 2 months 
. 6 


12 X 80 + 960 feet 6 X 80 = 480 feet 


none 960 480 + 480 ft 
20 cents 25 cents 
5 cents 
960 K 20c + $192 480 KX 25c + $120 
480 X 5c + $24 
$192 $144 


$144 + $48 


Use Preformed Rope 





















































Where there is any question about 

the advisability of selecting ropes on 
the basis of cost only, and neglecting 
their care, simply because discarded 
ropes find a ready use, the answer 
can be obtained by computing the 
total cost and comparing it with the 
cost where rope selection and main- 
tenance are given proper attention. 
Such a comparison will show in most 
cases that it is economical to keep 
ropes in service as long as practica- 
ble, regardless of the use to which 
the discarded ropes can be put. 





Critical Materials for 
War Use Exclusively 


In a move to make all possible 
material and effort available for 
immediate war production, officials 
of the War Production Board and 
the War and Navy Departments 
have established broad principles 
governing all war-time construction 
which will bring such building 
under more rigid conservation con- 
trol. 

The program means that no new 
plants can be built unless they are 
absolutely essential to the war effort. 
This applies not only to direct 
war plants but to all other construc- 
tion, both publicly and_ privately 
financed. 

One of the main reasons for the 
new policy is that all critical mate- 
rials are needed for war production 
now, and none can be spared for 
building new facilities except when 
they are absolutely necessary. The 
policy means simply that in the light 
of existing shortages, it is necessary 
to put materials and effort into 
planes, ships, tanks, and guns now, 
rather than putting them into plants 
which would not produce fighting 
weapons until a much later date. 








Nevada's Magnesite 
Resources Utilized 


Magnesite production is expand- 
ing rapidly in the Mammoth Dis- 
trict approximately thirty-five miles 
northeast of Luning, Nevada. 

The Basic Magnesium Company 
is taking ore from the two quarries, 
from two to three carloads of mag- 
nesite are shipped daily to California 
magnesium plants from holdings of 
the Permanente Corporation and the 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Com- 
pany, and the Standard Slag Com- 
pany is preparing to resume diamond 
drilling of 120 acres in the field. 

Richard L. Smith, consulting en- 
gineer for the Standard Slag Com- 
pany of Youngstown, Ohio, reports 
equipment for the new explorative 
campaign is now on the site. 
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June Building Hits 
All-Time Record as 
Tempo of War Rises 
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Paid Circulation of Pit & Quarry 
Among Nonmetallic - Mineral 
Producers in Recent Years: 


1941 (November) 6,179 
\s May) 5.945 
1940 (November) 5,397 
(May) 5,037 

1939 (November) 4,641 
(May) 4,617 

1938 (November) 4,496 
(May) 4,366 
1937 (Nevember) 3,971 
(May) 3,772 

1936 (November) 3,654 


69% increase 


in 5 Years 
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ter 
nesium incendiary bombs has been 
found by the Geological Survey in 
feldspar, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes has announced. 

Because the problem of handling 
incendiaries may become of common 
concern, the Geological Survey 
sought a solution which would in- 
volve the least expenditure for equip- 
ment or material supplies, and yet 
be as nearly foolproof as possible in 
handling. In the use of feldspar, 
ground to pass a 10-mesh screen and 
be retained by a 200-mesh screen, 
Geologist W. W. Rubey and Chem- 
ists Michael Fleischer and J. J. 
Fahey believe they have found an 
effective answer. The effectiveness 
of this material has been demon- 
strated on a small scale in the Geo- 
logical Survey laboratories, and on 
one-pound bombs at Edgewood Ar- 
senal of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

In order to protect the public in- 
terest and to prevent exploitation of 
the method, the Department of the 
Interior by arrangement with the in- 
ventors acting through the Depart- 
ment of Justice has taken steps to 
obtain government-controlled patent 
protection for the invention. Under 
the patent, the Department will 
make the process and use of the ma- 
terial available to any commercial 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 





Enter a new subscription to PIT AND QUARRY for: 


2 Years $2 


City and State 


10 Elsewhere $ 


exploitation. 


The North American Cement 
Corporation, New York, has moved 
its offices to 41 East 42d street. 
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According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 70 companies in 
Mayr -1942, shipped 182,736 tons of Jime 
(116,695 quicklime; 66,041 hydrate). Report- 
ing companies represent 47.3 per cent. of 
the association's total capacity of record. 
Based on PIT AND QUARRY'S estimates 
for the remainder of the industry, the total 
shipments for the month by all plants were 
approximately 450,000 tons. Shipments of 
lime by users for May, 1942, were: 

Quick- Hy- 
lime drate 

Use (tons) (tons) 
A-ricultural 3,738 19,069 
Building 12,672 27,359 
Chemical 100,285 19,613 





Total . 116,695 66,041 


Pit and Quarry 





Rail Shipments of 
Aggregates to Gain 
11° in 3rd Quarter 


An increase of 10.9 per cent. in 
carloadings of gravel, sand and stone 
in the third quarter of the current 
year over the corresponding 1941 
period is forecast by estimates com- 
piled by the 13 Regional Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards. 

It is estimated that loadings of 
gravel, sand and stone will total 
quarter, compared with 530,100 in 
587,731 cars during this year’s third 
the same period a year ago. 

Third-quarter carloadings of ce- 
ment are expected to increase 7.1 
per cent. over a year ago, increasing 
from 206,603 to 221,328, while a 
decrease of 3.2 per cent. is forecasted 
for carloadings of lime and plaster, 
which are expected to fall off from 
52,417 in last year’s third quarter 
to 50,735 this year. 


Preformed Rope Costly 
for Guard-Rail Use 


By F. L. SPANGLER 


Many quarries are able to use a 
considerable amount of discarded 
wire rope as guard-rail rope and for 
other purposes. This situation has 
led, in some cases, to a neglect of 
the fundamentals of rope selection 
and care, because, it is argued, why 
pay the premium for long-life rope 
and put up with the additional ex- 
pense and trouble of proper rope and 
sheave maintenance when the old 
rope can be used in other ways as 
fast as it wears out? 

This line of reasoning is as fal- 
lacious as to say that an automobile 
owner should buy cheap tires and 
neglect keeping them inflated so that 
his children might have plenty of 
patched inner tubes to float around 
on in the lake. Both arguments em- 
ploy the same line of reasoning. 

The fact should not be overlooked 


COMPARISON BETWE 


that it is expensive to use a rope 
designed for operation over drums 
and sheaves in applications where a 
low-priced wire strand will serve the 
purpose, especially if the  service- 
ability of the rope as an operating 
part of a machine can be increased 
further by proper rope selection and 
reasonable care. 

To illustrate, suppose a quarry has 
a shovel with an 80-foot hoist cable, 
which must be replaced every month 
because the small drum and sheaves 
and the severe operating conditions 
cause the rope to fatigue rapidly. 
The rope costs, say, 20 cents per 
foot, and each rope, as it is replaced, 
is used somewhere about the quarry 
for a purpose where a_ smaller- 
diameter 7-wire strand, priced at 5c 
per foot, would serve admirably. 
The total cost of the 12 ropes pur- 
chased in a year’s time would be 
$192. 

Now, suppose it is decided to use 
a fatigue-resisting rope on the shovel 
in order to obtain longer rope life, 
and that-single-strand will be used 
to make up for the shortage in dis- 
carded rope. Since records show 
that performed rope used in severe 
service will average at least double 
the life of ordinary rope, let us sup- 
pose that preformed rope is pur- 
chased at, say, 25 cents per foot. 
Since only six ropes will now be used 
in a year’s time, instead of 12 as 
with ordinary rope, the total length 
used will be 480 feet, and there will 
be required 480 additional feet of 
strand to make up for the deficiency 
in old rope. The total cost is now 
$120 for the rope and $24 for the 
strand, or a total of $144. 

Hence, the total rope and strand 
cost in the latter case is $48 less 
than the cost of the rope alone by 
the former method. (See table.) 

If savings can be made by increas- 
ing rope life through the use of 
fatigue-resisting rope, one can expect 
that the longer rope life resulting 
from better maintenance of the rope 
and sheaves would also bring about 
substantial savings. 


THE COST OF ORDINARY AND LONG-LIFE ROPE 


cEN 
ASSUMING THAT ALL DISCARDED ROPE MAY BE UTILIZED 


Length of each rope 
Average life of each rope 
Number of ropes discarded in year 
Total length of ropes discarded 
Total length of strand required 
Cost per foot of rope 
Cost per foot of strand 
Cost of rope 
Cost of strand 

Total cost of rope and strand 


Use Ordinary Use Preformed Rope 


Lope Together with Single 
Strand 
80 feet 80 feet 
1 month 2 months 
12 6 
12 X 80 + 960 feet 6 X 80 + 480 feet 
none 960 480 + 480 ft 
20 cents 25 cents 
5 cents 
960 XK 20c¢ + $192 480 K 25c = $120 
480 X 5e + $24 
$192 $144 


Amount saved in year by using preformed rope and steel strand + $192 $144 + $48 


August, 1942 





Where there is any question about 
the advisability of selecting ropes on 
the basis of cost only, and neglecting 
their care, simply because discarded 
ropes find a ready use, the answer 
can be obtained by computing the 
total cost and comparing it with the 
cost where rope selection and main- 
tenance are given proper attention. 
Such a comparison will show in most 
cases that it is economical to keep 
ropes in service as long as practica- 
ble, regardless of the use to which 
the discarded ropes can be put. 


Critical Materials for 
War Use Exclusively 


In a move to make all possible 
material and effort available for 
immediate war production, officials 
of the War Production Board and 
the War and Navy Departments 
have established broad principles 
governing all war-time construction 
which will bring such building 
under more rigid conservation con- 
trol. 

The program means that no new 
plants can be built unless they are 
absolutely essential to the war effort. 
This applies not only to direct 
war plants but to all other construc- 
tion, both publicly and _ privately 
financed. 

One of the main reasons for the 
new policy is that all critical mate- 
rials are needed for war production 
now, and none can be spared for 
building new facilities except when 
they are absolutely necessary. The 
policy means simply that in the light 
of existing shortages, it is necessary 
to put materials and effort into 
planes, ships, tanks, and guns now, 
rather than putting them into plants 
which would not produce fighting 
weapons until a much later date. 


Nevada's Magnesite 
Resources Utilized 


Magnesite production is expand- 
ing rapidly in the Mammoth Dis- 
trict approximately thirty-five miles 
northeast of Luning, Nevada. 

The Basic Magnesium Company 
is taking ore from the two quarries, 
from two to three carloads of mag- 
nesite are shipped daily to California 
magnesium plants from holdings of 
the Permanente Corporation and the 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Com- 
pany, and the Standard Slag Com- 
pany is preparing to resume diamond 
drilling of 120 acres in the field. 

Richard L. Smith, consulting en- 
gineer for the Standard Slag Com- 
pany of Youngstown, Ohio, reports 
equipment for the new explorative 
campaign is now on the site. 
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Sand, Gravel, Stone Output Up 








A ding to reports received by 
B u of Mines, the total pro- 
du f sand and gravel in the 
tes in 1941 reached 288,- 
hort tons valued at $147,- 
2( compared with 238,308,000 
ton $110,688,000 produced in 
| was an increase of 21 
n quantity and 11 per 
ilue. Approximately 37 
of the output was ac- 
r by contractors and con- 
r highway maintenance 
deral, state, county, and 
yovernments. 
S reported by commercial pro- 
duce mounted to 181,556,000 
s} valued at $114,707,000 in 
pared with 131,256,000 
270,000 in 1940. The av- 
was 63 cents a ton in 
4 1 60 cents in 1940. All types 
f rcial sand and_ gravel 
sh ubstantial increases in pro- 
1940. Building sand in- 
6 per cent., with an output 
f (0 short tons in 1941 com- 
pal th 29,592,000 tons in 1940. 
Buil ravel increased 62 per 
cent ',900,000 short tons in 
194 n 23,430,000 tons in 1940. 
rt iin for paving sand was 30 per 
ent duction in 1941 being 27,- 
hort tons and 20,813,000 
tor Paving gravel increased 
26 ent. to 38,310,000 short tons 
n | from 30,308,000 tons in 
\pproximately 88 per cent. of 
commercial production, 
to 159,784,000 short tons, 
d as washed or screened 
mat th an average value of 
67 cr ton; unprepared material 
ts a ton. 
a very slight increase, 
gravel from government- 
tor operations amounted 
(00 short tons in 1941 
2,000 in 1940. Average 
U cents a ton. 


Trona Beds May Supply 
War's Soda-Ash Needs 


overy in Wyoming of a 
la osit of the non-metallic 
mil trona,” a natural sodium 

plus almost unlimited re- 

common salt, places the 

Un States in a favorable position 
ts wartime needs for soda 

ash or sodium carbonate, an alkali 
ed in the manufacture of 
aluminum and other cri- 

tical trategic metals, as well as 
g] nts, soap and even sugar, 


The total output of crushed and 
broken stone in the United States in 
1941, as reported to the Bureau of 
Mines, by producers, amounted to 
181,160,980 short tons valued at 
$173,941,592, an increase of 19 per 
cent, in quantity and 26 per cent. in 
value compared with 1940. 

Included in this total is stone sold 
or used for concrete aggregates, rail- 
road ballast, riprap, agricultural 
limestone, refractory stone, stone for 
metallurgical use (flux), limestone 
sand, alkali works, calcium carbide 
works, sugar and glass factories, pa- 
per mills, and various othert chem- 
ical and manufacturing processes. 
Stone used in the manufacture of 
lime or cement, asphaltic stone, and 
slate used for granules or flour are 
not included in this total. 

Crushed or broken stone used for 
concrete aggregates and railroad 
ballast constituted 67 per cent. of 
the industry in 1941—120,963,910 
short tons valued at $114,522,259. 
Over 31 per cent. of the concrete 
and road-making aggregates was 
produced by noncommercial operat- 
ors (states, counties, municipalities, 
and other government agencies). 
Noncommercial production in 1941 
decreased 7 per cent. compared with 
1940, whereas commercial output 
advanced 37 percent. 

Crushed stone for metallurgical 
purposes, which ranks next to con- 
crete aggregates in quantity con- 
sumed, increased 20 per cent. in 
quantity and 27 per cent. in value. 
Limestone for agricultural use (11,- 
909,640 short tons valued at $14,- 
395,831) increased 37 per cent. in 
quantity and 45 per cent. in value. 
Refractory stone (ganister, mica, 
schist, dolomite, and soapstone), 
amounted to 2,254,120 short tons 
valued at $3,279,104, an increase of 
30 per cent. in quantity and 41 per 
cent. in value. 


according to Dr. R. R. Sayers, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines. 

One of the trona beds, near Green 
River, Wyoming, lies at a depth of 
1,500 to 1,600 feet and is 15 to 20 
feet thick. The deposit appears to 
include reserves of hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons and probably could be 
mined cheaply by the room and pil- 
lar system. California had the only 
natural soda deposits being worked 
in the United States in 1941. The 
output from these deposits accounted 
for about 4 per cent. of the total 
domestic production. 


Dr. Bowles to Head 
Economics Division 
of Bureau of Mines 


Dr. Oliver Bowles, geologist, min- 
ing engineer and _internationally- 
known authority on nonmetallic min- 
erals, has been named chief of the 
Nonmetal Economics Division of the 
Bureau of Mines. The division, a 
branch of the Economics and Statis- 
tics Service, is playing an important 
role in the war program, furnishing 
the War Production Board and other 
war agencies with information re- 
garding available supplies, produc- 
tion and production methods for 
mica, graphite, cement, chemical 
raw materials, clays, asbestos mag- 
nesia and other minerals essential to 
victory. 

Dr. Bowles, who formerly was as- 
sistant chief of the Nonmetal Eco- 
nomics Division, has been with the 
Bureau since 1914. He is the author 
of more than 100 Bureau of Mines 
publications, including eight bulle- 
tins, and has contributed hundreds 
of articles to technical publications 
in the field of nonmetallics. His 500- 
page book, “The Stone Industries,” 
is one of the most comprehensive 
volumes written regarding quarrying 
in the United States and has received 
widespread circulation. 

Prior to joining the Bureau, Dr. 
Bowles had gained extensive experi- 
ence in the field of geology. During 
the summers of 1908 to 1910, Dr. 
Bowles carried on geologic field work 
in the wilds of Northern Ontario. 

After coming to the United States, 
Dr. Bowles taught mineralogy and 
petrography at the University of 
Michigan and at the University of 
Minnesota and took graduate work 
at both universities, and at the same 
time worked during the summer 
months for the State Geological Sur- 
vey of Minnesota. 

As chief of the Nonmetal Eco- 
nomics Division of the Bureau, Dr. 
Bowles fills a vacancy created by the 
resignation of Paul M. Tyler, who 
left the Bureau to join the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 





Incorporates Wisconsin 
Sand-and-Gravel Firm 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Koepke Sand & Gravel 
Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Capital stock consists of 250 shares 
at $100 each. Incorporators are L. 
H. Koepke and Ray C. Koepke, all 
of Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Pit, Quarry Workers 
Held Essential; May 
Obtain Deferment 


Emphasizing that the fundamen- 
tal purposes of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, are the procurement of 
sufficient men for the armed forces 
and maintenance of production es- 
sential to win the war, Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selec- 
tive Service, on July 14 declared 
that, in so far as is practical in carry- 
ing out these requirements, the bona 
fide family relationship of registrants 
would be protected as long as possi- 
ble. 

At the same time National Selec- 
tive Service headquarters announced 
the distribution to its agencies of a 
list of 34 broad essential activities 
compiled by the War Manpower 
Commission. The list, which in- 
cludes under broad activity classifi- 
cations “the products, facilities, and 
services considered necessary to war 
production and essential to the sup- 
port of the war effort,’ was pre- 
pared to guide local boards when 
considering individual registrants for 
occupational classifications but in no 
way alters the statutory ban on 
group deferments. 

The list of civilian activities nec- 
essary to war production and essen- 
tial to the war effort, which may be 
used to guide local boards in consid- 
ering occupational classification of 
registrants, specifies that such activi- 
ties must meet one or more of the 
following tests: 

(a) That the business is fulfilling a 
contract of the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, or other governmental 
agencies engaged directly in war produc- 
tion ; 

(b) that the business is performing a 
governmental service directly concerned 
with promoting or facilitating war pro- 
duction ; 

(c) that the business is performing a 
service, governmental or private, directly 
concerned with providing food, clothing, 
shelter, health, safety, or other requisites 
of the civilian daily life in support of the 
war effort; 

(d) that the business is supplying 
material under subcontracts for contracts 
included in (a), (b), or (c), above; or, 

(e) that the business is producing raw 
materials, manufacturing materials, sup- 
plies, or equipment, or performing serv- 
ices necessary for the fulfillment of con- 
tracts included in (a), (b), (c), or (d 
above. 

Having found that the business in 
which a registrant is engaged comes 
under some group in the attached 
list, and having applied the tests and 
made the determination that it is an 
essential activity, consideration will 

be given to the occupation of the 
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registrant, within that activity and, 
if he is found to be a “necessary 
man” as defined by Selective Service 
Regulations, occupational classifica- 
tion may be made by the board. 

The list of essential activities of 
special interest to the nonmetallic- 
minerals industries follows: 


Construction: Highway and street con- 
struction, marine construction; and con- 
struction of approved industrial plants, 
houses, hospitals, and military projects 
and repair of such facilities; as well as 
all basically metallic materials, parts, 
equipment; and services necessary to 
complete such construction. 

Nonmetallic mining and processing and 
quarrying: The mining and processing of 
rock salt, phosphate rock, sulphur, pot- 
ash, asbestos, graphite pyrites, graphite, 
borates and other salines, fluorspar, mica, 
talc, abrasive sands, and similar products. 
Excludes all mined or quarried non- 
metallic materials used exclusively in 
construction. 


Production of stone, clay and glass 
products: Technical, scientific, and in- 
dustrial pressed and blown ware; sand- 
lime and fire-brick and other heat-resist- 
ing clay products; lime; abrasive wheels, 
stones, paper, cloth and related products; 
asbestos products including steam and 
other packing, pipe and boiler covering; 
crucibles and retorts; porcelain electrical 
supplies; as well as parts of military ap- 
paratus. 


Issues Twenty Revised 
Asphalt Specifications 


Twenty newly-revised asphalt con- 
struction specifications have just 
been issued by The Asphalt Institute. 
In their scope they range, in seven 
classifications, from high types “A” 
down to surface treatments “S.” 

Revision was made to incorporate: 
(a) present U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards Simplified Practice relating to 
the gradation of aggregates; (b) the 
most recently developed equipment 
essentials; and (c) the latest Insti- 
tute recommendations, based upon 
a correlation of its laboratory studies 
and field engineering experience. 


Slate Industry Enjoys 
Improved Conditions 


Slate sold at quarries in the Unit- 
ed States in 1941 amounted to 618,- 
660 short tons valued at $7,515,634, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines. This was an in- 
crease of 31 per cent. in both quan- 
tity and value compared with 1940. 

Sales of crushed slate for roofing 
granules and flour, which amounted 
to 437,670 short tons valued at 
$3,105,800, increased 37 per cent. in 
quantity and 35 per cent. in value 
compared with 1940. 


Intensive Mining of 
Mica Deposits in 
New England Sought 


Steps being taken by the federal 
government to foster war-urgent 
mica mining and production in New 
England “even if not economical by 
peacetime standards” were outlined 
to interested persons from Vermont, 
Maine, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire at a recent 
meeting held at Canaan, New 
Hampshire, under sponsorship of 
the New England Industrial Re- 
search Foundation, the New Hamp- 
shire Planning and Development 
Commission and other agencies. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
domestic production of the vital 
mineral because of the precarious 
Indian export situation, Raymond 
B. Ladoo of Washington, chief of 
the WPB mica division, told of the 
government-subsidized Colonial 
Mica Corporation of New York, a 
non-profit group, which will lease 
machinery at low rates to approved 
property owners and find ready mar- 
kets for high-grade type of material. 

“Ninety-five per cent. of mica goes 
to the war,” Mr. Ladoo said. “Prac- 
tically every device is dependent 
upon the use of mica. In dollar 
value the amount of mica in a fin- 

ished tank or bomber or submarine 
is trifling. But none of them can 
function without it. The mica now 
needed is the high-grade, flat, clear 
sheets at least one and one-half by 
two inches in size.” 

George A. Purcell, president of 
Colonial Mica Corporation, said 
that his company, with no assets, no 
income and no profit, would make 
it possible for even sub-marginal 
mines to operate and receive the 
maximum value of production. The 
question of what prices will be paid 
for mica, he said, was as yet unde- 
termined. Strategic mica, however, 
and products made from such mica 
are exempt from the operation of 
the general price-freezing order. 

Urging mica men to contact the 
corporation’s New York office from 
which field men would be sent out 
to examine properties, Mr. Purcell 
said the government also was work- 
ing to overcome the labor supply 
problem. The federal government, 
he said, already has sent a directive 
order to local rationing boards to 
give first consideration to mica 
miners and workers on tire-retread 
requests. He also mentioned the 
possibility soon of selective-service 
exemption and gasoline preferences 
for such men. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS INDICATORS 





Donald Nelson’s reor- 
WPB, announced on 
an unqualified disap- 
Indeed, as Mr. Nelson 
was a realinement rather 
organization. The few 
nges that were effected, 
vere largely empty for- 
illiam L. Batt and James 
on were elevated to the 
vice-chairmen; Amory 
formerly deputy chief of 
of Industry Branches, 
ted to Director General 
; while Phillip D. Reed, 
en the center of a storm 
rsy for several months, 
special emissary to Great 
brief, by the shop-worn 
hifting old faces to new 
are expected to believe 
umbering War Production 
been girded for the tre- 
isk of the next few 
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view point of business, 
teresting aspect of the 
is that the grip of the 
ices on the economy of 
has tightened appreci- 
battle that raged behind 
during the days immedi- 
ling the “reorganization,” 
nd Navy won a decisive 
be sure, the physical job 
the scarce materials has 


been left in the hands of WPB, but 
this means little when the actual di- 
vision of the available supply can be 
directed by the services. For practical 
purposes, WPB retains control over 
the flow of materials to civilian in- 
dustries and that is about all. In war 
industries final authority over priori- 
ties is retained by the Army and 
Navy. From the point of view of the 
people as a whole and the objective 
of winning the war, too much con- 
trol remains in the hands of men 
who place private business interests 
above the security of the nation. 

Although the turn of events in 
Washington was distinctly disap- 
pointing, news from the production 
lines continues favorable. Measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s com- 
posite index of production in manu- 
facturing and mining, industrial ac- 
tivity in June advanced to a new 
“peak.” Compared with a revised 
index of 175 for May, the prelimin- 
ary index for June stood at 177 
(1935-39 = 100). In the correspond- 
ing month of last year the index was 
159 per cent. of the 1935-39 aver- 
age. This indicates that industrial 
production as a whole has increased 
11 per cent. during the past year. It 
is expected, moreover, that the index 
will reach the 200 level during the 
next twelve months. 

Even more significant than the 
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absolute increase in industrial ac- 
tivity is the fact that military items 
accounted for 70 per cent. of the 
total durable-goods production in 
June. The Federal Reserve Board 
also estimates that approximately 
one-half of our total industrial out- 
put during the month was for war 
purposes. War-goods production is 
expected to account for a still larger 
share of our total industrial output 
during the next few months. 

In June, as in the months imme- 
diately preceding, the steel and con- 
struction industries contributed heav- 
ily to the advance of the composite 
index of industrial production. Other 
noteworthy gains were registered, 
however, in electric-power produc- 
tion and freight-car loadings. All the 
evidence suggests that further im- 
pressive increases were made in the 
production of aircraft, ships, tanks, 
and armament during the month. 

Steel production in June amounted 
to 7,022,155 tons, bringing the total 
output for the first half of the cur- 
rent year to 42,570,247 tons. In 
comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1941, this represents an in- 
crease of more than 4 per cent. and 
is 1.4 per cent. above the tonnage 
produced in the last half of 1941. 
Barring labor disturbances and seri- 
ous scrap shortages, it now appears 
probable that the total production 
for the year will reach 85,000,000 
tons. 

The rise in industrial output is 
reflected in employment. Total em- 
ployment is now estimated at some- 
what more than 50,000,000, the 
highest in the history of the country, 
surpassing even the “boom” days of 
1929. The number of persons en- 
gaged in work directly connected 
with the war was estimated at 12,- 
500,000 as of July 1, as compared 
with 9,000,000 on April 1, and 6,- 
000,000 on January 1. 

War spending in June rose to a 
total of $4,123,600,000, a daily av- 
erage of $158,660,000. This is an in- 
crease of 6.3 per cent. over May. A 
further increase in the rate of ex- 
penditures for war purposes is ex- 
pected during the current month. 

Prices remained virtually un- 
changed during the past month. For 
the week ended July 11 the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ index of whole- 
sale commodity prices stood at 98.5 
per cent. of the 1926 average, indi- 
cating that the general level of prices 
has risen only 0.1 per cent. during 
the month. 
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Asbestos in Brake linings. —Order 
M-123 was amended July 6 by the 
Director of Industry Operations, 
WPB, to permit the use of asbestos 
textiles in the manufacture of brake 
linings, clutch facings and other 
woven friction materials without an 
A-10 rating. 

Under the existing order this rat- 
ing is required and has been ob- 
tained by the automotive industry 
through orders P-54 and P-57. With 
the use of the Production Require- 
ments Plan these orders will be 
eliminated. This amendment will 
permit the orderly flow of this ma- 
terial to the automotive industry 
without a rating. 

As the manufacture of woven 
friction material is set up to supply 
the normal needs of the automotive 
industry the amount available is far 
in excess of current demand. 


Automotive Spare Parts. —A blan- 
ket order governing production of 
spare parts for all types of automo- 
tive equipment and imposing rigid 
restrictions on inventories was 1s- 
sued July 6 by the Director of In- 
dustry Operations, WPB. 

Approximately 1,400 manufacturers of 
replacement parts for passenger cars, 
light, medium and heavy trucks, trailers, 
buses and off-the-highway vehicles are 
affected by the order (L-158), which 
covers the two remaining quarters of 
this year and supersedes all previous or- 
ders (L-35, L-4 and L-4-c) relating to 
spare parts. 

Parts to be produced under the terms 
of the order represent the minimum num- 
ber required to retain the efficiency of 
the country’s motor-transportation sys- 
tem. Because of the rigid production 
and inventory restrictions, it is expected 
that high priority assistance will be made 
available to parts producers so that essen- 
tial motor vehicles can be maintained for 
the duration of the war. 

An important feature of the order, 
which is expected to make available to 
the national scrap pile a quantity of 
scarce materials almost equal to that in- 
volved in the production of new spare 
parts, is a provision requiring consumers, 
after July 15, to turn in to distributors 
a used part before accepting delivery of 
a new part. In addition, the order pro- 
vides no new part may be sold or deliv- 
ered to a consumer to replace a part 
which can be reconditioned by a dis- 
tributor. 

During the third and fourth quarters 
of this year, producers will be permitted 
to manufacture parts on either of two 
bases. 

Manufacturers of parts for medium 
and heavy trucks, trailers, buses and off- 
the-highway vehicles may make up to 
125 per cent. of their sales of these parts 
during the same period last year, pro- 
vided their over-all inventory of parts 
does not exceed a 4-month supply. On 
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the other hand, if their inventory exceeds 
a 4-month supply they may manufacture 
up to 75 per cent. of their sales during 
the same period in 1941, provided they 
do not increase their inventory position 
at the end of each calendar quarter over 
what it was at the beginning of each cal- 
endar quarter. 

Manufacturers of spare parts for pas- 
senger cars and light trucks may make 
up to 70 per cent. of their sales during 
the corresponding quarter last year, pro- 
vided their over-all inventory does not 
exceed a four-month supply. If their in- 
ventory is in excess of this amount, they 
may manufacture up to 50 per cent. of 
their sales during the same period last 
year, provided they do not increase their 
inventory position at the end of each 
calendar quarter over what it was at the 
beginning of each calendar quarter. 

The production restrictions do not ap- 
ply to orders for delivery to the Army 
and Navy, certain specified government 
agencies, the governments of the United 
Nations, and to Lend-Lease shipments. 

After August 15 distributors in the 
Eastern and Central time zones will be 
limited to a 60-day supply of spare parts, 
in dollar value and distributors in other 
time zones will be restricted to a 90-day 
supply. However, distributors may order 
and accept delivery of any part which 
is not in stock but which is required for 
emergency repair of a vehicle. A cer- 
tificate for such emergency orders must 
be filed with producers, and producers 
must give these orders preference in their 
shipping schedules. 

The order, like the previous orders 
which it supersedes, applies only to des- 
ignated repair parts, and is not appli- 
cable to parts which are not essential to 
the operation of a vehicle. A _ specific 
provision is included prohibiting produc- 
tion of so-called non-functional parts for 
medium and heavy trucks, buses and 
off-the-highway vehicles after July 31. 


Bauxite Allocated._I ncreased 
bauxite production in southern ore 
fields was forecast July 7 by the ac- 
tion of the Director of Industry 
Operations in placing bauxite and 
alumina, from which aluminum is 
produced, under complete allocation 
control. The action, taken by issu- 
ance of Order M-1l-h, was made 
necessary by the rapid increase in 
aluminum production and the in- 
creasingly serious shipping situation. 

The purpose of the order is to con- 
serve high-grade bauxite, that contain- 
ing less than 15 per cent. silica, for the 
manufacture of products needed for war. 

Both Arkansas and imported bauxite 
containing less than 15 per cent. silica 
will be allocated primarily for the manu- 
facture of aluminum, abrasives and avia- 
tion gasoline. Restricted as well as non- 
restricted grades mined in Alabama, 
Georgia, Virginia, Tennessee, Mississippi 
and other states from small and scattered 
deposits will be permitted a more gen- 
eral use, such as the manufacture of 
chemicals and refractories. 

Arkansas is the principal domestic 
source of high-grade bauxite, the bulk of 


the country’s regular supply being im- 
ported from South America. 

Use of high-silica bauxite, clay and 
other aluminous materials in the manu- 
facture of chemical salts is expected to 
save several hundred thousand tons a 
year of high-grade bauxite for war pur- 
poses. 

The order, which is effective August 1, 
gives consumers of restricted bauxite and 
alumina until September 1 to use up ma- 
terials on hand, provided the amount 
used between July 1 and August 31 does 
not exceed one-third the amount so used 
during the last six months of 1941. 

Consumers of bauxite must file requests 
for allocation on Form PD-567 and 
alumina users Form PD-568. 

Increasing quantities of high-grade 
bauxite and alumina are necessary be- 
cause of the great expansion in alumi- 
num output now under way. Alumina 
requirements for 1943 are expected al- 
most to double 1942 needs. 


Cement Industry Committee.— 
The WPB cement-industry advisory 
committee has the following mem- 


bership: 


Government presiding officer: John L. 
Haynes, chief, Building Materials 
Branch. 

Industry Members: M. M. Alexander, 
Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Garner A. Beckett, Riverside Ce- 
ment Co., Los Angeles, Cal.: L. N. 
Bryant, Green Bag Cement Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; R. W. Crum, Highway Re- 
search Board, Washington, D. C.: A. E. 
Douglass, Allentown Portland Cement 
Co., Catasauqua, Pa.; Edwin P. Lucas, 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash.; L. Morris Mitchell, Merritt, 
Chapman & Scott, New York, N. Y.: 
John F. Neylan, Lone Star Cement Co., 
New York, N. Y.; W. GC. Russell, Peer- 
less Cement Co., Detroit, Mich.: Blaine 
S. Smith, Universal Atlas Cement Co.. 
New York, N. Y.; S. W. Storey, Trinity 
Portland Cement Co., Chicago, IIl.; Jo- 
seph S. Young, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Allentown, Pa.; W. A. Wecker, 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Herbert A. Snow, Portland Cement 
Co. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Gypsum—Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee.—The Bureau of Industry 
Advisory Committees has appointed 
the following advisory committee for 
the gypsum industry. 


J. L. Haynes, Chief of the Build- 
ing Materials Branch, is Government 
Presiding Officer. 


Committee members are: 


John C. Best, National Gypsum Co 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. E. Chism, Texas Cement Plaster 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

F. G. Ebsary, Ebsary Gypsum Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Gordon C. Estes, Certain-Teed Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

W. L. Keady, U. S. Gypsum Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

W. H. Kellogg, Jr., Connecticut Ada- 
mant Plaster Co., New Haven, Conn. 


] 
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LIST A 
No-lift, high-platform 
No-lift, low-platform 
Low- lift, high-platform 
Low- lift, low-platform 
High- lift, low-platform 
Fork or ram 
Crane 


1,000 Ib. to 20,000 Ib. 
1,000 Ib. to 20,000 Ib. 
2,000 Ib. to 20,000 Ib. 
2,000 lb. to 20,000 Ib. 
2,000 Ib. to 10,000 Ib. 
2,000 Ib. to 60,000 Ib. 
2,000 Ib. to 20,000 Ib. 


Tractor *1,500 lb. to 6,000 Ib. 


Motorized low-lift 2,000 Ib. to 6,000 Ib. 
Straddle trucks 10,000 lb. to 30,000 Ib. 


*Maximum draw-bar pull. 


Machinery Prices.—Sweeping revi- 
sion of existing price regulations for 
machines and parts, together with a 
broadening of controls to cover sub- 
assemblies, their components, and 
machinery services, was announced 
July 1 by Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson. The changes in the ma- 
chinery-price-control structure are 
embodied in Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 136, as amended, which 
supersedes a regulation bearing the 
same number which was to have 
gone into effect July 1, 1942. 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 136, 
as amended, covers machines and parts, 
and machinery services. This regulation 
formalizes informal controls over machin- 
ery which were set up during the fall 
of 1941 and the early part of 1942. 
These informal controls had covered 
nearly all industrial machinery, railroad 
equipment and electrical equipment. The 
regulation also extends control to parts 
and sub assemblies of such machinery and 
equipment. Most of the field covered by 
this regulation is of vital importance in 
the war effort. Some of the equipment 
covered enters directly into military 
items. 

The Regulation, as amended, became 
operative July 22, 1942. In connection 
with the advancement of the effective 
date, the Price Administrator warned 
that persons affected by the Regulation, 
especially dealers in second-hand ma- 
chinery, should in the interim exercise 
extreme care to avoid making any pur- 
chases at excessive prices. After July 22 
sales will have to conform to the maxi- 
mum price requirements, regardless of 
the purchase prices paid. If any deliv- 
eries are made at higher than maximum 
prices, refunds will have to be made 
prior to September 1. 

The Regulation, as amended, brings 
the following changes and additions to 
the previous measure with respect to cov- 
erage and price-basing dates: 


1—It sets forth a long list of specific ma 
chines and parts, and provides that maximum 
prices for such machines shall be no higher than 
those charged October 1. 1941. 

2—It sets forth another specific list of ma- 
chine parts and provides that their maximum 
prices shall be no higher than those charged 
March 31, 1942. These two lists set forth the 
complete coverage of the Regulation. 

8—For purposes of clarification the Regula 
tion contains an illustrative list of products not 
covered by Regulation No. 136. but which are 
covered by the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tine or other specific regulations 

-It provides March 31, 1942 as the basing 

Ps to be used in determining maximum prices 
for machinery services. and . ‘cludes a number 
of services previously in the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 


For machines or parts for which the 

manufacturer does not have list prices, 
the regulation provides that maximum 
prices are to be computed on the basis 
of the following pricing formula: 
_ 1—The price-determining method which was 
in use on the price basing date, apnlying the 
overhead rate, machine hour rates, if any, or 
other bases of computation which were in use 
on that date; 


sal rates in effect on the price basing 
oan 


» bas 
rm date with some Guanine: 


4—Actual prices paid or to be paid for sub- 
contracted machinery services, not in excess of 
maximum prices provided by the Regulation, as 
amended; 

5- -Freight rates in effect on March 31, 1942 

6—If sold on an installed basis, labor rates 
in the area of installation in effect on, or 
agreed to or announced on or before April 27, 
1942 for labor required for installation, or 
where the wage stabilization agreement issued 
May 22, 1942 between the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor and certain agencies of 
the United States is operative, labor rates in 
effect on July 1, 1942 


Items listed in Appendix A of the reg- 
ulation, for which maximum prices are 
to be computed with October 1, 1941 as 
the basing date, include prime movers 
(such as heavy engines and turbines), 
industrial and marine power apparatus, 
processing machinery and equipment, 
construction and mining machinery, a 
long list of electrical equipment, railroad 
equipment, and auxiliary and miscellane- 
ous equipment. 

Those to which the March 31, 1942 
basing date is applicable, include miscel- 
laneous parts and subassemblies and aux- 
iliary tools for machinery. 

Illustrative of products excluded from 
this regulation are aircraft gasoline and 
Diesel engines, automotive replacement 
parts, bolts, nuts, screws and rivets, car- 
penter’s tools, ferrous and non-ferrous 
castings as sold by the foundry, etc. 

Items of interest to the nonmetallic- 
minerals industries are listed below: 


1390.32 Appendix A: Machines and Parts to 
which the October 1, 1941 date is applicable. 
[ Partial lists follow. Ep. ] 

(a) Prime Movers: 

Diesel engines, except aircraft Diesel en 
gines. 

Gas engines and gas generators. 

Gasoline and kerosene engines for ma- 
rine, tractor, railway, and_ stationary 
use. 

Steam engines and steam turbines. 

(b) Industrial and Marine-Power Apparatus: 

Boilers, industrial and marine. 

Oil burners, industrial and marine (burn 

ing not less than No. 6 oil). 

Stokers, industrial and marine (1200 
pounds per hour or more). 

(c) Processing Machinery and Equipment: 

Ceramics Machinery. 

(d) Construction and Mining Machinery: 

Asphalt-mixing plants. 

Concrete mixing, placing’ and finishing 
equipment 

Cranes (overhead, crawler, and locomo 
tive). hoists and derricks. 

Crawler and non- agricultural tractors. 

Core-drilling machinery. 
excavating and earth-moving machinery 
(including power shovels, ditchers, 
draglines and power scrapers). 

Dredging machinery. 

Heaters (stone, sand or bitumen). 

Mining machinery (including mine cars 
and trucks). 

Ore-crushing and concentrating machin 
ery. 

Portable power-driven tools. 

Rock crushers. 

Spreaders. 

Well-drilling equipment. 

(e) Electrical Equipment: 

Are and resistance welding equipment, 
electrodes and supplies. 

Capacitors. 

Carbon, graphite and metal graphite 
products for electrical uses. 

Circuit breakers. 

Commercial lighting equipment. 

Communication equipment (including 
telephone, telegraph, signalling appara 
tus and public-address systems). 

Conduit fittings. 

Electric motors, generators, and renewal 
parts (except automotive). 

Electric motor-generator sets. 

Flectric storage batteries. 

Electrical control equipment (including 
magnet and renewal parts), except 
control devices used for domestic in 
stallations. 

Electrical industrial heating units and 
devices. 

Electrical-power conversion and rectify- 
ing equipment of any type or size. 

Electrical wire, cable and cable acces 
sories (except when subject to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 82 as amended. 

Feeder voltage regulators. 

Flood-lighting equipment. 

Instruments for measuring 
equipment. 

Industrial and marine electrical-lighting 
equipment. 


electrical 
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Instruments for Measuring electrical 
quantities (except automotive). 
Knife and inclosed switches. 
Magnetos. 
Metallic outlets and switchboxes. 
Metallic and non-metallic ducts. 
Outdoor and indoor substations. 
Panel and distribution boards, except as- 
bestos and cement boards. 
Switchgear and switchgear accessories. 
Synchronous condensers. 
Transformers, including specialty trans- 
formers. 
Trolley-line material. 
Turbine-generator sets. 
Wiring devices. 
X-ray and electro-therapeutic apparatus 
(f) Railroad Equipment: (for steam and elec 
tric Railroads and surface, elevated and 
underground railways). 
Freight cars. 
Passenger cars. 
Locomotives and tenders (including min 
ing and industrial) 
Car and locomotive parts and specialties 
including: 

Bearings, truck-side. 

Boilers, fireboxes, front ends, and 
cabs and fittings, fixtures, devices 
or appliances mounted thereon. 

Brakes and brake gear 

Coupler devices or attachments 

Devices and appliances mounted on 
locomotives for treatment, distri 
bution and control of water, fuel, 
steam, sand and electricity. 

Doors and fixtures (except those sub 
ject to Revised Price Schedule N« 
40—Builders’ Hardware and In 
sect Screen Cloth.) 

Draft gears, buffers and attachments 

Driving, foundation and running 
gear. 

Heating, lighting, ventilating and air 
conditioning equipment. 

Journal boxes, assembled 

Lubricating devices. 

Miscellaneous fittings, fixtures, spe 
cialties, devices or appliances de 
signed specifically for use on cars 
or locomotives (not including ar 
tillery or other exclusively mili 
tary or naval equipment designed 


for mounting on cars or locomo 
tives). 

Safety appliances and warning de 
vices 


Sides, roofs, ends, running boards, 
brake steps. 
Spring rigging, snubbers, shock ab 
sorbers, 
Steel tires. 
Trucks, complete 
Underframes 
Wheels. cast-iron and spun-steel 
Machines, tools, devices and appliances 
designed specifically for the installa 
tion, operation, maintenance and pro 
tection of tracks, yards, signals, rolling 
stock and motive power 
Signal equipment, including highway 
crossing signals 
Stationary plants for handling fuel, sand, 
water and cinders. 
g) Auasiliary Equipment: 
Dust-collecting equipment, industrial 
Furnaces and ovens, industrial. 
Heat-exchange equipment and pressure 
vessels, industrial. 
Lubricating systems and devices, indus 
trial. 
Material-handling equipment, industrial 
(cars, trucks, hacks, etc.). 
Water-softening and purifying equipment, 
industrial. 
(h) Miscellaneous 
Elevators and conveyors 
Fans and blowers (including domestic 
hot-air furnace fans), except pedestal, 
portable and ceiling household office 
fans. 
Gas welding and cutting equipment 
Mechanical instruments for measuring, 
testing, recording, or indicating, in 


cluding aircraft, marine, scientific, 
laboratory, and precision instruments, 
(not including carpenters’ tools, or 
surgical, optical, and dental instru 
ments). 


Portable heating, welding, burning and 
thawing equipment 

Pumps and compressors except automo 
tive, hand-operated and farm pumps 

Surveying and drafting instruments 
(not including school, art and _ office 
supplies). 

Weighing scales, industrial and plat 


torm 
Valves, automatic. 
(i) Miscellaneous Parts and Subassemblics 


Anti-friction bearings 

Chains, sprocket, and roller and silent. 

Galvanometer and pyrometer  move- 
ments. 

Gears, pinions, sprockets, and speed-re- 
ducers (except when subject to Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 105, as 
amended). 

Industrial clockwork systems used in 
connection with mechanical instru 
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ments. 

Industrial power-transmission equipment, 
belt tighteners and shifters, clutches, 
couplings and collars, hangers and 
brackets, motor bases, pillow blocks 
and bearing housings, pulleys and 
sheaves, universal joints, variable- 
speed drives. 

Springs for mechanical instruments. 

1290.34 Appendix C: Illustrative list of 
products not covered by Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 136. 

(Note: Maximum prices for the following 
products are established by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation or by other price sched- 
ules, regulations, or orders issued by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration.) 

Abrasive wheels. 

Automotive electric motors and generators. 

Automotive gasoline engines. 

Automotive parts and subassemblies (except 
batteries) manufactured prior to 1942 or 
authorized by the WPB to be manufac 
tured in 1942, when such parts and sub- 
assemblies are sold for use in private or 
commercial motor vehicles of 1942. or 
earlier models. 

Automotive pumps. 

Bolts, nuts, screws, and rivets (as defined 
in Maximum Price Regulation No. 147). 

Carpenter’s tools. 

Castings, ferrous and non-ferrous, as sold by 
the foundry. whether rov~h or machined. 

Drill pipe, casing and tubing. 

Dry batteries. 

Frames, bolsters, couplers, and vokes (as 
defined in Revised Price Schedule No. 41 

Steel Castings). 

Hand-hoist chains. 

Hand tools. 

Iron and steel products defined in Re 
vised Price Schedule No. 6) 

Manual valves. 

Mechanical rubber goods (as defined in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 149) 

Non-ferrous forgings. 

Office machines. 

Rubber belts and belting. 


Mechanical Rubber Restrictions. 

Further conservation of rubber by 
more stringent specifications for a 
long list of civilian products was 
ordered July 21 by the Director- 
General for Operations. 

Amendment No. 9 to Order 
M-15-b-1 sets up revised specifica- 
tions for conveyor, elevator and 
transmission belting, hose, packing, 
pipe coupling rings, and rubber-pro- 
tected industrial equipment, abra- 
sive implements and mine and in- 
dustry safety parts. 

The changes in Amendment No. 
9 are expected to result in the sav- 
ing of from 300 to 400 tons of 
crude rubber per month. An addi- 
tional 100 tons a month is ex- 
pected to be saved by the changed 
rubber-footwear specifications, with 
the same number of pairs manufac- 
tured per year is in the past. 


Mining Branch Moved.—The ad- 
dress of the Mining Branch of WPB 
has been changed again. All cor- 
respondence should now be ad- 
dressed to E. W. Bauman, Mining 
Branch, War Production Board, 
Room 1430, Temporary Building 
“R,” 4th and Jefferson Drive, S. W., 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Bauman’s 
telephone number is still Republic 
7500, extension 3334. His assistants 
are James Bacon, whose extension 
number is 72367, and Don Gotham 
and Ben Hudson, whose extension 


number is 4965. 


Preference Ratings Extendible.— 


The use of preference ratings has 


been simplified and standardized by 
the terms of an amendment to 
Priorities Regulation No. 3, an- 
nounced June 12 by the Director of 
Industry Operations. 

Effective July 1, any preference 
rating, no matter how it has been as- 
signed, may be applied or extended 
by a single form of certification, 
which states merely that the pur- 
chaser certified to the seller and to 
the War Production Board that he is 
entitled to use the preference ratings 
indicated on his purchase order, in 
accordance with the terms of Priori- 
ties Regulation No. 3. 

Provisions of existing orders 
which require a purchaser to furnish 
his supplier with copies of prefer- 
ence-rating orders or other special 
certifications are all rescinded, ex- 
cept for the special provisions of 
Priorities Regulation No. 9 with re- 
spect to the application of prefer- 
ence ratings for certain types of 
exports. This change does not, how- 
ever, affect any provision of exist- 
ing preference rating orders which 
limits the kinds of material which 
may be obtained by use of the as- 
signed rating, or which requires 
specific information on _ purchase 
orders. 

In addition to the standard certi- 
fication, orders on which a prefer- 
ence rating is applied or extended 
after July 1 must also include the 
identification symbols required by 
Priorities Regulation No. 10, which 
established the Allocation Classifica- 
tion system. 

The amended Regulation No. 3 
restricts extension of preference rat- 
ings, in most cases, to material 
which will be delivered to, or phys- 
ically incorporated in a product de- 
livered to the person to whom the 
rating was originally assigned, or 
which will be used to replace in in- 
ventory materials so delivered, sub- 
ject to definite limitations. A rat- 
ing may not be extended to replace 
materials in inventory except to the 
extent necessary to restore the in- 
ventory to a practicable working 
minimum. No rating higher than 
A-1-b may be assigned to orders for 
replacement of materials in inven- 
tory, even though the order for 
which the materials were used may 
have carried a higher rating. 

A “basketing” provision permits 
the simultaneous extension of ratings 
which have been assigned by differ- 
ent preference-rating certificates or 
orders on a single purchase order. 

When ratings are “basketed” in this 
way, the lowest rating may be ex- 
tended for the whole order, or the 
various items in connection with 
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Priorities Under PRP.— A revised 
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To assure fair and uniform treat- 
ment of applicants under PRP spe- 
cific directions for assignment of 
ratings in accordance with the im- 
portance of various products in the 
war and civilian economy are now 
being prepared by the industry 
branches of the War Production 
Board. These directions will specify 
the grade of ratings—A-1-c, A-3, etc. 
—which should normally be granted 
for the use of each industry or type 
of production, and will indicate the 
policy to be followed in determining 
the amounts of materials to which 
such ratings may be assigned in each 
case. 

These processing directions will be 
made public from time to time as 
they are ready for use. This will en- 
able producers to know just where 
they stand with respect to priorities, 
and will assure uniform treatment 
for all firms handling the same type 
of war and essential civilian produc- 
tion in each industry. 

Under the new program, assign- 
ments of ratings to PRP applicants 
will depend increasingly on the na- 
ture and use of the applicant’s prod- 
uct, less on the pattern of preference 
ratings on the orders which he has 
on his books. For example, high rat- 
ings would be assigned to a manu- 
facturer of parts which would ulti- 
mately be incorporated in military 
planes or tanks, without his having 
to prove that 75 per cent. of his or- 
ders were A-l-a, 15 per cent. A-1-b, 
etc. 

This emphasis on the use of the 
product rather than on the pattern 
of existing preference ratings on or- 
ders to be filled by the applicant 
makes it possible to eliminate a con- 
siderable part of the information 
which has previously been required 
from PRP applicants, and consti- 
tutes the basis for the new, simplified 
instructions. 

For the present the revised PD- 
25A application form for the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan which 
was prepared for the April-June 
quarter will continue to be used, but 
the instructions specify that many 
of the columns may be left blank. 
These instructions are now available 
in War Production Board field of- 
fices, and applications on the sim- 
plified basis will be accepted, effec- 
tive immediately. 

Processing directions for assign- 
ment of ratings under PRP will, to a 
certain extent, replace the orders of 
the “P” series under which ratings 
have previously been assigned to 
various industries. The procedure 


under PRP will be somewhat differ- 
ent from the procedure under the 
limited blanket ratings, however, be- 
cause ratings assigned to applicants 
under PRP may be applied only to 
a specified quantity of materials or 
products to be delivered in a calen- 
dar quarter. In some cases, appli- 
cants may be given a higher rating 
for limited quantities of specific 
kinds of scarce materials in this way 
than they would be entitled to use 
for all of their requirements under 
a “P” order. 

Applicants who have used form 
PD-25X in the past should now ap- 
ply on form PD-25A as simplified. 
Use of the PD-25X form was dis- 
continued on May 23. 

PRP applications from producers 
and industries for which a process- 
ing direction has not yet been issued 
will be handled in much the same 
way as individual applications on 
PD-1A forms, by concurrence in the 
ratings and the amounts of materi- 
als for which the ratings are assigned 
between the Production Require- 
ments Branch and the industry and 
materials branches concerned. 

The application form to be used 
by PRP applicants in connection 
with the new procedure will be the 
pink form as revised for the April- 
June quarter. The headings may be 
changed so that this form can be 
used for the July-September, or sub- 
sequent quarters, and only those 
columns need to be filled out which 
are listed in the new instructions. 
However, all applicants hereafter 
will be required to fill cut Section E 
and F Supplement, which had been 
optional. 

The reduction in the amount of 
information required from appli- 
cants under the Production Require- 
ments Plan will make its use easier 
for many new industries which are 
expected to operate under the plan 
beginning July 1, 1942. At the same 
time, processing of applications in 
the branches of the War Production 
Board will be simpler and faster. 

Applicants who must put materi- 
als in process during a calendar 
quarter for delivery in a subsequent 
quarter may file a second PD-25A 
application covering the additional 
quarter. 

Specific changes in the use of form 
PD-25A, as outlined in the new in- 
structions are as follows: 

1. In Section B the reports of 
shipments in the most recent three 
months for which figures are avail- 
able no longer need to be broken 
down by preference ratings; only 
total shipments must be reported. 
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Specifically, the applicant will no 
longer be required to fill in Columns 
6, 7, 8 and 9 under Section B. 

2. Reports under Section C—in- 
ventory reports covering classes of 
products included in Section B—are 
eliminated entirely. 

3. Under Section D the column 
headed “Unfilled Orders” must be 
changed to “Orders Scheduled for 
Shipment During Quarter.” This 
will enable the War Production 
Board to obtain a more accurate pic- 
ture of the immediate materials re- 
quirements of the applicant, and as- 
sign proper ratings to him on the 
basis of his production schedule for 
the calendar quarter, rather than on 
the basis of all unfilled orders on his 
books, some of which may bear low 
preference ratings and be deferred 
for a considerable length of time. 

4. In Section E applicants will 
hereafter disregard columns 4 and 5, 
covering “Inventory Beginning of 
Quarter” and “received During 
Quarter.” Under “Statement for 
Quarter Ending .... (most recent 3 
months for which figures are avail- 
able)” they will fill in only columns 
6 and 7, in which they report past 
use, and inventory at the end of the 
quarter. 

The heading of Columns 8, 9, 10, 
and 11, covering anticipated require- 
ments, should be changed from 
“Quarter Ending June 30, 1942” to 
“Quarter Ending September 30, 
1942,” or the closing date of any 
calendar quarter for which the ap- 
plication is submitted. 

The heading of Column 10 under 
Section E, now “Leave Blank,” 
should be changed to “To Be Re- 
ceived During Quarter.” In this 
column the applicant will report his 
requirements of new materials to be 
received from his suppliers during 
the quarter; the difference between 
column 8 and column 10 will repre- 
sent the amount of materials which 
he can take from inventory. 

A new and simpler classification 
list for metals, showing the form in 
which they are to be reported in 
Section E, accompanies the new in- 
struction sheet. This classification 

list conforms with the list used on 
the general metals questionnaire, 
Form PD-275, and is to be substi- 
tuted for the classification of metals 
now contained in Materials List No. 
1 of Form PD-25A. Other materials 
are to be reported in Section F in 
accordance with Materials List No. 
1, as before. 

5. Changes in Section F, on which 
applicants report inventories and re- 
quirement of materials not con- 
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tained in Materials List No. 1 or in 
the metals classification, are exactly 
the same as the changes to be made 
in Section E—columns 4 and 5 will 
be disregarded, and in column 10, 
the applicant will report the dollar 
value of receipts of such materials 
which he needs to fill his require- 
ments during the quarter. 

6. Under Section G applicants 
may now also include requirements 
for minor capital items. However, 
such capital items must be directly 
concerned with plant operations, 
must not include office machinery 
or any machinery for addition to or 
expansion of existing facilities, and 
must not include machine tools or 
large equipment items. 

7. Sections E and F Supplement, 
in which anticipated requirements 
are broken down by classes of prod- 
ucts produced, must hereafter be 
filled in by all applicants under the 
Production Requirements Plan. 
However, this section now becomes 
in fact a supplement to Section E 
only; the report should include only 
anticipated requirements of materi- 
als listed in Materials List No. 1 or 
in the metals classification list, and 
must not include other materials re- 
ported in Section F. Consequently, 
the totals of the quantities entered in 
the anticipated requirements col- 
umns—columns 12, 14, 16 and addi- 
tional columns if necessary—must 
equal the requirements of each ma- 
terial reported in column 8 of Sec- 
tion E. 

Elimination of the figures previ- 
ously required on Form PD-25A in 
the columns which have now been 
cancelled will mean that applica- 
tions will be rated in the War Pro- 
duction Board to an increasing ex- 
tent on the basis of the importance 
of the applicant’s products or the 
end use of his products, and less con- 
sideration will be given to the exist- 
ing pattern of preference ratings on 
his orders. 

This constitutes a further step 
toward use of the Production Re- 
quirements Plan as a method of al- 
locating specific quantities of ma- 
terials to producers on the basis of 
the importance of their operations in 
war and essential civilian produc- 
tion. 


Refractory-Brick Material Inven- 
tory: Inventory restrictions on ma- 
terials for the manufacture of refrac- 
tory brick, used in heat-treating 
furnaces for the manufacture of steel 
and other products, have been lifted 
by the terms of an order issued June 





1 by the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions. General Inventory Order 
M-161 exempts sixteen materials, 
none of them scarce from the inven- 
tory restrictions of Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 1. The purpose of the order 
is to encourage the purchase of the 
bulky materials at a time when 
transportation facilities are not over- 
burdened. The sixteen exempted 
materials are: bentonite, kaolin, ball 
clay, stoneware clay, diatomaceous 
earth, feldspar, spodumene, potter’s 
flint, domestic andalusite, domestic 
dumortierite, domestic kyanite, do- 
mestic sillimanite, pinite, pyrophyl- 
lite soapstone, and tale. 


Return-Load Order Canceled.— 
A revision of General Order ODT 
No. 3, governing over-the-road op- 
erations of motor trucks by com- 
mon carriers, was issued July 14 by 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 
The revised order, establishing a 
more flexible standard for conserva- 
tion of such transport equipment, 
takes effect August 1. 

The ODT announced at the same 
time that a provision of the original 
order requiring trucks to be loaded 
to at least 75 per cent. of capacity 
on return trips has been canceled. 
Similar provisions in General Or- 
ders ODT 4 and 5, governing op- 
eration of trucks by contract and 
private carriers in  over-the-road 
service, also have been canceled. 
Revisions of these orders are to be 
issued shortly, the ODT announced. 

Under General Order 3, as re- 
vised, all trucks affected by the or- 
der must carry a capacity load over 
a “considerable portion” of the trip 
out or the trip back. 

Trucks may be operated by common 
carriers with less than a capacity load o1 
empty over a portion of the trip out o1 
back only if, after exercising “due dili- 
gence” as defined by the order, the 
owner or driver is unable to comply with 
the requirements of the order. 

The exercise of “due diligence” will 
include checking with Joint Information 
Offices being established in various cities 
pursuant to General Order No. 13 o1 
checking with other carriers individually, 
in the event there is no such service 
available, in an effort to obtain a load 

Only when all efforts to obtain a load 
and to lease a truck to another carrier 
have failed, may a truck be operated 
empty or patrially loaded over a part 
of the outgoing or incoming trip. 

In attempting to obtain a load for a 
truck, the owner or his representative is 
not required to take any action that 
would not be “consistent with prior com- 
mitments involving the use of the truck 
en route.” 

Another major revision limits trucks 
operated by common carriers in over-the- 
road service to a maximum speed of 40 
miles an hour as a means of saving tires 
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Tire Quotas for August. — Larger 


tire and tube quotas for August than 
July | been allotted to provide 
for i applications by essen- 


yperators for rationing 
the Office of Price Ad- 
nnounced July 24. 
for trucks, buses, farm 
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Office of Price Administra- 


Tire Restrictions. 


which was necessitated 
vidence that quotas will 
the needs of all those 
sibility lists, will cut off 


privately operated trucks 


carrying luxury goods, unless the trans- 
portation of such things is only inciden- 
tal to the main service performed by the 
vehicle. 

Besides the categorical exclusions from 
eligibility, the revision gives local War 
Price and Rationing Boards authority to 
winnow applications received from eligi- 
bles under List A, which includes the 
most essential transportation functions. 
After the change in the regulations be- 
comes effective, trucks, transporting raw 
materials, semi-manufactured or finished 
goods, including farm products and 
foods, will be recognized as eligible for 
tires only if the services they perform 
are essential to the war effort or public 
health and safety. Heretofore, trucks 
transporting commodities of that kind 
could be denied tires only if the appli- 
cations before a board were in excess of 
its quota. 

These regulations do not apply to 
common carriers, which still may carry 
the goods which private carriers no 
longer may move, except as an inciden- 
tal part of their operations, on rationed 
tires. 

The owner of a truck performing an 
essential transportation service not pro- 
vided for in the List A eligibility classi- 
fications of the regulations may file an 
application for a certificate for recapped 
tires under List B (which includes serv- 
ices deemed essential by the local board 
but not provided for in List A) up to the 
20th day of any month. If the board 
still has any recapped quota left, it may 
issue such certificates after the 25th of 
the month. 

The reduction in the truck eligibility 
list is accomplished by Amendment No. 
22, effective July 28, to the Revised Tire 
Rationing Regulations. 


Tractor Parts.— Production and dis- 
tribution of repair parts for track- 
laying tractors were placed under 
restrictions July 7 in order to as- 
sure an adequate supply for essen- 
tial uses. At the present time, due 
to uneven distribution, there is a 
shortage of certain repair parts for 
track-laying tractors being used on 
essential projects, such as ordnance 
plants, Army and Navy airports, 
cantonments, Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration projects, and mining, log- 
ging and agricultural operations 
closely related to the war program. 

Under Supplementary Limitation Or- 
der L-53-b, producers are prohibited from 
manufacturing, during the period from 
July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943, more re- 
pair parts than 50 per cent. of the total 
value, as expressed in terms of manufac- 
turer’s cost, of their entire production 
during 1941 of track-laying tractors and 
repair parts combined. 

Sales of spare parts by producers are 
restricted to the Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission, authorized distributors 
or dealers located within the United 
States or Canada. 

The order also provides that distribu- 
tors and dealers must obtain, before mak- 
ing any sales of repair parts to any 
person, a statement of the type of track- 
laying tractor to be repaired, the purpose 
for which it is to be used, and the mini- 
mum quantity of parts necessary to put 
the equipment in serviceable condition. 
Distributors and dealers are prohibited 


from delivering more parts than are nec- 
essary to meet a person’s minimum re- 
quirements. They must give preference 
to purchase orders for certified minimum 
requirements necessary to repair equip- 
ment to be used on war projects, which 
include any construction project under- 
taken by the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission or Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion or any construction project granted 
a preference rating higher than A-2 un- 
der any order in the P-19 series. 


Trailer Manufacture Stopped.— The 
War Production Board on June 25 
ordered a halt to production, ef- 
fective July 1, of commercial-type 
truck trailers for non-military use. 
No manufacturer will be permitted 
to produce any truck trailers hav- 
ing a_ load-carrying capacity of 
10,000 pounds or more, except for 
the Army and Navy, certain desig- 
nated government agencies, govern- 
ments of the United Nations and 
for deliveries under the Lend-Lease 
Act. 

Restrictions contained in the or- 
der do not apply to third-axle at- 
tachments, which have performed 
valuable services as substitutes in 
relieving the shortage of heavy 
trucks. Application of a third axle 
to a two-axle truck substantially in- 
creases the load capacity. 

The stop-production order cover- 
ing commercial-type truck trailers 
is contained in Supplementary Lim- 
itation Order L-1-g, which also re- 
moves buses from the terms of or- 
ders in the L-1 series. 


Trucks for Mining. —The War 
Production Board on July 24 cleared 
the way for the manufacture of not 
more than 500 large “off-the-high- 
way” trucks for use by mining and 
other essential industries and for 
export. 


An “off-the-highway” truck is defined 
as a “motor truck, truck-trailer, and/or 
trailer operating off the public highway, 
normally on rubber tires and especially 
designed to transport material, property 
or equipment on mining, construction, 
logging or petroleum-development proj- 
ects.” 

Production of such trucks was stopped 
May 31, 1942, by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

There are about 35 firms which nor- 
mally produce the custom-built, heavy- 
duty trucks that range in gross weight 
from 40,000 pounds to more than 100,- 
000 pounds, mounted on from 7 to 10 
wheels. 

This order, Amendment No. 1 to 
Supplementary General Limitation Or- 
der L-1-E, provides that the industry 
may manufacture between July 1 and 
December 31, 1942, a maximum of 500 
of the trucks for essential civilian and 
indirect military requirements. The or- 
der specifies, however, that quantities 
and types any firm may manufacture 
within that allotment must be authorized 
by the Director General for Operations. 
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“Rugged Individualism’ Will Not Win the War 


HEN it was announced some weeks ago that 

the organization of the War Production Board 

was to be changed with the view of increasing 
war-material production, hope was general that the 
administrative machinery behind our making of equip- 
ment needed for the winning of the war would there- 
after be able to cope with the conflicts between private 
and public interests which had constituted one of the 
greatest obstacles to unified all-out effort. When the 
changes were at last described it became apparent that 
the “reorganization” was little more than a realinement 
and that those charged with responsibility for prosecut- 
ing the war had been shifted about with little, if any, 
real alteration in their powers and aims. Because the 
Army and Navy appeared to have acquired greater 
control over production and allocation, many business 
men found the new set-up “disturbing”. Because busi- 
ness representatives on the WPB seemed to have re- 
linquished none of their powers, despite the new face 
put on things, the average man finds the new arrange- 
ment “disquieting”. 

Recently the WPB curtailed the expansion of steel- 
production facilities which had been ordered after 
months of delay. According to Senator Harry S. 
Truman’s testimony before the Gillette Committee, 
“Controlled production is trying to find safety for 
monopoly after the war’, in steel, as in aluminum and 
copper. In the opinion of Senator Joseph C. 
O’ Mahoney, the big steel companies absolutely control 
the policies of the WPB. The attitude of the board 
toward the development of the sponge-iron process for 
steel production is revealed by a letter written by W. L. 
Batt, director of materials for the WPB, who said that 
the board’s experts had investigated all the sponge-iron 
processes and that all but one had been “discarded as 
impossibilities’. And, “even in this case”, he added, 
“no great hopes are entertained”. Yet, the Bureau of 
Mines, through its director, R. R. Sayers, has said that 
“commercial sponge-iron plants should be installed 
with a minimum of delay in order that the quantity 
and quality of the nation’s steel production will not 
be lessened because of the shortage of scrap”. He 
stated this as the opinion of the bureau “and other 
government agencies concerned with essential mate- 
rials for the prosecution of the war’. But the WPB 
has continued its opposition to the process: “There is 
plenty of evidence that it is being suppressed”, says 
Senator Truman. 

While the shortage of scrap iron is curtailing the 
production of steel, we are making no use of a process 
which makes possible the production of high-grade 
iron, ideally suited to the production of steel, from low- 
grade ore and at a cost $5 per ton less than that of 
the common method. Sponge-iron plants can be built 
in units small enough to justify their erection at the 
“mouth of every iron mine” in the country. The steel 
companies are said to oppose the adoption of the 
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process because the resulting decentralization of pro- 
duction would “tend to destroy the concentrated con- 
trol which has been built up over half a century in 
the iron-and-steel industry”’. 

Several months ago Henry J. Kaiser, prominent 
west-coast sand-and-gravel producer and a builder of 
dams and ships, attempted in vain to get approval 
from the WPB to build a sponge-iron plant but was 
later given approval to build a plant using the tradi- 
tional pig iron and scrap iron. A similar attempt was 
made by persons in Missouri, but it was checked by a 
steel-company representative on the WPB who said 
that there was no more chance of those iron-ore de- 
posits being utilized than there was for a snowball in 
hell, according to Senator Bennett Champ Clark. The 
Senator charged that there are “certain men” in the 
WPB “who, by reason of former affiliations, are not in- 
terested in bringing into production facilities which, 
when the war is over, may compete with the organi- 
zations with which they have been affiliated’. 

This is the type of thing that hampers the develop- 
ment in America of the utmost in production and in 
civilian morale. Wherever Germany succeeds, on the 
firing line or on the production line, it succeeds be- 
cause there is no place in the Nazi system for the 
dominance of private interest as opposed to the nation’s 
war aims. Can one imagine German steel makers tell- 
ing those responsible for German steel production what 
processes should be used? Can one imagine the Ger- 
man automotive industry stalling for a year its conver- 
sion to the production of war material? Can one 
imagine Germans being denied the use of fluorescent 
lighting because it would reduce the average house- 
holder’s consumption of electricity? 


HIS war will not be won as quickly or as cheaply as 

it should, if we continue to entrust the production 
of war materiel to persons whose private interests stand 
to be adversely affected by unselfish devotion to the 
common welfare. “No man’, says the report of the 
Truman Committee, “can honestly serve two masters’. 
This is not due to lack of integrity as much as to 
habitual preoccupation with selfish interests. Men long 
accustomed to judging every action in terms of its 
effect on their own or their companies’ interests can 
not generally be expected to assume and to discharge 
impartially the responsibilities of public office. 

Many of the forms of greatness for which America 
stands as a symbol before the world are attributable 
to the spirit of individualism that has dominated its 
growth. But individualism, especially when of the type 
described as “rugged’’, may become the very antithesis 
of the liberty it proclaims, if it asserts its right to place 
individual interest above public good. That tendency, 
too evident in recent months, must be permanently 
checked, if the love of liberty we profess is to be more 
than a mere mouthing of meaningless words. 
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view of the plant at Silica, Ohio, with storage silos at right and plant office building in right foreground. 
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6-ton Truck Engineer- 


ing Corporation end-dump body was 
added to haul the clay to the plant. 
The stone and shale are still hauled 
to the plant by railway. The lime- 
stone quarry has a 25-foot face and 
is a massive formation. Well-drills 
were used for primary drilling and 
considerable secondary blasting was 
necessary. Ingersoll-Rand wagon- 
drills are now used for primary drill- 
ing and much better breakage is be- 
ing obtained. 

About 12 years ago the raw- 
grinding department was improved 
by replacing one of the three 
Compeb mills with 2 Kominuters in 
closed-circuit with Tyler Hum-mer 
screens. This resulted in some in- 
crease in capacity and improved the 
slurry fineness. The increased fine- 
ness is believed to have improved 
the expansion test (autoclave) and 
to have aided in the finish grinding. 

About 5 years ago Manitowoc 
Vanderwerp recuperators were in- 
stalled on the three 10- by 150-foot 
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rotary kilns and a year later 40-inch 
Raymond direct-firing coal mills re- 
placed the original coal-preparation 
department. These installations are 
credited with the production of a 
much higher grade of clinker, and 
have made possible much closer con- 
trol of kiln operating conditions. 
The recuperators also are said to 
have helped to improve the expan- 
sion test by their quick-quenching 
action on the clinker and the cooler 
clinker obtained has resulted in a 
cooler cement for shipping. The 
coal mills are grinding to a fineness 
of 80 per cent. through 200-mesh. 

Even better results were obtained 
after the installation late in 1941 of 
Eimco slurry filters on these kilns. 
Two filters actually went into oper- 
ation at that time and the third, al- 
though installed, has not yet been 
put in operation. These are cred- 
ited with having caused a consider- 
able reduction in the fuel consump- 
tion per barrel of clinker produced. 
Slurry was formerly fed to the kilns 
with a moisture content of 35 per 
cent. and, because of its high shale 
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content, was too stiff to be pumped 
efficiently. The filters have made it 
possible to increase the slurry mois- 
ture to 40 per cent. and yet produce 
the 18-per cent. slurry-filter cake 
which has proved to be best for the 
raw materials involved. The aver- 
age mix used consists of about 80 
per cent. limestone. The remainder 
is shale or clay or a mixture of both. 

The slurry from the raw-grinding 
mills is pumped into four mixing 
tanks equipped with mechanical and 
air agitation. The blending is usu- 
ally achieved in filling-a tank and 
it is seldom necessary to blend be- 
tween tanks. After a tank’s contents 





One of the three II-disk filters which de- 


water slurry before it is fed to the kilns. 


are analyzed and found satisfactory 
the slurry is pumped from it into 
three kiln-feed tanks which are in- 
terconnected so that a constant level 
is always maintained, Only one tank 
is emptied at one time and all the 
slurry is withdrawn from it before 
another tank is tapped. These tanks 
have a combined capacity of 3,000 
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View beneath one of the filters showing belt-conveyor to pug-mill. Dust chute at right. 


barrels. All the handling of the 
slurry is done by Wilfley pumps. 
Another 4-inch Wilfley pump 
feeds the slurry from these tanks 
through regulated orifices in a pipe 
to the Ferris-wheel feeders of the 
three Eimco slurry filters which in 
turn discharge it into troughs lead- 
ing to the filter sumps. Each filter 
has 11 disks, each one of which is 12 
feet in diameter and consists of 16 
segments or bags. Each segment is 
of wood bound with steel and has 
channels for the water which is 


Another view of one of the filters. 
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drawn out of the slurry through the 
filter cloth. 

Each filter is driven through a 
Reeves variable-speed reducer by a 





One of the three direct-firing unit coal mills. 


3-horsepower motor which can be 
operated at any of four speeds by 
means of four external connections. 
This combination makes possible a 
range of speeds wide enough to meet 
any possible future conditions. An 
automatic electric-relay control 
varies the speed of the Ferris-wheel 
feeder and of the filter in accord- 
ance with the speed of the kiln. 
The suction for both filters now 
in operation is supplied by an Inger- 
soll-Rand 26- by 12-inch Type XRE 
compressor operated as a vacuum 
pump. This machine maintains a 
25-inch vacuum and has sufficient 
capacity to serve also the third filter 
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from the waste-heat boilers and 
flues. From the pug-mill the mix- 
ture passes through an_ insulated 
pipe into the kiln. Each kiln is 
equipped with lifters for 15 feet at 
its feed end and these prevent any 
damming or plugging up at that 
point. 

This dust is collected from under 
the three waste-heat boilers by 
screw-conveyors which feed a cross 
screw-conveyor. This discharges 
the dust to three bucket-elevators, 
one for each filter, which in turn 
discharge to a cross screw-conveyor 
which is on the filter floor and runs 
in a direction opposite to that of the 
one below. From this screw-conveyor 
the dust falls into three hoppers 
from which screw-feeders discharge 
it into the feed ends of the pug-mills. 











One of the short-plate recuperators which . . This 18-foot mechanical separator operates 
penne es the efficiency of kiln | /he variable-speed d.-c. motors driv- tn cleved-ahenlt Sth the Galligulading 
| operation. ing these feeders are controlled by idbintlie. 
rheostats and their speed is not 
varied with the kiln speeds. With dust that formerly went out of the 


this flexible system if any kiln is shut cooler stacks. These are Type 9-VD, 
down, the dust from its boiler and Size 30-5 units, specified for 15,000 
; s,s * 


















flue can be fed to the other elevators c.f.m. at a temperature of 500 de- 

or bins, and any other emerengcy orees F 

grees F, 
| can be taken care of. If necessary, . The clinker is discharged from 
the excess dust can be discharged the coolers at hand-held tempera- 
from the end of the top screw-con- tures to the bottom strand of a Link- 
| veyor into a truck outside the build- Belt Peck continuous-bucket carrier 
ing. This has been necessary only which receives also the dust col- 
| when the plant was shut down and lected by the Multiclones. This car- 
the boilers were cleaned out. rier takes the clinker outside the 
. ; _The clinker is discharged from the building under the outdoor clinker- 
} Elect ind constant-weight feeder kilns into three 6- by 60-foot rotary storage pile, up through a support- 

whict stically control clinker feed to coolers. In May. 1942. Westerr ee pe pp 

\ seaienl ail as. sn meay, tte, Western ing pillar and back over the clinker 
Precipitation Corporation Miulti- storage. The clinker can be dis- 
clones were attached to each of the charged on the pile but, because of 


coolers and these salvage most of the (Continued on page 48) 
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Crude Silica-Sand Output Doubled 
to Meet War Demands of Foundries 


round uniform grains for which this 
district is noted. The material is 
found mainly in the bluffs along the 
Illinois and Fox Rivers and varies 
from almost pure white to buff and 
yellow in color. 

The various producing companies 
in the Ottawa district turn out 
crude sand, washed and dried and 
ground sands, or both. The crude 
sand is sold almost entirely to steel 
foundries as molding sand and for 
core-making. The washed and 
ground material has many uses in 
the chemical, processing and manu- 
facturing industries, glass manufac- 
ture being of primary importance. 

This article deals with the crude- 
sand phase of the operations, more 
specifically those carried on by the 
American Silica Sand Company, 
said to be the largest exclusive pro- 
ducer of crude silica sand in the 
United States. It operates three 
pits and plants designated as (1) 
The Ottawa crushing-and-screening plant as seen from an old mine entrance on the property. the Ottawa pit, (2) the Reynolds 
Underground mining was attempted instead of open-pit operations many years ago but was pit, and (3) the Higby Canyon pit. 

soon abandoned as impractical. During the 1941 season the com- 














UTCROPS of the St. Peter 
sandstone in the vicinity of 
Ottawa, Illinois, _ provide 
perhaps the finest quality of silica 
sand obtainable anywhere. Here, in 
an L-shaped area of approximately 
36 square miles, the St. Peter forma- 
tion is practically pure silica, the 
only important deleterious material 
being a small percentage of clay. 
The origin of the St. Peter sand- 
stone has long been a question of 
interest to geologists. Two theories 
have been advanced, the first ex- A view of the Ottawa pit showing train of dump cars and shovel. Note the extreme thick- 
plaining the formation as having ness of the overburden. 
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once been a great desert of drifting 
sand before burial, the second con- 
sidering the sandstone as a sedi- 
mentary deposit essentially marine 
in origin. 

The stone is readily broken down 
to grain size, the grains being 
rounded in shape in contrast to 
angular silica sands produced almost 
everywhere else. The clay occurs 
principally as an interstitial filling, 
coating and binding the _ grains 
together. The binder is of such a 
nature that, in any fracture of the 
material, the fractures go around 


the grains rather than through This is the Reynolds pit, material being transported to the plant around the cliff by a system 
them, and thereby preserve the of belt-conveyors. 
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Ottawa pit are harder and require 
considerably more processing. Since 
the operations at the first two pits 
are simplifications of those carried 
on at the Ottawa pit, the operating 





The 12-ton gasoline locomotive. 


methods at the latter only are de- 
scribed here. 

The deposit at the Ottawa pit 
is overlain with burden which runs 
up to 38 feet in thickness and in- 
cludes, besides topsoil and loam, 
strata of yellow and blue shale, fire 
clay, and a seam of third-vein 
bituminous coal which varies from 


18 to 26 inches in thickness. The 
dense overburden is blasted out, the 
coal is sold to local mines, and all 
the spoil is excavated by a 2-cubic 
yard Marion  Hesselman-engine- 
powered dragline. Dump _ trucks 
carry the material to a worked-out 
section of the pit. 

A new Bucyrus-Armstrong well- 
drill is going into service this sum- 
mer replacing an older model. This 
machine and several Ingersoll-Rand 




























Two sets of rolls which reduce much of the 
material to grain size. 


and Chicago Pneumatic sinkers are 
used to drill the deposit preparatory 
to blasting. Blasts are detonated at 
frequent intervals, every ten days 
or so, to prevent weathering and 
contamination of the raw material. 
Trojan explosives are used and an 
Ingersoll-Rand compressor driven 
by a 40-horsepower motor supplies 
air for the drills. 

The blasted sandstone is loaded 
by a Marion 1'%-cubic yard Diesel- 
powered shovel into dump cars 
which operate over 36-gage track 
and are drawn by a Whitcomb 
12-ton gasoline locomotive. The 
cars discharge over a rail grizzly 
into a receiving hopper near the 
plant, large pieces being sledged 
through the bars, which are spaced 
11 inches apart. An attempt is 
made to have a reserve supply of at 
least 200 tons in the hopper at all 


TYPICAL ANALYSES OF SEVEN TYPES OF CRUDE SAND PRODUCED BY 


Percentage Retained 


on Sieve No. 


Reynolds Pit 


6 0.0 0.0 
12 0.0 0.0 
20 0.1 0.0 
30 2.8 2.0 
40 40 2 27 6 
50 28 .2 28.3 
70 13.3 16.1 
100 78 97 
140 3.7 7.9 
200 1.5 45 
270 07 14 
Pan 0.4 09 
A.F.A. fineness number 45.0 55.4 
Percentage fines. . 2.6 68 
Percentage clay 1.3 1.6 


Approximate sintering point 2,766 deg. F 


THE AMERICAN SILICA SAND COMPANY 


—T— Hi 


ime — SO UIP tO tO 


acres eo 


Ottawa 


Higby Canyon Pit Pit 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
0.1 0.2 0.0 0.2 
37 2.8 0.5 0.0 
41.4 34.9 7.9 44.0 
29.8 26.0 7 25 .7 
10.7 11.4 20.1 12.0 
5.7 aoa 17.3 | 6.0 
1.9 6.9 18 6 2.5 
2.4 5.5 5.5 1.0 
0.3 we i 0.9 | 0.3 
0.4 1.2 1.3 | 0.5 
43.0 55.0 68.7 41.8 
3.1 8 4 nin 1.8 
3.6 2.2 3.2 1.8 
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times, sufficient to keep the plant 
operating for more than an hour. 
A Robins apron-feeder transfers 
the material from the hopper to 
36-inch by 92-foot belt-conveyor 





Vibrating screen which does the final sizing. 


“A,” which carries the pit-run prod- 
uct to the top of the processing tip- 
ple. Here the material is discharged 
over a 4-inch grate, the oversize 
going to a 24- by 36-inch Universal 
jaw crusher. The minus 4-inch 
material passing the grate bars and 
the crusher product are carried hy 
belt-conveyor “B,” 36 inches wide 
and 75 feet long between centers, to 
the top of the gravity-screening 
tower. 

The gravity screens form the bot- 
tom of a steeply-inclined chute, 30 
feet long and 33 inches wide, the 
screens being made up of special 
5/16-alloy-steel rods. Cross bars 
resist the rapid movement of the 
material down the screening chute, 





Workmen sledging oversize pieces through 
grizzly bars into the receiving hopper. 


breaking much of it down to grain 
size. The chute also has a 2'/-inch 
scalping section, the rejects from 
this section going to a set of 18- by 
42-inch corrugated rolls set 1 inch 
apart. The oversize from the 5/16- 
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inch slotted mesh is passed through 
a pair of closely-set 27- by 32-inch 
smooth rolls. Both sets of rolls are 
in closed circuit with belt-conveyor 
> 

The throughs from the gravity 
screens are carried by 120-foot, 36- 
inch belt-conveyor “C” to the final- 
sizing screens, two Universal 42-inch 
by 5-foot vibrators arranged in line. 
By the time the silica sand reaches 
these screens it is largely broken 
down to grain size and the pieces 
rejected are those grains which are 
cemented too firmly together to be 
worth reprocessing. These oversize 
pieces are carried to a waste bin by 
a portable belt-conveyor and the 
throughs are ready for loading. 
Gondola cars are filled by a 36-foot 
shuttle belt-conveyor which moves 
on rails at right angles to the two 
parallel spur tracks, allowing either 
track or both tracks to be used for 
loading. A Stephens-Adamson elec- 
tric car spotter moves the cars so 
they may be filled uniformly. No 
stock-piles are maintained, all the 
sand being loaded directly into the 
cars. At peak production 1,800 
tons, or 32 carloads, are produced 
and loaded in an 8-hour working 
day. 

The American Silica Sand (> 
pany was formed in 1928 by a con- 
solidation of 14 small indenendent 
producers operating in the Ottawa- 
Utica district. Charles J. Niesen. 
president since 1937, was general 
superintendent from the time the 
company was organized until he 
became its head. He is a pioneer 
in the district, having been in charve 
of operations for the old Reynolds 
Sand Company since 1914. 

The company operates all its 
plants in the spring, summer and 
fall, and one plant the year ’round. 
Its three plants are served bv the 
Rock Island and Burlington Rail- 
roads. Shipments are made to both 
coasts, into Canada. and to a few 
sections of the South. 

John W. Waters is now general 
operating superintendent for all the 
plants. The foremen at the three 
plants are: Ottawa, Thomas Ruyle: 
Reynolds. Leo Bray; Higby Canyon, 
Albert Wilkinson. 


Medusa 


its low temperature, it is now usu- 
ally carried back into the building 
where it is discharged into the 1,000- 
barrel capacity feed bins of the two 
preliminary grinding mills in the 
finish department. The Peck carrier 
also, on occasion, receives clinker 
from the storage pile for discharge 
into these bins. 


(from page 40) 








One of the two new conical mills used for 
the preliminary grinding of clinker. Gypsum 
feeder above. 


Several years ago an 18-foot Ray- 
mond separator was installed in the 
finish-grinding department in closed 
circuit with two 7- by 22-foot tube- 
mills, and this equipment was used 
for finish grinding. A third tube- 
mill was converted into a prelimi- 
nary-grinding ball-mill and operated 
in closed circuit with Tyler Hum- 
mer screens. This ball-mill has been 
replaced by two 48-inch by 9-foot 
diameter Hardinge conical mills 
which are operated in closed circuit 
with the screens. 

The clinker is fed from the bins 
by Hardinge constant-weight feed- 
ers into the conical mills along with 
the required percentage of gypsum. 
The product of each mill goes by a 
separate elevator and screw-conveyor 
to a set of three Tyler Hum-mer 
screens which are equipped with 20- 
mesh wire-screen cloth. The plus 
20-mesh material from each set of 
screens is returned by screw-convey- 
ors to the proper Hardinge mill. 
Each mill is loaded with 2-, 3- and 
4-inch steel balls and is driven by 
a 250-horsepower motor. . 

The minus-20-mesh material pass- 
ing through these screens is carried 
by screw-conveyors into 500-barre] 
bins over the two 7- by 22-foot tube- 
mills which are located on opposite 
sides of the building. Each of these 
mills is supplied by a Fuller rotary 
feeder. Their products are carried 
by screw-conveyors to a common 
elevator which feeds the 18-foot 
Raymond separator. The rejects 
are fed back into the tube-mills by 
means of a series of screw conveyors. 

The product of the separator is 
finished cement which goes to a 
Fuller-Kinyon Pump that transports 
it through a 4-inch line into the ce- 
ment-storage silos. 
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A gypsum deposit being worked by the Pretoria Portland Cement Company in Cape Province, 

South Africa, is shown above. The Le Tourneau scraper and rooter, drawn by a Caaterpillar 

tractor, are used to strip the overburden as well as excavate and haul the raw gypsum to 
stock-piles. 


The Smith Materials Company of Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, took 338,000 tons of stone during 
the latter half of 1941 from the Chamberlain quarry, pictured below, located near Ovid in 
central New York. Two Koehring Dumptors and a Lorain shovel are seen at work. 
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' 
ABOVE—An airplane tripper, powered by 
Westing! gearmotors, picks up aggre- 
gate from a belt-conveyor and delivers it, 
according to size, to the proper storage pile 
below f n making the concrete for 
Shasta Da » California. BELOW — A 

' Bucyrus Erie shovel loads a Dodge truck in L 
the pit of the Service Rock Company, River- ‘ 
side, California. The gravel, destined for ; 
defense work in the building of March Field, ' 
is hauled 2-ton loads although the truck f 


ated at only 3 tons. 





These twin Pioneer crushing-and-screening plants, owned by R. H. Waters of Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky, produce 800 to 1,000 tons of material for road work daily. Each is driven by a 
Caterpillar Diesel engine. 
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Magnesia Sources 
and the 


agnesium-Metal Problem 


HE phenomenal increase in air 

warfare and the extensive use of 

incendiary bombs in the present 
war is raising magnesium metal from 
a position among the least important 
of the minor nonferrous metals to a 
position among the major nonferrous 
metals. When the present program 
of expansion of our magnesium- 
metal production is completed we 
will be producing more than twice ‘as 
much magnesium metal as we were 
producing aluminum when the war 
started in 1939. 

Magnesia in Refractories.—At the 
outbreak of World War I the mag- 
nesium-metal industry was in its in- 
fancy, and the world’s supply came 
from Germany. Magnesia ores as a 
source of magnesium metal were of 
little interest. 

Magnesia raw materials were used 
in large quantities, however, to pro- 
duce magnesite refractories for lining 
metallurgical furnaces. The largest 
consumer of these refractories is the 
steel industry. Dead-burned mag- 
nesite was the only acceptable lining 
for open-hearth furnaces. The prin- 
cipal source of supply was Austria. 
The World War shut off this supply, 
and the United States suddenly be- 
came dependent on domestic mag- 
nesia-containing materials. 

The only appreciable production 
of magnesite in the United States 
had come from California, but this 
was not as suitable for the manufac- 
ture of dead-burned magnesite re- 
fractories as was the crystalline mag- 
nesite from Austria, and the deposits 
were not capable of furnishing ton- 
nages of the order of magnitude re- 
quired by the steel industry. An ex- 
tensive search for domestic deposits 
of magnesite led to the development 
of large magnesite deposits in the 
Chewelah district in Washington. 
The production from these deposits 
has progressively increased, whereas 
the importations have remained far 
below the pre-World War I ton- 
nages. These changes in the sources 
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of dead-burned magnesite used in 
the United States are shown in the 
following table: 
U. S. Deap-BuRNED MAGNESITE 
CONSUMPTION 
Domestic Imported 


Year (tons) (tons) 

HGS Birk antics stom 2,400 173,000 
Se ere 58,000 21,000 
PPT To eee 83,000 25,000 
EO Wake i sxne ce 141,000 31,000 


The domestic production from the 
Chewelah district has been further 
expanded since 1940. 

The supply of dead-burned mag- 
nesite was so greatly curtailed dur- 
ing World War I that dead-burned 
dolomite was developed as a substi- 
tute to meet the deficiency. Because 
of its high lime content—dolomite 
contains nearly 1.4 times as much 
lime as magnesia — dead-burned 
dolomite is not competitive with 
dead-burned magnesite in quality 
and service. However, dolomite de- 
posits are so numerous and so large 
in size that dead-burned dolomite 
can be produced in any desired 
quantities in the steel-producing 
regions of the United States. In- 
ferior service is compensated for by 
much lower price. At first dead- 
burned dolomite was handicapped 
by instability due to slaking and dust- 
ing. These defects were gradually 
overcome, and the product was so 
greatly improved that dead-burned 
dolomite became a firmly established 
refractory for open-hearth use. The 
magnitude to which this industry has 
grown is attested by the production 
of 868,000 tons in 1940. 

Not only did magnesite imports 
fail to recover after World War I, 
but dead-burned dolomite had so 
largely supplanted magnesite that 
the subsequent discovery of even 
larger magnesite deposits in the 
Paradise Range in Nevada attracted 
little interest on the part of the mag- 
nesite-refractory industry. A remark- 
able occurrence of brucite, mag- 
nesium hydroxide, discovered in the 
Paradise Range in 1927, contains 
over 3,000,000 tons of brucite. 
In 1930 it was recognized that 
the brucite was inclosed in a large 
deposit of high-grade crystalline 


magnesite with an estimated tonnage 
of 71,000,000, as compared with es- 
timates of 3,000,000 tons at Che- 
welah. In 1937 the brucite began 
to be quarried on a small scale to 
produce high-magnesia refractories, 
but it was not until the magnesium- 
metal program was initiated in 1941 
that production of magnesite was 
undertaken here. This magnesite 
will furnish the magnesia base for 
two of the largest magnesium-metal 
plants. 


Magnesia from Dolomite.—Be- 
cause of the scarcity of large mag- 
nesite deposits and their remoteness 
from the principal steel-producing 
centers of the world, the abundance 
and large size of dolomite deposits 
had for many years directed atten- 
tion to them as a possible unlimited 
source of magnesia. Innumerable 
attempts have been made to devise 
commercially practicable methods 
of extracting the magnesia from 
dolomite. The only method that 
had come into extensive commercial 
use is the Pattinson method. The 
chemistry of the method is simple. 
When milk of dolomitic lime 
(CaO.MgQ) is treated with carbon 
dioxide, the lime is precipitated to- 
gether with the impurities as cal- 
cium carbonate, and the magnesia 
goes into solution as the bicarbonate 
Meg(HCO,),. On boiling the clear 
magnesium-bicarbonte solution with 
steam the extra molecule of carbon 
dioxide is expelled, and very pure 
basic magnesium carbonate is preci- 
pitated. The reactions may be writ- 
ten in simplified form: 

MgO.CaO + 3CO, + H,O 
CaCO, + Mg(HCO,). 
Mg(HCO, ) Co, + H.O 
MgCoO, 


The cost of the process is much too 
great to make the product competi- 
tive with magnesite for refractory 
use and it has been employed only 
for insulation and pharmaceuticals. 

The most promising method of 
extracting magnesia from dolomite 
at a cost to make it competitive with 
magnesite in refractories is what is 
known as the chloride method, but 
it has achieved little success and has 
not been used commercially in the 
United States. This is a two-step 
cyclic process. A suspension of dol- 
omitic lime is treated with a solution 
of calcium chloride and carbon di- 
oxide. The lime is precipitated as 
calcium carbonate and the magnesia 
is taken into solution as magnesium 
chloride. In the second step the 
clear solution of magnesium chlo- 
ride is added to a suspension of 
dolomitic lime. The magnesia is 
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methods yield two solid 


nesia and calcium car- 


bonate, but in such proportions that 
for each ton of magnesia produced 
there is obtained 2.5 tons of calcium 
carbonate. Though precipitated cal- 
cium carbonate is a valuable product 
when it meets certain rigid specifica- 
tions, the by-product calcium car- 
bonate of these processes has hith- 
erto been an unsalable waste, so that 
the entire cost of the processes has 
fallen on the magnesia product. 


Magnesium-metal Production. - 
The world production of magnesium 
metal was exceedingly small prior 
to the outbreak of the war in Eu- 


rope in 1939. 


1938 WorLp PropucTION (TONS) 


CR oie sd bao bo owas cade 14,000 
United Mimedom ... 2... 3,000 
og re eee 2.400 
A ee ee ee 1,890 
NYE kins Siateln tea dls 4.d wee ace 6d 1,500 
NES ore ai a Seas too 1,000 

Lela Sa 66.5) a vere al «eds bveta,be 23,700 

TE ee een ase 24,090 


Little is known concerning produc 
tion expansions in the warring coun- 
tries since 1938. The largest expan- 
sion must have been in Germany, 
and the British production has been 
greatly increased. 

The trend of magnesium-metal 
production in the United States is 
shown in the following table: 


U. S. MaGNEsIUuM PrRopUCTION 


Production Price 
(tons) (per lb.) 
Pai oars heme ae none WORE 
Wes SNe Awe a's. ane 44 $5.00 
(eae 142 1.81 
El. ge er 2,400 30 
OE ais stains ba ce ek 6,250 27 
Until 1915 the small amount of 


magnesium metal consumed in the 
United States was imported from 
Germany. When the German sup- 
ply was cut off by World War I, the 
Dow Chemical Company entered 
the field, but the demand for the 
metal increased so slowly that its 
output had reached only 2,400 tons 
in 1938. With the outbreak of the 
present war the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany expanded the production of its 
Midland, Michigan, plant, and in 
1940 had increased its production to 
6,250 tons. 

To meet the needs of our aid-to- 
Britain policy and our national-de- 
fense program a magnesium produc- 
tion of a new order of magnitude 
was planned, and a goal of 200,000 
tons was set. These plans, represent- 
ing the 1941 program of the WPB 
(then the OPM) and_ financed 
mainly by the Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration, provided for the following 
magnesium-metal plants: 


WPB MacnesiumM-METAL ProGRAM 


Tons of 
U. S. Aid Metal 
Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan ....  ........ 9,000 
Dow Chemical Company, 
Freeport, Texas inane 52,000,000 54,000 


Permanente Company, Los 
Altos, California ..... 
Basic Ores, Las V " 
SOO. ys caus baie bus 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
International Agricultural 
Chemical Company, Aus- 
a ae 
Diamond Alkali Company, 
Painesville, Ohio ..... 


9,250,000 33,000 


63,000,000 56,000 


16,000,000 18,000 


12,317,000 12,000 


16,000,000 18,000 


MOS vs20. dene wus $168,567,000 


200,000 


A second plant by the Permanente 
Company was tentatively decided on 
in connection with the Bonneville, 
Washington, power project. 

When the United States became 
a belligerent, this program was 
considered inadequate, and a still 
further expansion to about 360,000 
tons is under way. 

Methods of Producing Magne- 
stum Metal.—There are two general 
methods of producing magnesium 
metal: (1) the electrolytic method, 
and (2) the thermal-reduction 
method. The electrolytic method 
recovers the metal from magnesium 
chloride. The thermal-reduction 
method recovers the metal from 
magnesium oxide. The electrolytic 
method is the  tried-and-proved 
method whereby most of the magne- 
sium metal thus far produced has 
been made. The thermal-reduction 
method is still in the experimental 
and uncertain stage. The relative use 
of these two methods is: 


Thermal- 
Elec- Reduc- 
trolytic tion 
Country % N 
Germany (production)... 100 - 
England (production) .. 90 10 
United States (program) So.0 §©6946.5 


Electrolytic Processes——There are 
two electroytic processes in use: 
the wet method and the dry method. 

In the wet method magnesium 
chloride is separated from an aque- 
ous solution by crystallization. The 
product of crystallization is the hex- 
ahydrate MgCl,.6H,O. This has to 
be converted to anhydrous MgCl, 
for use in the electrolytic cells. This 
is the method that has been used by 
the Dow Chemical Company and 
which will be used at most of the 
plants under construction here. 

In the dry method anhydrous 
MgCl, is made by treating magne- 
sium oxide with chlorine and carbon 
monoxide, a reaction which yields 
the anhydrous chloride and carbon 
dioxide. This is the method used in 
Great Britain and which will be 
used at the Las Vegas plant. 

The major item of cost in the 
electrolytic processes is electric 
power. The requirement is about 10 
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to 15 kilowatt-hours per pound of 
metal. Hence, an electrolytic plant 
can be located only where an abun- 
dant supply of cheap power is avail- 
able. Since calcium chloride fouls 
and clogs the electrolytic cells, in- 
creasing power consumption, the 
specifications for the magnesium 
chloride are that the calcium-chlor- 
ide content shall be less than 5 per 
cent. 

Thermal-Reduction Methods. 
The thermal-reduction methods like- 
wise fall into two groups: (1) those 
in which the reducing agent oxi- 
dizes to a gas, and (2) those in 
which the reducing agent oxidizes 
to a solid product. The reducing 
agent in the first group is some form 
of carbon, and the process is known 
as the carbothermic method. The 
preferred reducing agents in the sec- 
ond group are silicon or ferrosilicon, 
and the process is known as the 
ferrosilicon method. 

The Carbothermic Method.—The 
electrothermic method using carbon 
as the reducing agent has received 
more attention than any of the 
other thermal-reduction methods. 
The chemical reaction is simple: 

MgO + C = Mg+ CO 

Its technical application is extremely 
difficult and its operation extremely 
hazardous. The furnace charge 
yields two gases, magnesium-metal 
vapor and carbon monoxide. The 
magnesium-metal vapor distilled 
from the electric furnace must be 
cooled and condensed to the solid 
phase. The reducing reaction is re- 
versible before the metal vapors are 
condensed, so that cooling has to be 
done with extreme rapidity to pre- 
vent the reoxidation of the metal. 
This cooling must be accomplished 
so rapidly that it is called “shock 
cooling.” The product of this first 
condensation is finely-divided metal. 
This has to be redistilled and con- 
densed to obtain ingots of magne- 
sium metal. All these operations 
must be conducted in a highly-re- 
ducing atmosphere because of the 
readiness with which the magnesium 
metal reoxidizes. 

This method, named after its in- 
ventor, Hansgirg, was first put into 
commercial operation at Raden- 
theim in Austria. The reducing at- 
mosphere was provided with hydro- 
gen gas. Disadvantages of the 
method are the high cost of the 
hydrogen gas, the difficulty and ex- 
pense of recovering the hydrogen 
for reuse, and its great explosion 
hazard. The Radentheim plant was 
destroyed by an explosion in 1939. 
A second plant erected in Great 
Britain was likewise destroyed by ex- 
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plosion. A third plant was recently 
erected in Korea for Japan. 

The Hansgirg method is being 
used at the Permanente plant in 
California with the modification of 
using natural gas instead of hydro- 
gen gas to provide the reducing 
atmosphere and to produce the 
“shock cooling.” The recovery and 
regeneration of the natural gas is 
obviated by using it to fire the kilns 
at the Permanente cement plant. At 
the Permanente plant calcined Ne- 
vada magnesite is briquetted with 
petroleum coke and reduced in the 
electric furnace at a temperature of 
3,650 degrees F. The metal vapor is 
“shock cooled” to 380 degrees F. in 
0.001 second. The condensed powder 
is briquetted and redistilled at 1,400 
degrees F., yielding ingot metal con- 
taining 99.97 percent. magnesium. 
The power consumption of the elec- 
trothermic methods is of the order 
of 10 kilowatt-hours per pound of 
metal, and the requirements of the 
Permanente plant are 100,000 horse- 
power, or one-third as much power 
as is consumed by the entire city and 
county of San Francisco. The haz- 
ard of the method is shown by the 
fact that the plant has already suf- 
fered four explosions. 

A still further modification of the 
Hansgirg process has been devel- 
oped at the United States Bureau of 
Mines Experiment Station at Pull- 
man, Washington, in which petro- 
leum mist is substituted for hydrogen 
gas. One gallon of atomized oil is 
equivalent to 700 cubic feet of hy- 
drogen. The oil is cheaper than 
hydrogen, and its recovery and re- 
generation are cheaper and simpler. 

The Ferrosilicon Method.—Sim- 
pler than the carbothermic proc- 
esses is the ferrosilicon method. The 
chemical reaction written in simpli- 
fied form with silicon as the reduc- 
ing agent is: 


2Mg + Si = SiO, + 2Mg 


In this reaction the product of oxi- 
dation remains in the furnace in the 
solid phase and the only gas phase 
generated is the magnesium-metal 
vapor. However, the power con- 
sumption is high even when the 
operations are conducted in small 
induction furnaces. The _ require- 
ment of about 0.75 pound of the 
expensive reducing agent, silicon or 
ferrosilicon, per pound of metal, 
instead of the relatively cheap car- 
bon, adds materially to the costs. 
The process has been used on’ a 
small scale in Great Britain but has 
been regarded as unsuitable for 
large-scale production. 

In both the carbothermic reduc- 
tion and the ferrosilicon reduction 





in the electric furnace the power 
costs necessitate that the magnesia 
base should be quite pure, and the 
specifications require a lime content 
of less than the equivalent of 3 per 
cent. on a carbonate or magnesite 
basis. 

Recently a modification of the 
ferrosilicon reduction method gen- 
erally referred to as the Pidgeon 
process, has been approved by the 
National Research Council. It re- 
quires neither a high-magnesia base 
nor a_ large electric-power  sup- 
ply. Several plants are now under 
construction to utilize this new 
method, in which the magnesia raw 
material is charged with ferrosilicon 
in an externally-heated vacuum re- 
tort and the magnesium distilled into 
a condenser. The raw material may 
be dolomite or even the magnesium- 
silicate rock dunite (Mg,SiO,). The 
reaction may be written in simplified 
form using dolomite and silica: 
2CaO.MgO -+- Si 2CaO.SiO, 4 
2M¢g 
The calcium silicate remains in the 
retort. With ferrosilicon the solid 
residue will contain both calcium 
silicate and calicum ferrite. Whether 
this method will prove economically 
competitive with the electrolytic 
methods remains to be demon- 
strated. 

Sources of Raw Materials.—The 
required raw materials for the mag- 
nesia-refractory and magnesium- 
metal industries include, therefore, 
magnesium-containing and chlorine- 
containing substances. 

The available magnesium-con- 
taining substances are: 

1. Magnesite (MgCO,) 28.5 per 

cent. Mg. 

2. Some salt deposits and brines 
(MgCl,) under 4.6 per cent. 
MegQ. 

3. Sea water (MgCl,) 0.14 per 
cent. Mg. 

4. Dolomite (MgCO.,.CaCoO.) 

13.0 per cent. Mg. 

5. Dunite and other magnesium 
silicate rocks (2MgQO.SiO.) 
34.3 per cent. Mg. 

The available chlorine-containing 
substances are: 

Salt deposits and brines (NaCl) 

60.6 per cent. Cl. 

All these substances are being used 

singly or in combination to meet the 

greatly-expanded demand for mag- 
nesia refractories and magnesium 
metal created by our war program. 

They are available in adequate 

quantities to supply the needs of a 

program of any magnitude. The 

limitations of such a program rest 
solely in suitable plant capacity and 
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not ircity or inadequacy of 
raw 

M [t has been explained 
that tl only two known mag- 
nesite rences in the United 
Stat ' sufficient tonnage to sup- 
ply 1 im-metal plants. It is 
plant erect a carbothermic 
plant the Bureau of Mines 
modification of the Hansgirg process 
in con! n with the Bonneville 
power project and_ utilizing the 
Was! magnesite as the mag- 
nesiu ce The Washington 
ma as been hitherto used 
sole e manufacture of dead- 
bur agnesite refractory. 

N agnesite will be used at 
Pern California plant and 
at B Ores’ Nevada plant. The 
Permant plant employs the 
Hansgit trothermic process. The 
Bas lant will use the dry 


elect ocess and will produce 
anh magnesium chloride by 
trea ined magnesite with 


B Dolomite.—Brine and 
lolo1 the combination used at 
he D Midland plant. At Mid- 
an lable a calcium chloride 
and 1 um chloride containing 


liqu » per cent. MgCl.,. 


Or ienesium chloride was 
obt m this liquor by frac- 
tio ' llization, but due to the 


prior ration of the double 
al ydrite (CaCl,.2MgCl.,. 
12H bout half of the mag- 
ne oride content of the li- 


qu recovered as magnesium 
ch] \ complete recovery of 
the mas um chloride with an ad- 
ditior mount derived from dolo- 
mit ter achieved by treating 
th vith dolomitic lime and 
carbo <ide. This precipitates 


is calcium carbonate 
only magnesium chlor- 
id ion. The reaction is: 
Cat MeCl MgO.CaO + 
CO 2CaCO, + 2MgCl, 
combination will be 
us t \ustin plant of the In- 
tern Agricultural Chemical 
C vhere the magnesium- 
chlor rce will be the bitterns 
fron otash plant of its subsid- 
ial Union Chemical & Potash 


Com t Carlsbad, New Mex- 
ict bitterns contain 16 to 18 
pel MeCl.. 

§ Water and Limestone.— 
Tho water contains only 0.6 
per cent. MgCl,, magnesia has been 
sui extracted from sea water 
sil rly 1920’s. Long before 
thi t urgent demand for mag- 


ni lants on San Francisco 


Bay were extracting magnesia from 

sea water by treating sea water with 

lime and precipitating magnesium 

hydroxide. The reaction is: 

Ca(OH), + MgCl, = CaCl, + 
Mg(OH), 

The Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Company began operations in 1923 
with sea water. In 1937 it erected 
a new plant at Newark’ to use the 
more concentrated salt-pan mother 
liquor resulting from the solar evap- 
oration of sea water to produce com- 
mon salt. This mother liquor con- 
tains 10 per cent. MgCl,. The lime 
is obtained from _ oyster shells 
dredged out of San Francisco Bay. 
The plant produces less than 100 
tons daily of a refractory-grade mag- 
nesia. 

About 1926 Marine Chemicals 
Company erected a second plant 
which uses sea water and produces 
about 10 tons daily of 99 per cent. 
MgO for pharmaceutical use. 

Sea water and lime made from 
dredged oyster shells provide the 
magnesia for the Dow Chemical 
Company’s electrolytic - magnesium 
operations at Freeport. The mag- 
nesia is converted to magnesium 
chloride by treating it with a 10 per 
cent. solution of hydrochloric acid. 
The chlorine for the hydrochloric 
acide is derived from the magne- 
sium-electrolytic cells and by the 
electrolysis of sodium chloride sup- 
plied by the Gulf Coast salt depos- 
its. The first plant with a capacity 
of 18,000 tons of metal is completed, 
and a second plant with a capacity 
of 36,000 tons of metal is under 
construction. 

Sea Water and Dolomite.—If sea 
water is treated with dolomitic lime 
instead of high-calcium lime, the 
magnesia yield is doubled. The re- 
actions are: 

CaO + MgCl, = CaCl, + MgO 
CaO.MgO + MgCl, = CaCl, + 
2MgO 
This is the combination now em- 
ployed in Great Britain as the 
source of its magnesium metal. 
Prior to the war the British magne- 
sium industry used Grecian magne- 
site. When this supply was shut off 
by the war, the use of sea water and 

dolomite was resorted to. 

None of the projected magnesium- 
metal plants under the WPB pro- 
gram are employing dolomite and 
sea water. However, a plant to pro- 
duce magnesia for the manufacture 

1[See Trauffer (W. E.). Lime, Gypsum and 
Magnesite Produced from Sea Water and Shells 
at New Plant in California. Pir anv Quarry, 
May 1988, pages 42-63; and Sea-Water Magne- 


site Plant Improved. Pir anp Quarry, April 
1941, pages 45 and 47.—Ep.] 


of magnesite brick is being erected 
at Cape May, New Jersey, by the 
Northwest Magnesite Company, 
which is owned jointly by the Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories Company 
and the General Refractories Com- 
pany and is the operating company 
at the Washington magnesite depos- 
its. The dolomite will be obtained 
from eastern Pennsylvania. The an- 
nual output will be 40,000 tons. 

Solvay Process and Dolomite. 
Another new and large potential 
source of magnesia results from a 
modification of the ammonia-recov- 
ery step in the Solvay process. As 
the Solvay process has been carried 
out in the past, the ammonia is re- 
covered by treating the ammonium- 
chloride liquor with high-calcium 
lime. By _ substituting dolomitic 
lime for the calcium lime the mag- 
nesia of the dolomitic lime is recov- 
ered as a by-product. The two re- 
actions are: 
2NH,Cl + CaO = CaCl, + H,O 

+ 2NH, 
2NH,Cl + CaO.MgO = CaCl, + 
H,O + 2NH, + MgO 

This modification was recently in- 
troduced by the Diamond Alkali 
Company to produce a magnesia 
sludge for magnesia refractories. 
The sludge will provide the magne- 
sia for the electrolytic-magnesium 
plant being erected at Painesville, 
Ohio, by this company. Another 
electrolytic plant that will provide 
its magnesia in a similar way is that 
of the Mathieson Alkali Works at 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


Dunite.—For a decade dunite has 
been used in limited quantities as a 
refractory-furnace lining but with 
indifferent success. Though an al- 
luring source of magnesium, the 
theoretical magnesium content being 
34 per cent. and large tonnages of 
rock containing 29 per cent. magne- 
sium being available, no commer- 
cially-successful method of extract- 
ing the magnesia had been achieved. 
It now appears likely that dunite 
may be used directly in the ferro- 
silicon-reduction method of manu- 
facturing magnesium metal and also 





. in the production of magnesium 


chloride for the electrolytic method 
by treating dunite with hydrochloric 
acid. These developments are still 
in the experimental stage. 
Summary.—The old adage that 
“necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion” is being proved in a striking 
way in the magnesia field under the 
urge of war demands. Despite the 
phenomenal increase in the demand 
for magnesia-containing raw mate- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Big Rock Stone Company Profits 
From Extensive Use of Welding 


operator of a quarry at Little 

Rock, Arkansas, is conserving 
metal for war production and cut- 
ting replacement costs for itself at 
the same time. This firm, long an 
exponent of reclamation and hard- 
surfacing welding, has a_ well- 
equipped shop, employing both arc 
and acetylene welding, under the 
capable management of Frank 
Stockett, master welder, whose work 
—some of which is pictured here 
reveals exceedingly fine workman- 
ship. Practically all parts subjected 
to impact and abrasion are restored, 
when they have become worn, by 


T ore Big Rock Stone Company, 





Figure 2 
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welding. 
portrayed. 

Two power-shovel dipper teeth 
are shown in Figure 1, one as worn 
and the other after being restored 
to its “as-new” contour with a sec- 
tion torch-cut from an Amsco cast 
repointer bar and welded on with 
the new V-Mang welding rod. The 
progressive steps are illustrated in 
the sketch and this procedure is fol- 
lowed. 

After localized heating with the 
torch (never over 300 degrees F. for 
13 per cent. manganese steel) the 
repointer was welded on Y¥g to 4 
inch off the center-line of the tooth. 
A space equal to the diameter of the 
rod was left between the repointer 
and the tooth to provide penetration 
of the first beads. The bead was 
carried across the full width of the 
tooth, held to 1 inch wide and 
peened vigorously. Then the tooth 
was turned and the other side started 
in the same way. Several beads 
were applied and peened on each 
side alternately until the tooth and 
the repointer were flush. 

Mr. Tracy, general superintendent 
of Big Rock, reports that the tooth 
reclamation is accomplished at about 
one-fourth the cost of a new tooth 
and that the service life of rebuilt 
teeth is even greater. This is no 
doubt due to the work-hardening or 
peening that occurs during the weld- 
ing operation. At the same time the 
high alloy analysis of the welding 
rod probably plays a part in extend- 
ing the service life of the repointed 
teeth. 

Mr. Stockett is pictured on a 41/2- 
cubic yard power-shovel dipper front 
of 13 per cent. manganese steel that 
had actually worn through at the 
point encircled (Figure 2). Ordi- 
narily a front so badly worn would 
be considered eligible for the scrap 
heap. But not at Big Rock. Amsco 
round filler bars were tacked on and 
the space under and between them 
filled in with V-Mang moly-man- 
ganese steel welding rod. While not 
restored to its original dimensions, 
the front is nevertheless sturdy and 
good for many months of service 
after which it can be built up again. 

The original weight of this dipper 
front was approximately 5,500 
pounds and about 550 pounds of 
filler bars and welding rod was re- 
quired to place it in a serviceable 


Typical salvage jobs are 





condition, thus saving approximate- 
ly 4,950 pounds of casting metal for 
war needs. 

Several reversible gyratory crusher 


concaves which have been saved 
from the junk pile are shown in Fig- 
ure 3. Mr. Tracy estimates that 
about 80 per cent. of the original 
casting weight still remains when the 
concaves are removed from service. 
The worn-away portion is replaced 
by using round filler bars from 3% 
inch to 1% inch in diameter as 
necessary to obtain the right contour. 
Big Rock uses '/, 


/ 


34, and 1-inch 
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for its work mainly. Skill- 


to the worn concaves 
welding rod, a seg- 
od as new is provided. 
erformance is reported 
yneaves restored in this 


mantle that has been 
filler bars and welding 
n in the right foreground 
Mr. Tracy is of the 
this application is not 
conomical, but that it 
our war effort. 
teresting and unusual 
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Although considerable weld metal 
and filler material are used, building 
up worn buckets has proved a profi- 
table undertaking and in addition it 
eases the demand for sheet steel. 


Magnesia (From page 45) 

rials since 1939, hitherto barely 
tapped sources of supply and little 
used methods of extraction are easily 
keeping pace with the demand. The 
raw materials being called upon to 
supply these needs—sea water, salt, 
dolomite, and limestone—are wide- 
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Figure 6. 


of welding for the pres- 
metal parts is the method 

Rock to increase the 
of the conveyor buckets 
ry rock from the quarry 


' 
ners. 


rior and exterior of sev- 
ire shown in Figure 5. 
inforcing strip on the lip 
terior view indicated by 
his was accomplished by 
the carbon-steel lip a 
f molybdenum-manganese 
dimensions of which are: 
bottom % inch, height 
Mane was used to weld on 
Amsco fillers, after which 
hard-faced with Amsco 
[he steps employed are 
the sketch (Figure 6). 
juestioned as to the possi- 
the thin edge of the lip 
ster than the thicker por- 
[racy stated that the ap- 
hard-surfacing rod pro- 
dge of the lip against fast 
the result that the thicker 
irs slightly faster. The 
esult is that the lip edge 
ir out at about the same 
the bucket lips are then 
n the manner described. 


spread in their occurrence and eas- 
ily available in amounts beyond 
possible demand. Though our 
known magnesite resources are now 
larger than ever before, neither the 
refractory industry nor the magne- 
sium-metal industry is dependent on 
magnesite and magnesium-chloride 
deposits any longer. 

The contributions of the various 
sources to the WPB program of 
200,000 tons of metal annually will 
be: 


Quantity Per- 

Source (tons) centage 
ee ee 89,000 45.5 
ibis, 91358 6-088 10,500 53 
MO RMMOP: 6 6 cc Secs 54,000 27.0 
NEE wk 6a ds aes 46,500 23.2 


200,000 100.0 
The trend of developments is such 
that when the expanded WPB goal 
of the order of 360,000 tons of 
metal is achieved, the share of dolo- 
mite will be considerably greater. 
Sea water and brines will probably 
also contribute a larger share. 

The present rate of magnesium- 
metal production in the United 
States is considerably greater than 
the world production was in 1938, 
and the goal is expected to be at- 
tained in 1943. 


Explosives Under 
Strict War Control 


Quarry operators, in common with 
other uses of explosives, come with- 
in the purview of the wartime law 
administered by the Bureau of Mines 
forbidding the manufacture, distri- 
bution, storing, use, or possession of 
nonmilitary explosives or their in- 
gredients except under special li- 
cense. 

Subsequent to the declaration of 
war in December, 1941, the law be- 
came operative and emergency per- 
mits were allowed so that no hard- 
ship would be entailed by legitimate 
users and makers of explosives. The 
expiration date of the temporary 
permits was set as March 1, 1942, 
but later was extended to March 16 
for the United States proper and 
April 1 for territorial and island 
possessions. 

The plan calls for at least one 
licensing agent (usually the county 
clerk or some other local officer au- 
thorized to administer oaths) in each 
of the 3,070 counties in our country 
to cooperate with the Bureau of 
Mines Explosives-Control Division 
to take care of one type of applica- 
tion and the headquarters at Wash- 
ington to authorize the licenses for 
the second type. 

The first type refers to foremen, 
purchasers, and vendors (whole- 
salers, retailers, and jobbers). The 
license is designed particularly for 
quarries and other industries in 
which explosives are used regularly. 
Under a foreman’s license a super- 
visor foreman, or other authorized 
employee may issue explosives to 
men working under him for use on 
the job. Moreover, the regulations 
state: “Each employee charged with 
the custody or distribution of ex- 
plosives must possess a foreman’s 
license. No unlicensed employee 
shall issue or distribute explosives. 
No license is required for employees 
who purchase or receive from the 
foremen explosives for use in the 
mine or on the operating premises 
for the conduct of their work.” 

The second type of license applies 
solely to manufacturers, analysts, 
educators, and investigators. Al- 
though the application form may 
also be obtained from the Federal 
licensing agents in the cities and 
counties, when filled out it must be 
submitted to Washington for review 
by the Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, who is the only person au- 
torized to grant such licenses. 

This is a war measure, and the 
full cooperation and utmost caution 
of the legal users, stores, distribu- 
tors, and makers is being sought. 
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Develops Special Blasting Technique 
to Produce Well-Shattered Granite 


SPECIAL technique has been 
Aiseer development at the Ca- 

mak, Georgia, and Cayce, 
South Carolina, granite quarries of 
the Weston & Brooker Company 
with the object of producing well- 
shattered granite for the crusher 
plants with the least secondary blast- 
ing. Although the two quarries are 
not at all similar, the technique is 
basically the same in each, with 
variations to allow for differences in 
the height of the face, the character 
of the rock, the presence of cable- 
ways, etc. 

In general, the drilling and blast- 
ing are based on the principle of us- 
ing heavy charges in deep well-drill 
holes, and somewhat lighter charges 
in shallower intermediate holes. 

Camak quarry, opened in 1929, is 
an 80-acre shovel-and-truck opera- 
tion with faces varying in height 
from 50 to 100 feet. Cayce quarry, 
on the outskirts of Columbia, South 
Carolina, was opened many years 
ago, has a 14-acre floor, is a shovel- 
and-cableway operation, and is from 
175 to 200 feet deep. 

At Camak 6-inch blast holes are 
made in micaceous granite with a 
No. 3 Keystone, a No. 51 Keystone 
and a No. 44 Loomis Clipper well- 
drills to depths of from 7 to 10 feet 
below the level of the quarry floor. 
This unusual extension below the 
floor level is made to avoid the need 
of bailing out the sand from the 
bottoms of the holes. The spacing of 
the well-drill blast holes is 17 feet 
back from the quarry face and 32 
feet apart. About 10 feet of hole 
is made by the well-drill bits before 
resharpening is needed, and the 
average drilling speed is 3 feet per 
hour. Well-drill bits are sharpened 
by hand adjacent to the drilling 


operation. 
Wagon-drill blast holes at Camak 
are 24% to 1% inches in diameter 


and are sunk with an Ingersoll-Rand 
wagon-drill on which an Ingersoll- 
Rand X-71 drifter is mounted. These 
wagon-drill holes are usually about 
30 feet deep, or 4% to 1/3 the depth 
of the well-drill holes, depending on 
the height of the stemming of the 
former. The wagon-drill holes are 
arranged in two rows: the front row 
is 8 feet back from the quarry face 
with the holes 16 feet part; the rear 
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row is 17 feet back from the quarry 
face, in line with the 6-inch well- 
drill holes. Wagon-drill holes are 32 
feet apart, or one-half way between 


two well-drill holes. About 10 feet 
of wagon-drill hole is made at an 
average speed of 25 to 30 feet per 
hour before resharpening of the bit 





A Cayce quarry view with some of the cableways visible. Shots are planned to avoid the 
hurling of rock upward which might damage the cables. 





Derrick-and-hook arrangement used at the Camak quarry to dump stone into primary crusher. 
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Stock-piling jetty stone at the top of the 
Sayce quarry face. 





Well-d n service at the Camak quarry. 


is 1 Wagon-drill steel is 
shat | in the blacksmith shop on 
the p with an Ingersoll-Rand 
S-50 sharpener. All the small blast 
holes lrilled dry. Snakeholing is 
requil nly on those rare occasions 
when there is a toe to be blown out. 

Ail ver at 100 pounds pressure 
for tl vagon-drill and the 25 or 
more S-49, JA-55 and J-5 Ingersoll- 
tan ‘*-hammers is supplied by 
one -c.f.m WJ-3 Sullivan com- 
pressor, belt-driven from an electric 
motor, and one PRE Ingersoll-Rand 


direct nnected compressor of 
1.350 1.m. ¢ apacity. 

Six h blast holes are loaded at 
the Camak quarry with at least 400 
pounds of 5'4- by 25-inch sticks of 


60-per cent. gelatin, with the bottom 

th two or three feet be- 
low the level of the quarry floor. 
Che ral practice is to fill a weil- 
drill hole with 60-per cent. gelatin 
from 2 to 3 feet below the level of 
the ry floor to within from 18 


to 20 feet of the top, Primacord be- 
ing threaded through the bottom 
cartridge. Above the top of the 
charge comes 10 feet of rock-sand 
stemming, followed by one stick of 
51%4- by 24-inch, 42-per cent. gela- 
tin, after which the 6-inch hole is 
stemmed to the surface. 

Wagon-drill blast holes at Camak 
are loaded with 1'4- by 8-inch sticks 
of 50-per cent. gelatin from the bot- 
tom to within 8 feet of the surface, 
and are then stemmed with rock 
sand to the surface. Primacord is 
also threaded through the bottom 
cartridge in these small holes. 

From 4 to 13 six-inch well-drill 
blast holes and from 9 to 36 wagon- 
drill blast holes are fired at one 
time. The hook-up is in parallel or 
series, depending on whether many 
or few holes are to be shot in one 
blast. No. 6 blasting caps are used 
and the current is taken from a 110- 
volt power line, with a competent 
electrician at the master switch, after 
R. A. Hemphill, the superintendent 
of the Camak operation, has in- 
spected the complete hook-up and 
given the firing signal. 

About 41 tons of tock, weighing 
approximately 4,500 pounds per 
cubic yard in the solid and 3,150 
pounds per cubic yard in the loose, 
is brought down for each pound of 
explosive used in primary blasting at 
the Camak quarry. The explosives 


are stored in a chamber blasted out 
of the rock, located outside the scope 
of normal operations. 

Although the present technique 
has resulted in a material reduction 
in the amount of secondary blasting, 
there is still much to be done before 
the material is dumped into the 48- 
by 60-inch Allis-Chalmers McCully 
primary jaw crusher at the Camak 
plant. Not all the material brought 
down goes to the crusher, for the 
shovels at Camak load stones suit- 
able for jetty work on trucks which 
haul them across the quarry floor 
to a point beneath a jetty-stone der- 
rick for loading on railroad cars 
“spotted” on a siding on the quarry 
floor. When more jetty stone is 
needed than is normally recovered 
from a normal blast for crusher pur- 
poses, the quarry face beneath the 
derrick is blown down, but this is 
done only when jetty-stone require- 
ments are 3 to 4 carloads per day. 

Big rocks, both for some of the 
jetty sténes and for the primary 
crusher, are drilled with jack-ham- 
mers and shot with 1- by 8-inch 
sticks of 30-per cent. gelatin, touched 
off with No. 6 caps and 3 feet of 
Charter Oak fuse. No mud-capping 
is used. Where more accurate siz- 
ing of jetty stones is needed, the 
blocks are sometimes line-drilled and 
split with feathers and wedges, as in 
dimension-stone quarries. 
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Elevation of Cayce Blast Holes 


Although the face of the Cayce 
quarry is two or three times as high 
as that of the Camak quarry, and 
the pink granite at Cayce is excep- 
tionally hard, tough and seamy, the 








In the Camak quarry, jetty stone is loaded 
directly into cars on the quarry floor with 
the aid of this timber derrick. 
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same general technique is followed 
at Cayce as at Camak. The chief 
differences in the applications are 
slight changes in the blast-hole spac- 
ing and depths, and the use of larger 
quantities of more powerful explo- 
sives. 

The well-drills at the Cayce 
quarry are a No. 3% Keystone with 
wood frame and steel wheels, which 
uses hemp line, and a No. 51 Key- 
stone with steel frame and crawler 
treads, which uses wire rope. Both 
drill 6-inch holes at the rate of about 
| foot per hour, and require drill 
resharpening after about 4 feet of 
hole drilling. This resharpening is 
done in the blacksmith shop on the 
premises with an Armstrong bit 
sharpener. 

The well-drill holes are spaced 20 
feet back from the face of the quarry 
and 30 to 32 feet apart, in a single 
row; farther back from the face than 
at Camak, but closer together. The 
depth of the well-drill holes at 
Cayce is, of course, much greater 
than at Camak, being 175 to 200 
feet. Furthermore, these 6-inch 


holes, because they are so expensive 
to drill, extend down only a little 
below the level of the quarry floor; 
hence théy are hailed out clean to 
the bottom. 

Wagon-drill holes at the Cayce 
quarry are made with two Ingersoll- 
Rand wagon-drills, on which X-71 
Ingersoll-Rand drifters are mounted. 
In addition, an Ingersoll-Rand S-70 
tripod drill is sometimes used to help 
out. These holes are 25 feet deep, 
instead of 30 feet as at Camak. The 
arrangement is also slightly different, 
being in two rows, but with one row 
9 to 10 feet back from the quarry 
face, with the holes 15 to 16 feet 
apart, and the rear row 18 to 20 feet 
back from the quarry face, in line 
with the 6-inch blast holes, with a 
wagon-dill blast hole centered be- 
tween two well-drill holes. 

About 5 feet of wagon-drill hole is 
made at Cayce at the average rate of 
15 feet per hour before resharpen- 
ing of the bit is needed. The holes 


start at 24% inches and end at 134 
inches. The bits are resharpened on 
an Ingersoll-Rand S-50 sharpener in 
the blacksmith shop on the premises. 
All the holes are drilled wet. Snake- 


holing is seldom required, as it is 





: 


Skip-load of stone being dumped into pri- 
mary crusher at the Cayce quarry. 





Electric shovel loading a 7!/2-ton truck at 
the Cayce quarry. 
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oaded in above the 60- 
elatin. The relative pro- 
75- and 60-per cent. gela- 
as the size of the powder 


charge, are determined largely by 
the depth of the hole and the seami- 
ness of the rock. A fair average of 
the weight of explosive used per 6- 
inch hole would be about 1,500 
pounds, of which about 400 pounds 
would be 75-per cent. gelatin and 
1,100 pounds 60-per cent. gelatin 
—or sometimes 900 pounds of 60- 
per cent. gelatin and 200 pounds of 
powder instead of 1,100 pounds of 
60-per cent. gelatin. The charge 
usually extends to within about 20 
feet of the surface, followed by 10 
feet of rock-sand stemming, then |! 
or 2 sticks of 54%4- by 24-inch 50-per 
cent gelatin, with rock-sand stem- 
ming above this to the surface. 

The wagon-drill blast holes at the 
Cayce quarry are occasionally but 
not frequently sprung with 50-per 
cent. gelatin to pocket the bottoms 
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Hole Loading arlayce 


Loading varies with 


each blast --- /s seldom 


twice the sarme. 


enough to take an adequate charge 
blasting 
these holes are loaded with either 
50-per cent. or 60-per cent. gelatin, 


of explosive. For actual 





Electric shovel loading a skip in the Cayce 
quarry. 


and sometimes both, in 1%4- by 8- 
inch sticks, with Primacord threaded 
through the first stick. A charge of 
30 to 35 sticks of 50- or 60-per cent., 
114- by 8-inch gelatin in the bottom 
17 feet of 134-inch wagon-drill holes 
is not unusual. The 8 feet of hole 
above charge is stemmed with rock- 
sand. 

From 1 to 3 well-drill holes and 
from 3 or 4 to 6 wagon-drill holes 
are fired at one time at Cayce. The 
firing hook-up is always in series. No. 
6 blasting caps and a blasting bat- 
tery are used for detonation. 

About 4% tons of rock—harder 
and tougher than the granite quar- 
ried at Camak—is brought down for 
each pound of explosive used at the 
Cayce quarry—the same powder fac- 
tor as at Camak. 

One of the reasons for the vari- 
ability of loading at Cayce, aside 
from the depth of the holes and the 
character of the rock, is the need for 
guarding against any damage to the 
two cableways. In Cayce blasting, 
the rock must go out, not up. 

Secondary drilling and_ blasting 
practices at Cayce are quite similar 
to those at Camak, although the 
primary crusher at Cayce is a 27- 
inch Kennedy-Van Saun gyratory. 
At Cayce stones suitable for jetty 
work are hoisted out of the hole 
with an American Hoist & Derrick 
rig and loaded on railroad cars at 
grade level 175 to 200 feet above 
the quarry floor. 

W. S. Weston is president of the 
Weston & Brooker Company and 
W. B. Jamison is vice-president. W. 
L. Blackwell is general manager of 
all operations. Richard Simons is 
sales manager. R. A. Hemphill is 
superintendent at Camak; A. K. 
Rucker is superintendent at Cayce, 
with W. S. Weston, Jr., assistant 
superintendent. L. J. Burriss is chief 
engineer of both operations. 
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ASTM Devotes Discussions to 


Concrete and Its Ingredients 


By GABRIEL A. ASH 


HE proceedings at the Cementi- 

tious Materials sessions of the 

45th annual convention of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, held at Atlantic City, June 22 
to 26, were opened with the report 
of Committee C-1 presented by the 
chairman, P. H. Bates. The com- 
mittee proposed revisions of the Ten- 
tative Methods of the Chemical 
Analysis of Portland cement. The 
new recommendations concern a ra- 
pid method of determining the sod- 
ium and potasium oxides. The new 
procedure is chiefly a modification 
of the method described by Francis 
W. Glaze of the National Bureau of 
Standards and is based on the use 
of zinc uranyl acetate reagent to pre- 
cipitate sodium. 

The committee also presented a 
tentative method for determining the 
sulphur occurring as sulphide in 
Portland cement. This method is 
based on work done by Harry A. 
Bright. A very interesting method 
for determination of the sulphuric 
anhydride in Portland cement by 
means of Wagner’s turbidimeter has 
been considered by the committee for 
an appropriate recommendation at 
an early date. 

On the problem of alkalies in ce- 
ment, which became so acute in dis- 
cussions at the convention of 1941, 
no definite conclusions were appa- 
rently reached, because no recom- 
mendations as to the limits of Na,O 
and K,O in Portland cement have 
been advanced. 

An interesting recommendation 
has been submitted with respect to 
additions. The committee approved 
the addition of Vinsol in proportions 
of .025 to .045 per cent., to Portland 
cement, employed in highway con- 
crete subjected to severe frost action. 
The present trend in the cement in- 
dustry toward the use of additions 
found a reflection in the work of a 
special subcommittee (H. J. Gilkey, 
chairman), which is continuing its 
studies of additions, “particularly 
including some of the nonproprietary 
nature.” 

The present emergency created 
the problem of conserving critical 
materials through the revision of 
government and industrial specifica- 
tions. The War Production Board 
organized the Specification Branch 
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of the Bureau of Industrial Conser- 
vation. It is evident that this work 
on specifications will affect, or has 
already affected, the cement indus- 
try. Thus, according to P. H. Bates’ 
statement, the WPB may reduce the 
number of cement types produced 
from 5 to 3, these three being the 
standard, the modified (moderate- 
heat) and high-early-strength ce- 
ments. In addition, in order to econ- 
omize the consumption of steel for 
grinding purposes, the fineness of 
Portland cement will be limited, so 
that its specific surface shall not ex- 
ceed 2,000 square centimeters per 
gram. In order to facilitate the 
grinding, the use of TDA, a dispers- 
ing and catalytic agent, as an ad- 
mixture to the clinker is permitted. 
Alfred H. White and Harold S. 
Kemp presented their studies on 
long-time volume changes of Port- 
land cement bars. The results ob- 
served for periods ranging from 17 
to 41 years were reported. It is in- 
teresting to notice that the autoclave 
test detects in bars of neat cement 
the presence of free magnesia, which 
has not become hydrated even after 
immersion in water for 40 years. 
A lively discussion followed Dr. 
Paul S. Roller’s report on Theory 
and Measurement of Plasticity and 
Workability of Mortars. The author 
interprets plasticity on the basis of 
a simple stress-strain relationship. He 
applies the definition of plastic flow 
as the irreversible deformation of a 
metal under stress to such disper- 
sion as cement mortar, used among 
physicists and metallurgists. Being 
aware of the complex character of 
workability, he considers the coeffi- 
cient of plasticity of a mortar as a 
good approximation of its workabil- 
ity. Dr. Roller’s somewhat “stream- 
lined” conception of plastic flow met 
rather sharp criticism by Dr. F. O. 
Anderegg. From the practical point 
of view it is interesting that Dr. Rol- 
ler’s tests showed that the addition 
of mineral powders produced greater 
water retention than that of organic 
admixtures, plasticity being the same. 
In Dr. Roller’s opinion, the organic 
admixtures cause an increase in at- 
traction between the dispersed par- 
ticles, contrary to the often-expressed 
view that the effect of organic ad- 
mixtures consists in “air-whipping” 





into the mortar during the mixing. 

Prof. Howard R. Stanley reported 
on the effect of curing masonry mor- 
tars. Dr. F. O. Anderegg presented 
his paper on the effect of brick-ab- 
sorption characteristics upon mortar 
properties. 

The report of Committee C-7 on 
lime did not comprise any new sug- 
gestions. It recommended that the 
Tentative Specification for Hydrau- 
lic Hydrated Lime (C 141-38T) be 
approved as standard. 

The report of Committee C-11 on 
Gypsum contains the recommenda- 
tion of a tentative revision in Section 
8 of Standard Specification C-72-40 
and also in Section 16(b) of the 
Standard Method of Testing Gyp- 
sum and Gypsum Products (C-26- 
40). 

At the session on Building Ma- 
terials, Concrete and Concrete Ag- 
gregates, in addition to the reports 
of various committees, six papers 
were presented. Two of them were 
appended to the reports of the Com- 
mittee C-15 and C-16. The first, 
by John W. McBurney of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, described 
the relations between the results of 
laboratory freezing and thawing and 
the physical properties of certain 
soft-mud bricks. The second paper 
about Conductivity Determination 
by the Guarded Hot-Plate Method 
comprised a report on behalf of the 
Joint Committee on Thermal Con- 
ductivity of the A.S.H.V.E., A.S.- 
T.M., A.S.R.E., and the National 
Research Council prepared by F. C. 
Houghten, American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 

The other four papers were as 
follows: 

The paper by James W. Johnson 
of the Iowa State Highway Commis- 
sion dealt with the effect of the 
height of test specimens on the com- 
pressive strength of the concrete. 
The investigator admitted that the 
limited scope of the investigations 
prevented the formation of definite 
conclusions. However, the results 
obtained indicate that the standard 
correction factors are reliable for all 
values of h/d except 1.00 and those 
in excess of 2.00. They also showed 
some indications that the loss of com- 
pressive strength of tall cast speci- 
mens made from concrete of wetter 
consistencies may be due to water 
gain. 

A paper on The Influence of the 
Durability of Aggregates upon the 
Durability of the Resulting Concrete 
was presented by H. H. Munger of 
the Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to determine the ex- 
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chloride has been established without 
serious decrease in strength. 

Various committees presented their 
reports, but they did not contain any 
recommendations as to substantial 
changes in the existing specifications 
or testing methods. The only excep- 
tion was the report of Committee 
C-9, which recommended a revision 
in the Standard Specification for 
Concrete Aggregates (C33-40) as a 
tentative one, changing the maxi- 
mum permissible limit on material 
finer than a No. 200 sieve for aggre- 
gates used in concrete subjected to 
surface abrasion. The limit of 3 per 
cent. is increased to 4 per cent. 
Further, the new limitations (section 
4) for the fine aggregates shall be: 

Percentage passing sieve No. 50 

(297-micron): 10 to 30 

Percentage passing sieve No. 100 

(149-micron): 2 to 10 

instead of the previous 5 to 30 and 
0 to 8, respectively. Other recom- 
mendations are partly of an editorial 
nature (C94-41T), or of minor im- 
portance. Before starting the report, 
the chairman of Committee C-9, F. 
H. Jackson, announced that the San- 
ford E. Thompson Award for a pa- 
per of outstanding merit on concrete 
will be made to John Tucker, Jr., 
for his paper on Statistical Theory 
of the Effect of Dimensions and of 
Method of Loading Upon the Mod- 
ulus of Rupture of Beams. This 
paper was presented at the 1941 an- 
nual meeting of the Society. 

A short speech was devoted to the 
memory of late Professor Arthur 
Newell Talbot, honorary chairman 
of Committee C-9, who exercised a 
far-reaching influence on the engi- 
neering developments of this country 
and who died on April 3, at the age 
of 84. 


Granted Authority for 
Fluorspar Price Rise 


The Navajo Fluorspar Mines, of 
Grants, New Mexico, has _ been 
granted authority by the Office of 
Price Administration to sell fluor- 
spar crude ore having a 70 per 
cent. CaF, content on a dry basis 
at a maximum price of $10 per net 
ton, f. o. b. Grants. 

Maximum prices could not be 
established for the company’s pro- 
duction of this grade of fluorspar 
ore under § 1376.1 (a) (1) and 
(2) of Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 126 (Fluorspar) as neither 
the company nor any other pro- 
ducer in its area previously shipped 
crude fluorspar ore to eastern proc- 
essing mills. Accordingly, Mr. Hen- 
derson stated, the maximum price 














was determined under the provision 


- of the regulation which provides 


for determination of a ceiling price 
upon the application of the pro- 
ducer. 

The price of $10 per ton, f. o. b. 
mine for this grade of ore is in line 
with the level of maximum prices 
established in Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 126, he said. 


Sets $15 Ceiling on 
Roofing Granules 


The Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company of St. Paul has 
been granted permission to sell a 
certain type of green roofing gran- 
ules at a maximum price of $15 
per ton, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson announced June 30. 

These granules are of a type dif- 
ferent from any the company or 
its nearest Competitor sold in March, 
1942; consequently, the company 
applied for authorization of a maxi- 
mum price under the provisions of 
Section 3 (b) of the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. Approval 
of a price of $15 per ton was con- 
tained in Order No. 16, effective 
July 3, 1942. 

The new granules will take the 
place of a type which can no longer 
be manufactured because vital war 
materials were used in its produc- 
tion. The mark-up over the aver- 
age cost of producing the new gran- 
ules is less, both by amount and 
percentage, than that for the type 
it replaces. 


Camouflage Methods for 
Industrial Buildings 


Camouflage methods for indus- 
trial plants, etc., are described in a 
profusely illustrated 68-page booklet 
entitled Protective Concealment, 
issued by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 

The booklet was prepared by the 
War Department under the direction 
of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, by the Engineer Board, with 
suggestions of the National Tech- 
nological Civil Protection Commit- 
tee. 

The booklet declares that, al- 
though its contents were compiled 
after a careful view of European and 
American records, it must be borne 
in mind that any of its suggestions 
must be considered to be of no more 
than temporary value. It empha- 
sizes the fact that any use of camou- 
flage should be carefully considered 
and planned and only with the tech- 
nical assistance of trained personnel. 
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roadens Demand for Makers’ Product 


HE twenty-fourth annual con- 

vention of the National Lime 

Association, which was also the 
fortieth annual meeting of the lime- 
manufacturing industry, attracted a 
representative group of producers to 
the Homestead at Hot Springs, 
Virginia, May 26 to 28. Like many 
of its predecessors, the convention 
program covered the broad range of 
lime uses, dealt with some of the 
technical problems of production, 
and included discussions of business 
difficulties presented by the priori- 
ties regulations of WPB and the 
General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. 

President Walter S. Stauffer, in 
his opening address, spoke of some 
of the changes that have occurred 
in the lime industry in the last thir- 
ty-five or forty years. In 1906, he 
said, 81 per cent. of the industry’s 
product reckoned by dollar value 
went into building construction and 
only 8 per cent. into the chemical 
and processing industries. Last year, 
by contrast, 31 per cent. went into 
building and 60 per cent. into the 
chemical and processing industries. 
At present, it has been estimated, 
only 10 to 15 per cent. finds its way 
into building construction, while 
from 75 to 80 per cent. of the in- 
dustry’s product is chemical lime. 
This striking change in the nature 
of the industry’s markets he attrib- 
uted in part to the remarkable 
growth of the chemical industries, 
but the inroads made on those mar- 
kets by competitive products can not 
be ignored as important contribut- 
ing factors. 

The speaker referred to the or- 
ganization of the Hydrated Lime 
Bureau in 1914 and to the effects of 
its promotion of hydrated lime for 
mortar, plaster and concrete. He 
showed a photograph of the dam 
over the White Salmon River in 
Washington, in the concrete of 
which 10 per cent. of hydrated lime 
was used. In the Leader-News 
Building in Cleveland, built before 
1914, hydrated lime was used in all 
the concrete and brick mortar. In 
the reservoir at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, 5 per cent. of hydrated 
lime was used in the concrete. 

The bureau was consolidated with 
the National Lime Manufacturers 
in 1918, when a very active program 
of association work was begun. For 
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eight years, according to Mr. Stauf- 
fer, the lime industry was very 
active. A laboratory was established 
and research activities were carried 
on; intensive promotional work was 
done; branch offices were set up in 
different sections of the country. By 
the end of the first decade of its 
existence that organization had dis- 
integrated, but a spirit of revival set 
in, the group was reorganized as the 
National Lime Assosiation, and the 
modern period began. Following the 
collapse of the NRA another disin- 
tegration set in, but again the deter- 
mination of the lime industry to do 
something constructive for itself as- 
serted itself. 

These ups and downs in the in- 
dustry’s association history are to be 
attributed largely to the lack of ade- 
quate research, in Mr. Stauffer’s 
opinion. He said too much reliance 
was placed on incomplete data, 
wishful thinking, high-pressure 
propaganda. In spite of the fact 
that the desirable properties of lime 
as ingredients in mortar and con- 
crete had been known for years, un- 
til a few years ago there were no 
standards of measurement of these 
qualities and there are still a num- 
ber of them for which no tests have 
been devised. 

The speaker contrasted this situa- 
tion with that of cement. The lat- 
ter, he said, is sold on a single prop- 
erty, strength, whereas the lime 
manufacturer talks of his product’s 
workability, of its ability to make 
concrete and mortar more nearly 
water-tight. The cement industry, 
he said, has definite measurements 
of all forms of strength and implied 
that there are no similarly depend- 
able methods for measuring work- 
ability and water-tightness. 

He spoke appreciately of the work 
done by Walter C. Voss, professor 
of building construction at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and his assistant, Howard R. 
Staley, in the field of construction 
materials. He referred similarly to 
the work of Charles P. Hoover, 
chemist in charge of the water-soft- 
ening and filtration plant at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in the field of public 
health and sanitation. He spoke 
also of the studies of lime made at 
the University of Illinois under the 
direction of Dr. G. L. Clark by 


means of the electron microscope. 


The association has now undertaken 
to bear part of the expense of a 
study of lime and its application to 
the various uses found in the chem- 
ical industries being conducted by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. in Boston. 

In 1938, Mr. Stauffer, said, the 
association established a fellowship 
at Rutgers University, whose Dr. 
Rutgers prepared for it a book en- 
titled Principles of Sewage Treat- 
ment. In 1940 a fellowship was es- 
tablished at the University of Illinois 
under Dr. Clark. 

The speaker cited these facts as 
evidence of the growing apprecia- 
tion on the part of the lime industry 
of the great value to it of consistent 
and well-directed research. He said 
that six years ago the association 
was spending $37,000 a year for sal- 
aries and $3,000 for research, where- 
as the present budget provides only 
$23,000 for salaries but approxi- 
mately $25,000 for research. 

A stereopticon-illustrated discus- 
sion of the Efficient Use of Lime on 
the Dairy Farm was provided by 
Dr. A. R. Midgley, research agron- 
omist of the Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Burlington. 
He said that his state has about | 
cow per capita and supplies milk to 
consumers in the Boston and New 
York territories, because it is a nat- 
ural grass country well suited to 
dairying. Better production of hay 
and pasture is the real problem. For 
this he advocates small, frequent 
and regular applications of lime 
rather than a single large applica- 
tion. Less leaching results, there is 
a greater reduction in soil acidity 
and proportionally greater crop 
growth. The application of the 
limestone to the soil is facilitated by 
applying it with manure. Caustic 
lime (hydrated lime) can be placed 
in a clean gutter and the manure 
does not ammonify. The urea in 
the gutter changes to ammonia and 
passes into the air. The use of lime 
allows this ammonification to take 
place and reduces the drying loss. 

Limestone is seldom _ recom- 
mended for use in the gutter, ac- 
cording to Dr. Midgley, because of 
the extra labor involved. Super- 
phosphate or caustic lime (hydrated 
lime) is better. 

Limestone exerts its powers to the 
best advantage when spread on the 
field with the manure, but a good 
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Recent Developments in Water- 
Softening was the topic discussed 
by Charles P. Hoover, chemist in 
charge of the water-softening and 
filtration plant at Columbus, Ohio. 
By the use of laboratory equipment, 
the speaker said, he had emphasized 
three aspects of water-softening: 
(1) the cheapness of lime, (2) the 
fact that lime-softened water is not 
“doped” with chemicals, and (3) 
the economic aspects and advan- 
tages of softening. As to the first 
he said that lime is not only cheap 
in first cost but is twice as reactive 
as any other water-softening com- 
pound. 

As to the second he said that 
when lime is added to hard water 
in the proper proportions it is pre- 
cipitated or made insoluble and, in 
addition, precipitates the hardness 
compounds which may be removed 
by sedimentation or filtration. In 
the soda-ash treatment and zeolite 
process the hardness compounds are 
converted into sodium salts and are 
not removed from the water. This 
advantage of lime, coupled with its 
low cost, has given it preference 
over the zeolite process in many 
cases. Newly-discovered zeolites, 
which actually remove the hardness 
compounds from the water, threaten 
to destroy this advantage which 
lime had for so many years. 

As to the third point Mr. Hoover 
said that the softening of water in 
a single central plant rather than 
in thousands of individual home or 
factory plants is economically 
sound, and that widespread water- 
softening is contributing to the war 
effort, because hard water destroys 
soap and has an undesirable effect 
on clothes washed in it, and on the 
plumbing and heating systems in 
which it is used. Both soap and 
plumbing and heating materials are 
scarce, so that anything which will 
lessen our need for them contributes 
to our winning the war. 

With reference to soaps the 
speaker pointed out that our avail- 
able stocks of cocoanut oil, which 
constitutes about 45 per cent. of the 
oil used by the soap industry, are 
rapidly being depleted and_ that 
within about 8 months substitutes 
for it will have to be used. The use 
of such substitutes, which lack some 
of the qualities of cocoanut oil, will 
result in the making of inferior 
soaps. The saving of soap which 
follows from the use of soft water 
becomes important because much 
of the material of which it is made 
is imported and difficult to get. 

The speaker compared the 


amounts of various water-softening 


agents required to replace 20 pounds 
of soap in this way: 


Pounds 
Required 


Softening 
Reagent Cost 

Lime $ .005 
Soda As : -200 
Salt , .225 
SP eee pe” 20.0 3.000 


Commenting on _ other 
softening processes, Mr. 
said that 164 municipal zeolite 
water-softening plants have been 
built since 1924, and more than a 
hundred of these within the last five 
years. There were almost as many 
zeolite as lime water-softening 
plants erected in the last half- 
decade. 

‘The favor shown for the zeolite 
process is due to five reasons: (1) the 
initial plant investment is usually 
lower; (2) the operation of the plant 
is somewhat simpler; (3) there is no 
sludge to be disposed of; (4) the 
improvement in the quality and 
capacity of zeolites; and (5) the 
promotional work done by zeolite 
manufacturers and salt producers. 
Early American zeolites were slow- 
reacting and slow-regenerating. 
They were soon replaced by green 
sand (a natural product found in 
New Jersey) and by synthetic gel- 
type zeolite. Both these products 
are quick-reacting and can be regen- 
erated quickly. The gel-type zeolite 
has about three times the softening 
capacity of green sand or of the 
early type of zeolite. New products 
are carbonaceous and resinous zeo- 
lites, which can be regenerated with 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and 
with these products it is possible to 
demineralize the water completely. 
Even salt will be removed. 

Developments in the use of soda- 
ash have been made, chiefly: (1) 
the use of excess lime and the addi- 
tion of aluminum compounds to pre- 
cipitate the magnesium compounds; 
(2) recarbonation or the addition of 
CO, gas to the softened water to 
neutralize the excess lime and par- 
tially to stabilize it; (3) the so-called 
sludge-blanket filtration; (4) con- 
tinuous removal of the sludge from 
the settling basins; (5) improved 
chemical-feeding devices; (6) filter- 
surface washers; and (7) the appli- 
cation of calgon to lime-softened 
water to stabilize it. 

Mr. Hoover showed pictures illus- 
trating Spaulding precipitator in 
which the raw water, with the added 
chemicals, is mixed with a large 
amount of previously-formed sludge 
and must pass up through the sludge 
blanket. The mixing, flocculating 
and settling operations are accom- 
plished in one basin. The coagula- 
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tion and the water-softening reac- 
tions are hastened due to the contact 
of the chemically-treated water with 
tremendous areas of sludge, and 
clarification is promoted because of 
the upward filtration of the coagu- 
lated water through the sludge 
blanket. This entire procedure is 
accomplished in some instances in 
less than an hour, as compared with 
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by others who have been troubled 
by the formation of calcium-car- 
bonate scale on condensors and in 
cooling systems. About 400 munici- 
pal water supplies are being treated 
with this sodium-hexametaphosphate 
compound. Its use makes the lime- 
softened water more highly alkaline 
when it goes to the distributing 
mains and thus retards corrosion and 
red water and yet does not produce 
excessive scale. 

The speaker enumerated several 
still-unsolved water-softening prob- 
lems: (1) precise control of the 
softened water with regard to its 
corrosiveness; (2) the recovery or 
disposal of the precipitate of the 
lime-soda ash process; (3) control 
of the alkalinities by recarbonation; 
(4) the control of recarbonation to 
hasten the precipitation of CaCO,, 
particularly to give relief to the 
building up of filter-sand particle 
size; (5) the control of the process 
to produce perfectly clear water 
without filtration; and (6) control 
of the lime softening to produce 
good coagulation in low-turbidity 
water without using a coagulant. 

R. W. McAllister of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., discussed The Examina- 
tion of Lime and Hydrate for Spe- 
cial Industrial Uses. He reported on 
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investigations of the settling charac- 
teristics of high-calcium hydrate sus- 
pensions and of various dolomitic 
hydrates, of surface area, abrasive- 
ness and hydrate adhesion and 
showed the results of microscopic 
examination and of electrostatic 
charges. 
He believes that a further knowl- 
edge of the factors which modify 
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at the 1940 convention. He reviewed 
what had been accomplished in the 
use of this equipment in the study 
of lime burning and the distinguish- 
ing of soft-burned lime from hard- 
burned high-calcium quicklime by 
its diffraction pattern. He described 
in detail the construction of the 
equipment and the improvements 
made in it, such as the use of Ber- 
syllium windows and extremely fine 
focus. He illustrated his remarks 
with slides showing the equipment 
and representative diffraction pat- 
terns. 

For a discussion of priority ratings 
in their effects on the lime industry 
those in attendance were fortunate 
in having the comments of Dr. Wil- 
bur A. Nelson, administrator of the 
Mining Branch of WPB, who spoke 
on Priority Assistance Provided for 
the Lime Industry by the Mining 
Order P-56. He explained in con- 
siderable detail the application of 
the order and the significance of the 
various ratings it provides. 

The first rating provided by Pref- 
erence Rating Order P-56 as 
amended on March 2 (see P & Q, 
April, 1942, pages 30 to 33) is A-1-a. 
This is granted by telegram to any- 
one who has suffered a plant break- 
down which is causing a partial or 
complete shut-down of his opera- 


tions. This rating can be extended 
by the producer’s supplier on that 
same level so that he can replenish 
his stock. The Mining Branch is 
giving 24-hour service in such cases, 
and in many instances of that kind 
producers have obtained relief within 
that time. 

The next rating in the P-56 order 
is the A-1l-c for repair parts for one 
group of mines or for anticipated 
breakdown. The lime industry does 
not have an A-l-c quota basis on 
which to work (see the article cited 
above), but it has such a rating for 
anticipated breakdown. Wherever 
parts of equipment have a definitely 
known life that is fast coming to an 
end, or wherever its condition is such 
that the time of necessary replace- 
ment can be foreseen as likely to 
occur within a few weeks, the pro- 
ducer can write the Mining Branch 
for an A-l-c rating in order to get 
the necessary parts and the branch 
will attempt to get the rating to the 
producer’s supplier in time to pro- 
vide the part before the anticipated 
breakdown occurs. 

There is an A-8 rating for sup- 
plies and articles which are not re- 
pairs to the machinery listed in 
Schedule A attached to the P-56 or- 
der (see the article cited above), said 
Dr. Nelson. He mentioned contain- 
ers and referred to a statement sent 
to him on March 14 by Charles Daly 
of the Container Branch of WPB 
which said: “This is to advise that 
the Steel Drum Section of the Con- 
tainer Branch will honor the ratings 
under Preference Rating Order P-56 
for obtaining steel drums for the 
mining industry.” If such drums 
can not be obtained on an A-8 rat- 
ing, the Mining Branch will, on 
application, give the rating neces- 
Sary. 

The A-10 rating, said the speaker, 
is new and was added to P-56 when 
it was amended March 2 (see the 
article cited above). It is for office 
supplies and other items which are 
not actually a part of the mining en- 
terprise but are essential for carrying 
on work in the mining industries. 

Under the amended order, Dr. 
Nelson explained, the Mining 
Branch can give whatever rating is 
necessary to enable an operator to 
obtain a machine when he has 
proved that it is necessary for him 
to have it from the standpoint of our 
over-all war effort. Prior to March 
2 only one rating, A-3, was available 
for new machinery, but now any 
rating that is necessary to obtain the 
needed equipment can be assigned 
by the branch, provided that the 
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Recent Developments in Water- 
Softening was the topic discussed 
by Charles P. Hoover, chemist in 
charge of the water-softening and 
filtration plant at Columbus, Ohio. 
By the use of laboratory equipment, 
the speaker said, he had emphasized 
three aspects of water-softening: 
(1) the cheapness of lime, (2) the 
fact that lime-softened water is not 
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agents required to replace 20 pounds 
of soap in this way: 
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As to the third point Mr. Hoover 
said that the softening of water in 
a single central plant rather than 
in thousands of individual home or 
factory plants is economically 
sound, and that widespread water- 
softening is contributing to the war 
effort, because hard water destroys 
soap and has an undesirable effect 
on clothes washed in it, and on the 
plumbing and heating systems in 
which it is used. Both soap and 
plumbing and heating materials are 
scarce, so that anything which will 
lessen our need for them contributes 
to our winning the war. 

With reference to soaps the 
speaker pointed out that our avail- 
able stocks of cocoanut oil, which 
constitutes about 45 per cent. of the 
oil used by the soap industry, are 
rapidly being depleted and _ that 
within about 8 months substitutes 
for it will have to be used. The use 
of such substitutes, which lack some 
of the qualities of cocoanut oil, will 
result in the making of inferior 
soaps. The saving of soap which 
follows from the use of soft water 
becomes important because much 
of the material of which it is made 
is imported and difficult to get. 

The speaker compared the 
amounts of various water-softening 
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are quick-reacting and can be regen- 
erated quickly. The gel-type zeolite 
has about three times the softening 
capacity of green sand or of the 
early type of zeolite. New products 
are carbonaceous and resinous zeo- 
lites, which can be regenerated with 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and 
with these products it is possible to 
demineralize the water completely. 
Even salt will be removed. 

Developments in the use of soda- 
ash have been made, chiefly: (1) 
the use of excess lime and the addi- 
tion of aluminum compounds to pre- 
cipitate the magnesium compounds; 
(2) recarbonation or the addition of 
CO, gas to the softened water to 
neutralize the excess lime and _ par- 
tially to stabilize it; (3) the so-called 
sludge-blanket filtration; (4) con- 
tinuous removal of the sludge from 
the settling basins; (5) improved 
chemical-feeding devices; (6) filter- 
surface washers; and (7) the appli- 
cation of calgon to lime-softened 
water to stabilize it. 

Mr. Hoover showed pictures illus- 
trating Spaulding precipitator in 
which the raw water, with the added 
chemicals, is mixed with a large 
amount of previously-formed sludge 
and must pass up through the sludge 
blanket. The mixing, flocculating 
and settling operations are accom- 
plished in one basin. The coagula- 
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tion and the water-softening reac- 
tions are hastened due to the contact 
of the chemically-treated water with 
tremendous areas of sludge, and 
clarification is promoted because of 
the upward filtration of the coagu- 
lated water through the sludge 
blanket. This entire procedure is 
accomplished in some instances in 
less than an hour, as compared with 
the 6 days recommended by Garrish 
in 1905. 

Sodium hexametaphosphate will 
soften water without producing pre- 
cipitates, but its cost is still too high 
for use in municipal plants, Mr. 
Hoover said. He then told of an 
interesting use of this chemical in 
connection with the supply of irriga- 
tion water in which nitrogen had 
already been dissolved. This am- 
monia-carrying water clogged the 
porous tiles of the citrus-fruit grow- 
ers’ water-distribution lines, a deposit 
one-sixteenth inch in thickness form- 
ing in 8 hours. One part of sodium 
hexametaphosphate per million of 
the solution was found to be enough 
to prevent the formation of the cal- 
cium-carbonate precipitate which 
plugged the lines. As a result, this 
chemical is being used by many 
railroads to prevent the incrustation 
of pipe-lines carrying lime-soda ash 
softened water for boiler feed, and 
by others who have been troubled 
by the formation of calcium-car- 
bonate scale on condensors and in 
cooling systems. About 400 munici- 
pal water supplies are being treated 
with this sodium-hexametaphosphate 
compound. Its use makes the lime- 
softened water more highly alkaline 
when it goes to the distributing 
mains and thus retards corrosion and 
red water and yet does not produce 
excessive scale. 

The speaker enumerated several 
still-unsolved water-softening prob- 
lems: (1) precise control of the 
softened water with regard to its 
corrosiveness; (2) the recovery or 
disposal of the precipitate of the 
lime-soda ash process; (3) control 
of the alkalinities by recarbonation; 
(4) the control of recarbonation to 
hasten the precipitation of CaCO,, 
particularly to give relief to the 
building up of filter-sand particle 
size; (5) the control of the process 
to produce perfectly clear water 
without filtration; and (6) control 
of the lime softening to produce 
good coagulation in low-turbidity 
water without using a coagulant. 

R. W. McAllister of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., discussed The Examina- 
tion of Lime and Hydrate for Spe- 
cial Industrial Uses. He reported on 
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investigations of the settling charac- 
teristics of high-calcium hydrate sus- 
pensions and of various dolomitic 
hydrates, of surface area, abrasive- 
ness and hydrate adhesion and 
showed the results of microscopic 
examination and of electrostatic 
charges. 

He believes that a further knowl- 
edge of the factors which modify 
hydrate settling characteristics is es- 
pecially valuable now. A fast-settling 
yet quickly-reactive hydrate would 
be valuable in the soda-lime process 
for caustic production and might 
resist the trend toward the increas- 
ing use of electrolytic caustic. The 
by-product calcium carbonate from 
such a hydrate should be good in 
paper coating. It should also prove 
valuable in water and sewage treat- 
ment. A_ slower-settling hydrate 
should be more satisfactory for 
leather treating. 

He expressed the opinion that a 
hydrate made up of increments of a 
selected particle-size range might 
prove to be as valuable as cement 
when properly sized. 

Dr. G. L. Clark, professor of 
chemistry, University of Illinois, con- 
tinued his report on the use of the 
electron microscope in structural in- 
vestigations of lime which he began 
at the 1940 convention. He reviewed 
what had been accomplished in the 
use of this equipment in the study 
of lime burning and the distinguish- 
ing of soft-burned lime from hard- 
burned high-calcium quicklime by 
its diffraction pattern. He described 
in detail the construction of the 
equipment and the improvements 
made in it, such as the use of Ber- 
syllium windows and extremely fine 
focus. He illustrated his remarks 
with slides showing the equipment 
and representative diffraction pat- 
terns. 

For a discussion of priority ratings 
in their effects on the lime industry 
those in attendance were fortunate 
in having the comments of Dr. Wil- 
bur A. Nelson, administrator of the 
Mining Branch of WPB, who spoke 
on Priority Assistance Provided for 
the Lime Industry by the Mining 
Order P-56. He explained in con- 
siderable detail the application of 
the order and the significance of the 
various ratings it provides. 

The first rating provided by Pref- 
erence Rating Order P-56 as 
amended on March 2 (see P & Q, 
April, 1942, pages 30 to 33) is A-1-a. 
This is granted by telegram to any- 
one who has suffered a plant break- 
down which is causing a partial or 
complete shut-down of his opera- 





tions. This rating can be extended 
by the producer’s supplier on that 
same level so that he can replenish 
his stock. The Mining Branch is 
giving 24-hour service in such cases, 
and in many instances of that kind 
producers have obtained relief within 
that time. 

The next rating in the P-56 order 
is the A-1l-c for repair parts for one 
group of mines or for anticipated 
breakdown. The lime industry does 
not have an A-l-c quota basis on 
which to work (see the article cited 
above), but it has such a rating for 
anticipated breakdown. Wherever 
parts of equipment have a definitely 
known life that is fast coming to an 
end, or wherever its condition is such 
that the time of necessary replace- 
ment can be foreseen as likely to 
occur within a few weeks, the pro- 
ducer can write the Mining Branch 
for an A-l-c rating in order to get 
the necessary parts and the branch 
will attempt to get the rating to the 
producer’s supplier in time to pro- 
vide the part before the anticipated 
breakdown occurs. 

There is an A-8 rating for sup- 
plies and articles which are not re- 
pairs to the machinery listed in 
Schedule A attached to the P-56 or- 
der (see the article cited above), said 
Dr. Nelson. He mentioned contain- 
ers and referred to a statement sent 
to him on March 14 by Charles Daly 
of the Container Branch of WPB 
which said: “This is to advise that 
the Steel Drum Section of the Con- 
tainer Branch will honor the ratings 
under Preference Rating Order P-56 
for obtaining steel drums for the 
mining industry.” If such drums 
can not be obtained on an A-8 rat- 
ing, the Mining Branch will, on 
application, give the rating neces- 
sary. 

The A-10 rating, said the speaker, 
is new and was added to P-56 when 
it was amended March 2 (see the 
article cited above). It is for office 
supplies and other items which are 
not actually a part of the mining en- 
terprise but are essential for carrying 
on work in the mining industries. 

Under the amended order, Dr. 
Nelson explained, the Mining 
Branch can give whatever rating is 
necessary to enable an operator to 
obtain a machine when he has 
proved that it is necessary for him 
to have it from the standpoint of our 
over-all war effort. Prior to March 
2 only one rating, A-3, was available 
for new machinery, but now any 
rating that is necessary to obtain the 
needed equipment can be assigned 
by the branch, provided that the 
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ffort, and that the plant 
to be installed is the place 
t machine can do the most 


iker explained how Pref- 
ting Order P-56a, which 
makers of equipment 
mining-machinery-indus- 
rpart of P-56 covering the 
dustry, enables the manu- 
working under it to get 
‘ material requirements 
rterly basis on an A-l-a 
? QO, May, 1942, pages 41 
ch maker of mining ma- 

ls in a form known as 
sting item by item his ad- 
rterly requirements for raw 
ind fabricated articles. 
Branch, Dr. Nelson said, 

ill the articles listed on 
by each maker of mining 
who is operating under 

| has totalled them. Based 


the branch was able 


rom William Batt’s Require- 


mmittee Determination No. 
states that the total needs 


nakers of mining machinery 


yd quarter of this year 
furnished them, as it is 
that the manufacture of 


machinery be continued. 


ently J. S. Knowlson, who is 


Industry Operations in 
rote Mr. Batt a letter, 


he said that the raw-mate- 
irements of. the makers of 


ichinery should be filled on 
rating, and that where 
any limitation orders, 

t only a certain percentage 
er should be filled, such 
orders should not apply to 
re quirements of the mak- 
ning machinery. Thus, in 
f copper, for example, in 
which everyone in recent 
been given only 60 or 80 

f what he needed, the 
hinery manufacturer will 


er cent. of his requirements. 


on pointed out the neces- 
ing to mining-machinery 


turers this priority status in 


enable them to keep the 


\dustries in operating condi- 


said that the plants of 


ning-machinery makers had 


| over in large part by the 


d Navy for the making of 


because of their having 
finest precision tools in 
and as a result many 
had less than 50 per cent. 
apacity available for the 
f mining machinery. Prior 


> such manufacturers were 


operating under three sets of ratings 
and orders: A-l-a for munitions, 
A-1-a for machine tools, and A-3 for 
materials for making mining machin- 
ery. The Mining Branch was able to 
get parity rating, A-l-a, for the min- 
ing-machinery industry, which now 
is getting the raw materials it needs 
to make at least a large proportion 
of the equipment needed by the 
mining industries. Because of this 
parity rating for the mining indus- 
tries, the Mining Branch must exer- 
cise every caution to see that only 
justifiable claims for high ratings by 
mining enterprises are allowed. 

On the subject of the effects on 
the mining industries of the change- 
over from priority ratings to alloca- 
tions under the Production Require- 
ments Plan (PRP) on July 1 Dr. 
Nelson was able to say that in a re- 
cent conference on this subject with 
those members of WPB responsible 
for the development of the new 
method of distributing materials to 
industry he was told that there 
would be no change in the way in 
which the Mining Branch would 
take care of the needs of the mining 
industries. If any of these orders are 
cancelled, he said, the provisions of 
the orders will still remain in, effect 
and will be handled by the Mining 
Branch as they have been in the 
past. 

Dr. Nelson said, with reference 
to the report form known as PD- 
119, that the Division of Research 
and Statistics of WPB had insisted 
that this form be changed and 
that the result is “entirely un- 
satisfactory to the Mining Branch.” 
He asked his listeners nevertheless 
to fill in the revised form and mail 
it in the usual way until the branch 
can, as he hopes, get the industry 
back on the PD-119 form. In any 
event, one copy of the form is to be 
sent to the State Codérdinator for 
Mines of the state in which a plant 
is located and another copy to one 
of the divisions of WPB in accord- 
ance with the instructions accom- 
panying the new form. 

In his discussion of The General 
Maximum Price Regulation as It 
Applies to the Lime Industry the 
association’s counsel, Abram F. My- 
ers, said that this was the first time 
in any country that government “has 
undertaken to put a ‘ceiling’ on 
prices without at the same time 
stabilizing the largest single item of 
cost of virtually all commodities- 
wages.” It will be difficult, the 
speaker said, for a manufacturer to 
adhere to his March prices if he 
must later raise wages. The govern- 


ment was not unaware of this defect 
in the plan, he said, but was hopeful 
that labor can be induced to do 
voluntarily what industry is required 
to do by law. 

Mr. Myers feels that industry 
should be somewhat reassured by the 
Statement of Considerations In- 
volved in the Issuance of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation 
given out by Leon Henderson, ad- 
ministrator of OPA. This statement 
Says: 

“It is the immediate purpose of 
this regulation to guarantee to the 
American people that their living 
costs will remain stable. This is a 
prerequisite to the further measures 
which are necessary to insure war- 
time stability in the economy. Stable 
living costs mean stability in the real 
wages of the worker. With price 
stability, wage stabilization, an im- 
portant step toward stabilization of 
the aggregate volume of purchasing 
power, becomes a practical goal of 
public policy. Every producer whose 
prices are stabilized is assured that 
his costs, which are based upon the 
stabilized prices of others, will not 
rise. Stability in the price level 
means that participants in war-sav- 
ings programs are assured that the 
real value of their savings will be 
maintained. Likewise, the taxpayer 
knows that his remaining untaxed 
income will have an assured pur- 
chasing power. All these measures 
become possible when prices are 
stabilized. All of them are necessary 
in order that price stabilization may 
work.” 

Mr. Myers pointed out that the 
price regulation, by imposing a gen- 
eral price ceiling, had departed from 
the plan that was expected, namely 
a program of special orders applic- 
able to particular industries. The 
present plan is simpler. 

Lime is not included among the 
commodities designated by the Price 
Administrator as “cost-of-living com- 
modities” and is not subject to the 
peculiar regulations applicable to 
commodities so designated, said the 
speaker. As lime manufacturers do 
not sell at wholesale or at retail, as 
those terms are defined in the regu- 
lation, they are not subject to the 
rules imposed on dealers. There is, 
therefore, no need to post “maxi- 
mum” or “ceiling” prices where they 
can be seen by customers, and manu- 
facturers are exempted from the 
provisions requiring registration and 
the granting of licenses. 

No uniform price for any com- 
modity is prescribed by the regula- 
tion, the speaker pointed out; the 
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“ceiling” price of any seller is the 
highest price for which he sold and 

delivered the commodity during the 

basic period. The seller who did not 

have any transactions in that com- 

modity during March must adopt as 

his “ceiling” the highest price during 

March of “the similar commodity 

most nearly like it.” And if he did 

not deal in the same or similar com- 

modities during March, he must ob- 

serve as his “ceiling” the highest 

price charged during that month by 

the “most closely competitive seller 
of the same class” for the same com- 

modity, or, if no charge was made 
by such competitor for the same 
commodity, then the charge made by 
him for the “similar commodity most 
nearly like it.” 

To provide against “washed sales” 
the regulation requires that the high- 
est price during March, in order to 
qualify as the maximum price for 
a seller, must have been charged “for 
a commodity delivered during 
March, 1942,” or, if a seller made 
no delivery during that month, then 
the price must be his highest “offer- 
ing price for delivery during that 
month.” The word “delivered” is 
complied with if during March the 
commodity was received by the pur- 
chaser or by any carrier. A price 
charged for a commodity sold in 
March but not delivered until April 
or later would not qualify under this 
provision. Sellers using price lists are 
safe, but others may have to prove 
that their “ceiling” prices are those 
regularly quoted. 

Mr. Myers explained that the reg- 
ulation provides also that no seller 
may change his customary allow- 
ances, discounts, or other price dif- 
ferentials unless such change results 
in a lower price. Thus, the highest 
price charged during March, in 
order to serve as a “ceiling” price, 
must be a price charged “to a pur- 
chaser of the same class.” “Purchaser 
of the same class,” according to the 
definition in the regulation, “refers 
to the practice adopted by the seller 
in setting different prices for com- 
modities for sales to different pur- 
chasers or kinds of purchasers (for 
example, manufacturer, wholesaler, 
jobber, retailer, government agency, 
public institution, individual con- 
sumer) or for purchasers located in 
different areas or for different quan- 
tities or grades or under different 
conditions of sale.” Also it is pro- 
vided that “no seller shall require 
any purchaser, and no purchaser 
shall be permitted, to pay a larger 
proportion of transportation costs 
. .. than the seller required purchas- 
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ers of the same class to pay during 
March, 1942 .. .” 

It is important for lime manufac- 
turers to keep records to support 
their claims that their prices do not 
exceed their “ceiling” prices charged 
during March. For that purpose the 
regulation requires that they keep 
two kinds of statements available for 
examination by any person during 
ordinary business hours: (1) The 
highest prices which they charged 
for such commodities or services as 
he delivered or supplied during 
March, 1942 and his offering prices 
for delivery or supply, together with 
an appropriate description or identi- 
fication or each such commodity or 
service; and (2) all his customary 
allowances, discounts, and _ other 
price differentials. Mr. Myers sug- 
gested that each manufacturer note, 
in connection with each current 
transaction and on the duplicate in- 
voice or other record of it, the 
transaction in March which estab- 
lished the “ceiling” price for that 
particular commodity to the same 
class of purchaser. 

Toward the close of the last 
session Arthur A. Hood, director of 
dealer relations of the Johns-Man- 
ville Sales Corporation, spoke, under 
the title, World’s Champions Are 
Two-Fisted, of the necessity of win- 
ning the peace as well as the war. 
The former, he said, is a problem 
of distribution and it can be solved 
only by preserving the system of 
“free business enterprise.” “Freedom 
of enterprise,” he said, underlies all 
the other freedoms—free speech, free 
assembly, freedom of religion, etc. 
If we lose the profit system through 
prosecuting a total war, we shall 
lose the peace, he believes. He said 
that current attacks against capital- 
ism really represent criticisms of 
profiteering rather than of the profit 
system. He believes, too, that a spirit 
of internationalism is needed to win 
the peace; the world must be looked 
upon more or less as a unit, inhabi- 
ted by mankind as a species rather 
than by different nationalities and 
races. 

The 1941 safety contest among 
lime manufacturers revealed a re- 
duction in the accident-severity rate 
but an increase in the accident- 
frequency rate in relation to the total 
number of man-hours worked at 
competing plants. Forty-eight plants 
were enrolled in the contest, more 
than in any other year, and their 
combined period of operations to- 
talled more than 7,000,000 man- 
hours. 

The accident-severity rate was 
4.49 per 1,000,000 man-hours of em- 





ployment, a marked reduction from 
the rate of 6.24 for 1940. The 
accident-frequency rate rose from 
30.7. per 1,000,000 man-hours in 
1940 to 38.5 last year. 

The most outstanding safety rec- 
ord was made by the plant of the 
Standard Lime & Stone Company 
at Bakerton, West Virginia, with 
213,065 man-hours of operation 
without a disabling injury. Ten oth- 
er plants operated during the year 
without accidents and all eleven were 
awarded certificates in accordance 
with the association’s contest rules. 
The other ten plants are: 

North American Cement Corporation, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia. 180,624 
man-hours. 

Standard Lime & Stone Company, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. — 131,434 man- 
hours. 

United States Gypsum Company, New 
Braunfels, Texas.—93,157 man-hours. 

Warner Company, Bridgeport, Penn- 
sylvania.—89,626 man-hours. 

Marblehead Lime Company, Marble- 
head, Illinois—69,888 man-hours. 

Hawaiian Gas Products, Ltd., Hono- 
lulu, Territory of Hawaii.—38,224 man- 
hours. 

Newala Lime Works, Newala, Ala- 
bama.—37,507 man-hours. 

United States Gypsum Company, Cor- 
dova, Illinois.—37,171 man-hours. 

Haden Lime Company, Houston, 
Texas.—26,468 man-hours. 

Superior Lime & Hydrate Company, 
Pelham, Alabama.—23,110 man-hours. 

The association’s board of direc- 
tors remains the same as last year 
except that District 5-B will be repre- 
sented by E. C. Powers of the Marble 
Cliff Quarries Company, instead of 
Russell Rarey of that company. The 
elections in Districts 14 and 15 are 
not yet complete. 

Those present at the convention 
included 50 individual producers 
(representing 32 lime-manufacturing 
companies), 6 persons representing 
the National Lime Association and 
other associations, 4 representatives 
of machinery-manufacturing compa- 

. Oo * . 
nies, 3 representatives of the trade 
press, 16 guests and 11 ladies—a 
total of 90 persons. 


Wyoming Planning Board 
Seeks Magnesium Plants 


The Wyoming state planning and 
water conservation board adopted a 
resolution at its bi-annual meeting 
in Cheyenne, urging the appropriate 
federal agencies to take the neces- 
sary steps to sponsor and finance 
magnesium plants in Wyoming. The 
board further recommended and 
urged investigations and studies of 
all processes which contemplate the 
use of dolomite with any Wyoming 
materials and with priorities and aid 
for pilot plants for new processes. 
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INCREASES OUTPUT TO 150 TONS HOURLY 
A 


[ three years ago the 
Gravel & Sand Com- 
which had been pro- 

deposit south of Ander- 

. since 1922, moved to a 
north of the city. Its 

was described and illus- 
October, 1939 issue of 

ARRY. 

summer all the material 

ted and supplied to the 
Sauerman  slack-line 

juipped with a 1-cubic 

ind supported by a 100- 
mast. Recently another 
triple-deck screen was 
five new cylindrical steel 

capacity of 275 tons 

increasing the process- 

of the plant to about 
er hour. 

ip the supply of raw ma- 

red to the plant so that 

sed processing capacity 
lly utilized, the company 

illed a Pioneer all-steel 
or 275 feet long, equip- 

‘5 feet of 24-inch Good- 

The conveyor ap- 
plant from the west, 

y pulling from the south. 

deposit has been opened 


the conveyor, the material 


vated by a Northwest 
rd drag-line and loaded 
trucks. The trucks will 
ramp and discharge over 
into a surge bin, from 

Pioneer feeder will put 
| on the conveyor for de- 
the plant. The oversize 


erizzly will be reduced by 


16-inch Diamond jaw 
crushed product going 
nveyor also. Secondary 
the plant is taken care 
by 16-inch Universal 
\ shift in the arrange- 
screens, of which there 
ee, will allow the produc- 
rage in the new bins of 
nt. crushed material, or 
d uncrushed sizes may be 
desired. 
osit, which lies along Kill- 
and parallels the old 
Pike north of Anderson, 
answer to a sand-and- 
lucer’s dream. Few large 
brought up, there is no 
fines to be wasted, and 
or other deleterious ma- 
ldom encountered. Tests 
ited that this good mate- 
to a depth of at least 
er most of the property, 
sts of about 65 acres. 


The plant of the Myers Gravel & Sand Company north of Anderson, Indiana. The 
275-foot conveyor approaches the plant from the crusher at the extreme left. 


Looking up the new conveyor toward the plant. The stone wall at the left will form the 
abutment for an earthen ramp to accommodate the trucks from the newly-opened pit. 


Hopper. feeder and jaw-crusher installation at the feed end of the new 275-foot belt- 
conveyor described in the text. 
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and gravel may, on the surface, 

appear to be a prosaic industry 
using cut-and-dried operating meth- 
ods. To one familiar with the indus- 
try, however, almost every operation 
presents some new _ peculiarities 
which make it a little different 
from any other. The new plant of 
the Moline Consumers Company 


Tanc business of producing sand 








This view of the plant shows the scalping and final-sizing Stations. 


Barges Transport Material from Island 
Pit to New Illinois Gravel Plant 


near Ottawa, Illinois, has many in- 
teresting features, but its chief de- 
viation from standard practice is the 
method of procuring its raw mate- 
rial. 

This plant, which went into op- 
eration on July 12, 1941, is located 
on the north bank of the Illinois 
River about 4 miles west of, and 
downstream from, Ottawa and near 


at left. 





Walking drag-line being used as a crane. 
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Stock-piling and car-loading boom 
at right. 





Loading boom-conveyor 


conveyor 






Buffalo Rock State Park. The de- 
posit is on a 55-acre island about 4 
mile upstream from the plant and 
nearer the opposite side of the river. 
The deposit is about 28 feet deep 
and about 10 feet of it is above the 
river level, which is almost constant 
because of the Marseilles and 
Starved Rock Dams above and be- 
low it. 

The new plant replaced an old 
one 1'/ miles farther west, or down- 
stream, which was abandoned be- 
cause suitable material was no 
longer available at that location. 
Originally built in 1915, this plant 
had also become rather dilapidated 
and much of the equipment was 
obsolete. For this reason only a 
small part of the equipment was 
used in the new plant. Toward the 
last the deposit at the old plant 
yielded excessive amounts of coarse 
gravel and bowlders which made it 
necessary to crush as much as 60 
per cent. of all the material enter- 
ing the plant. Under these condi- 
tions the plant’s capacity was about 
80 tons per hour. 

The gradation of the material in 
the new deposit is much better. Al- 
though about 50 per cent. of the 
total plant feed must be crushed, 
most of this is 1- to 6-inch gravel. 
As there are very few bowlders the 
waste is negligible. The new plant 
also produces about 80 tons per 
hour, but does it with much less 
equipment and at considerably low- 
er cost. 

A Marion Type 351 gasoline 
crawler drag-line with a 1'/2-cubic 
yard Page bucket and a _ 60-foot 
boom is used to excavate the mate- 
rial at the new deposit and to load 
it on barges for haulage to the 
plant. This machine was mounted 
on a barge to excavate a 600-foot 
channel from the plant dock to the 
edge of the river and 300 feet 
through shallow water to the deep 
channel of the river. The same 
barge was used to bring the drag- 
line to the island. On the island 
this drag-line cut a short channel 
into the north side and this is being 
enlarged into a pond. In this way 
the barges will always be loaded in 
still water. The drag-line also re- 
moves the 1% feet of overburden 
and overcasts it into the pond. 
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ng toward scalping screen from second 


Crane feeds hopper in back- 


Jown first conveyor toward plant 
Return conveyor from crushers at 
left. 


flat-top barges of 125-cubic 
pacity are used and these are 
one at a time to the plant by 
boat with a Buda Diesel 


plant dock the material is 
led from the barges by a 
ng Number 501 crane equip- 
th a Wisconsin gasoline en- 
he l-cubic yard Owen clam- 
ket used is a shallow type 
s a snow bucket. The barges 
ved for unloading, and are 
| out of the way when empty, 
crane. The crane discharges 
erial to the plant hopper or 
rve raw-material stock-piles 
vhich it is reclaimed as needed. 
zzly over the hopper rejects 
owlders over 9 inches in size. 
procating feeder carries the 
ning material to a 30-inch by 
belt-conveyor which dis- 
it on the 3- by 6-foot Sim- 
i-deck vibrating scalping 
Wire screen cloth with 3- by 
1¥%2-inch and 14-inch open- 
ordinarily used, but variations 
ide to meet demands. 
material passing over the top 
s to a 6-inch Allis-Chalmers 


gyratory crusher, that over the other 
two decks usually goes to a 3-foot 
Symons cone crusher. The products 
of both crushers are then discharged 
on a 24-inch by 60-foot belt-con- 
veyor which returns them to the first 
conveyor. Sometimes the demand 
requires that the gravel off the sec- 
ond deck must by-pass the crusher 
and go direct to the return conveyor. 
At other times 2-inch openings are 
used on this deck and the crusher 
is also by-passed. 

The minus-1'%-inch material pass- 
ing through the bottom deck of the 
screen is carried by a 24-inch by 60- 
foot belt-conveyor to the top of the 
screening building. All the coarse 
sizing is done by a 4- by 8-foot Sim- 
plicity 3-deck screen which has wire 
screen cloth with 1-, 34-, and *4¢- 
inch openings and is equipped with 
washing sprays. Only the bottom 
deck on this screen is ever changed, 
¥Yg-inch openings being used when 
mason’s sand is to be made. This 
arrangement of the two screens 
makes it possible to keep the same 
crusher openings regardless of the 
types of materials being produced. 

Ordinarily the three sizes of 
gravel produced by this screen are 
discharged into three of the four 
55-ton cylindrical, conical-bottom 
steel bins. On the day the writer 
visited this plant, however, ballast 
for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railroad was being made. A 
baffle plate was arranged to com- 
bine the two top sizes into one bin 
as ballast. The pea gravel, as always, 
dropped into its own bin. The baffle 
plate can be put in place or re- 
moved in less than 10 minutes. 

The sand passing through the bot- 
tom deck of this screen goes through 
a spout into a 9-foot long Telsmith 
dewatering screw from which it is 
discharged into the fourth bin. 

Trucks can be loaded from any of 
these bins through lever-operated 


This 3-foot cone-crusher is used for reduc- 
tion of I'/g- to 4-inch gravel. 


arc side gates. For car-loading bot- 
tom-discharge gates feed a 24-inch 
by 45-foot horizontal belt-conveyor 
from the bins. These materials can 
be fed to this belt singly or in any 
desired blend. Ballast consists of a 
blend of 1'%-inch gravel, 3¢-inch 
gravel and sand, with sand forming 


Sand from this 9-foot dewatering screw is 
discharged into bin. 


about 37 per cent: of the total. A 
24-inch by 36-foot boom belt-con- 
veyor is suspended by a cable from 
the plant. This conveyor can be 
raised and lowered and it can be 
swung by hand to load cars on 
either of two 1,700-foot spur tracks 
or on a stock-pile on the far side of 
the tracks. It can also be swung out 
of the way when switching is being 
done. A Monighan gasoline-powered 
walking drag-line with a_ 1-cubic 
yard clam-shell bucket is used to 
load cars from the stock-piles. 

The present capacity of the plant 
is held down by the fact that the 
scalping screen and the 6-inch gyra- 
tory crusher are not large enough. 
It is planned to replace them with 
larger machines which will increase 
the plant capacity to about 100 tons 
per hour. It will then be possible 
to use a 2-inch top openings on the 
scalping screen. The present load- 
ing and hauling equipment will be 
able to handle the increased flow of 
material without difficulty. 

All truck shipments are weighed 
on a Winslow truck scale at the new 
plant office. Wash water is pumped 
from the river by two Dayton- 
Dowd 3-inch centrifugal pumps, 
one of which is used at a time. Bar- 
ber-Greene belt-conveyors with Man- 
hattan belting are used exclusively. 
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If you can’t fight, lend! .... 


Buy Defense Stamps or Bonds 
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You get “Pressed Fit’”’ 
only with genuine 
Laughlin “Missing Links’”’ 


The drop-forged, heat-treated ‘‘Missing 
Link”’ is press-fitted together under pressure, 
matching the parts so there is no play, no 
shearing action on the rivet. Under stress the 
rivet merely holds the ‘‘Missing Link”’ to- 
gether, and does not take the load. 
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THE ‘“‘MISSING LINK’’ 


Drop-forged steel, heat-treated. 
Sizes from 36'’ — 174” 





THE PEAR SHAPE ‘‘MISSING LINK’’ 


The link with larger inside dimensions. 
Each link drop-forged and heat-treated. 





Save time, increase safety by specifying 
The Genuine ‘‘Missing Link’’ 


Write for latest catalog on Laughlin 
Industrial Hardware. 
Distributed Exclusively Through 
Mill Supply Houses 


Look for Laughlin Products in Pit & Quarry Handboxk 


mee: LALIGHLUMG course 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Harry and JosepH JAEGER, oper- 
ators of Jaeger Brothers, Inc., West 
Bend, Wisconsin, have purchased the 
property of the Northern Gravel 


Company near Barton, Wisconsin, 


and have moved their offices to the 
pit. Curtis Mayo is plant manager. 


P. P. SomeEr- 
VILLE has_ been 
named to. suc- 
ceed the late 
Robert Gilmore 
as general mana- 
ger of the Gil- 
more Wire Rope 
Division of the 
Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corpo- 
ration. He has 
been with Jones 
& Laughlin since 1938. Mr. Somer- 
ville’s entire business experience has 
been in the wire-rope business, he 
having entered the production divi- 
sion of the Williamsport Wire Rope 
Company in 1929 upon his gradua- 
tion from the University of Notre 
Dame as a mechanical engineer. 


P. P. Somerville 


C. Granniss Bonner, formerly 
comptroller and more recently treas- 
urer of the Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Company of Chicago, has been 
elected treasurer of the Pomona 
Pump Company, Pomona, Califor- 
nia. He relieves Donatp C. Mc- 
KENNA, vice-president, and former 
treasurer, who will devote full time 
to the increasing production activi- 
ties of the company’s four manufac- 
turing plants. 


WILLIAM 
vice-president of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Company at 
a recent meeting of the board of 
directors. He has been president of 
the American Manganese _ Steel 
Division since 1940 and will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 


J. H. Kempster, superintendent 
of the Buffington, Indiana plant of 
the Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany was elected president of the 
Indiana Manufacturers’ Association 
at its 4lst annual meeting held re- 
cently at Indianapolis. 


J. D. Nicuotson has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Mine 
& Smelter Supply Company of Den- 


| ver. Oscar H. JoHNSON continues 
| as vice-president in charge of manu- 
| facturing. 


M. BLack was made a | 














Instead of a finger-pinching U-Bolt, put 
a real Fist-Grip Safety Clip on your wire 
rope. Four drop-forged flat bearing sur- 
faces hold the rope without crushing or 
bowing, with far more strength than the 
rope-biting, rope-weakening U-Bolt. 

And inexperienced help can’t put it on 
wrong — its halves are identical. The 
dangers and slippage of the backward- 
applied U-Bolt are impossible. 





For Full War Effort — 
25% More Steel 


Safety Clips, in an assembly as strong as 
a U-Bolt job, use 25% less steel. When you 
buy Safety Clips, that steel goes into guns 
and ships and planes. You need fewer 
clips, too — and there are no U-Bolt 
crushed rope ends to be cut off and thrown 
to waste. This adds up to considerable 
help to Uncle Sam. 





Are You Getting These 
Safety Savings? 


No rope bowing or crimping 
No battered, bent threads 
No special wrench 
Bolts on opposite sides 
Can’t go on wrong 
Fewer clips needed 
Fewer rope breaks 


rope saved 
clips saved 
tools saved 
tightening time saved 
accidents saved 

clips saved 
accidents saved 











Distributed Exclusively Through 
Mill Supply Houses 


Look for Laughlin Products in Pit & Quarry Handbook 
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the company’s four plants. 


Murray M. Baker 





Mr. Baker has been associated with 
earthmoving and heavy construction 
equipment since 1909 when the Holt 
Manufacturing Company, now Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Company, was first 
established in Peoria, Illinois. He 
has been a director of the company 
for the past four years. 


MorTIMER R. Procter, promi- 
nently known in the quarry indus- 
tries as vice-president of the Ver- 
mont Marble Company, has 
announced his candidacy for re- 
election as Vermont’s lieutenant 
governor. He will seek renomina- 
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When You ‘uy a Crusher. 
What Should You REALLY Buy? 










































































DIAMOND Standard Jaw Crushers are 
made in 13 sizes from 6” x 12” to 24” 
x 36” ard Roll Crushers in 6 sizes from 
16” x 16” to 54” x 24”, and various sizes 
of these are used in stationary or port- 
able quarry plants and crushing units. 
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7 . 
‘T ESE are the things you should look for and expect in the 


er you buy: 


A base heavy, rugged and properly reinforced to with- 
stand the hardest crushing operations. 


Pitman and plates (or rolls) carefully made of suitably 
hard material to give long and satisfactory use. 


Proper balance for easiest running and consequent econ- 


omy of power. 


Delivery of full capacity. 


Construction primarily based on the hardest type of 


rushing. 


buy on claims unless those claims can be thoroughly 
ced by performance records. And speaking of records, 
\MOND has some recent and very outstanding ones we're 
is to talk about. Either we, or any of our dealers will tell 

\l about it. In fact, we'd like to consult with you on any 

ig, screening, conveying or elevating problem you have. 


WRITE US... cons 
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tion at the Republican primary elec- 
tion in September. 


R. D. Ross, superintendent, 
Southern Rock Asphalt Company, 
Oklahoma City, is building a sum- 
mer cottage on Veteran’s Lake, near 
Sulphur, Oklahoma. 


Rocer C. GLeason, formerly 
with the Wallfill Company of Chi- 
cago, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Wolverine Portland 
Cement-Company. 


James W. WASHBURN, a partner 
in the Berkshire Gravel Company, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts has been 
elected president of the Pittsfield 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Frank G. LutuH has been made 
mechanical superintendent of Iron 
& Steel Products, Inc., Chicago, 
dealer in used equipment. Until 
recently he was associated with the 
Fruit Growers’ Express Company. 





EuceNeE T. ANDERSON, 45, a sales- 
man for the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company for the last 17 years, died 
June 15 in a Milwaukee hospital. 
A native of Racine, Wisconsin Mr. 
Anderson was a veteran of World 
War I. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, two brothers and two sis- 
ters. 


Rosert F. RuncE, vice-president 
of SKF Industries, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of ball and 
roller bearings, died July 6 after a 
prolonged illness. He was 56 years 


old. 


Burton L. Boye, president of the 
Asphalt Institute from 1933 to 1938, 
and formerly in charge of the as- 
phalt department of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, died at 
Summit, New Jersey, on July 9. 


Henry H. Stewart, assistant 
secretary and treasurer of J. K. 
Davison & Brother, Pittsburgh, died 
suddenly on June 23. He was 61 


years old. 


FREDERICK E. Kurz, 51, central di- 
vision manager for the Eimco Corpo- 
ration, died July 10, after an illness 
of two months, at an Elmhurst, IIli- 
nois, hospital. Mr. Kurz was a grad- 
sate of the Michigan School of Mines 
and served as lieutenant in the Corps 
of Engineers during World War I. 
He had been actively engaged in the 
mining and filtration equinoment 
fields during the past twenty-five 
years. 
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Partial Causes 


Kvernstoen v. Nelson et al., de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota, February 20, 1942; reported 
at 2 N.W.(2) 560. 

A dental assistant who became in- 
capacitated as the result of derma- 
titis was awarded compensation un- 
der the occupational-disease provi- 
sions of the Minnesota Statutes 
(Section 4327). The statute spe- 
cifically covers mercury poisoning 
and wood-alcohol poisoning. While 
there was evidence that the employee 
here used both mercury and wood 
alcohol in her work, there was evi- 
dence that these were only a part 
of the causes of the dermatitis, and 
“the problem is whether liability 
should fall upon her employers 
when other causes, in addition to the 
compensable elements recognized by 
statute, combine in bringing about 
her ailments.” The court holds that 
“legal cause and its harmful effects 
having been shown by competent 
evidence, liability follows although 
other causes may have lent their 
aid,” and the compensation award 
is affirmed. 


Medical Board 

Plaugher v. American Viscose 
Corporation, decided by the Su- 
perior Court of Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary 28, 1942; reported at 24 Atl. 
(2d) 698. 

The Pennsylvania Workmen’s 
Compensation Board awarded com- 
pensation under the Pennsylvania 
Occupational Disease Compensation 
Act of July 2, 1937, to the widow 
of a workman who, according to its 
findings, died of rheumatic heart 
disease and mitral stenosis, aggra- 
vated by carbon-disulphide poison- 
ing contracted in an occupation in- 
volving contact with and exposure 
to carbon-disulphide fumes. On ap- 
peal, the Court of Common Pleas of 
Delaware County remitted the case 
to the board, with directions to sub- 
mit the medical questions involved 
to the Medical Board provided for 
in an act of June 21, 1939. 

In this review the Superior Court 
rules that it sees nothing contrary 
to the Pennsylvania constitution in a 
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How User of Dredge Cutterhead 


Blades Conserves Manganese Steel 


As we all know, manganese is a 
metal indispensable to our war ma- 
chine. It is used in the production of 
virtually every ton of steel made, not 
merely as a constituent of a high alloy 
steel like 13% manganese steel, but 
also as a “scavenger” in tonnage 
steels to remove weakening elements 
like sulfur and oxygen. While a rela- 
tively small amount of manganese is 
required per ton of rolled steel, the 
total necessary in the annual produc- 
tion of 85,000,000 tons of steel is 
impressive, particularly when we re- 
member that the foreign sources from 
which high grade manganese ore is 
obtained are no longer fully available. 


To assure maximum service, so neces- 
sary at this time, from equipment 
parts subjected to shock and abra- 
sion, the use of manganese steel _ is 
essential; but, as in the cases of other 
vitally essential metals, we must be 
saving in the use of “new” manganese 
and in the reuse of metals contain- 
ing it. Likewise, if it is possible to 
reclaim 139% manganese steel parts 
without remelting them, then by all 
means it should be done, even if 
there is no immediate “dollar” saving. 


We've advocated for many years the 
reclamation of worn manganese steel 
castings by build-up welding, where 
the worn away weight is small in re- 
lation to the total weight of the piece. 
Now we can give an instance of 
another kind of reclamation where 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
OF THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO 
Heights, Iilinois 


more than half the weight of a new 
casting was saved by a little ingenuity. 


New ‘“‘Toe Ends” Riveted On 


A dredging company had found that 
in using on their suction dredge cutter 
heads the type of blade shown in pic- 
ture (A-242), the wear on the “toc 
end” of the blade was so much faster 
than on the heel end that the latter 
remained almost intact when the toe 
end was badly worn. They had us cut 
the pattern in two and make a num- 
ber of separate toe ends, which could 
be riveted to the cutter head very 
nicely when a suitable joint with 
the heel piece had been cut with 
the torch. Our outline sketch tells the 
story: the part in solid line is the 
portion we made for them to “wear 
out” the good section still available 
for service. 


It is sensible to use Amsco Manganese 
Steel where ordinary steel parts would 
wear rapidly—but use it judiciously 
and reclaim wherever possible. 

This is no time to cling to individual 
advantages—we recognize that, and 
are willing and anxious to do our 
part—To Win This War! 


oo ee 





CUTTER BLADE J 
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riving to a board of three 
the power to make con- 
ndings on medical questions 
However, the board pro- 
in that act has never been 
and the effect of that 
ays the court, is that the 
nal Disease Compensation 
d be read and administered 
hough the sections dealing 
ippointment and function- 
Medical Board had never 
ted. A court therefore can 
the Workmen’s Compen- 
Board to refer questions to the 
tion of a board that does 
The action of the lowe: 
consequently, reversed, and 
remitted to that court 
ind determine whether the 
on board’s findings were 
by the evidence and 

y support the conclusions 

| the award of compensa- 


Reactivation of Disease 


Malleable & Grey 

t al. v. Industrial Com- 
Wisconsin et al., decided 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
), 1942; reported at 2 


19, 


The workman involved had 
worked as a molder in foundries for 
some 25 to 30 years, the last 15 or 
16 years at the last employer’s foun- 
dries. He quit work in 1936, and in 
1937 had his right leg amputated 
above the knee because of tubercu- 
losis of the knee joint. He had had 
tuberculosis during childhood and 
this had left a primary focus in the 
lung. An X-ray of his lung in 1932 
disclosed a disputed stage of silicosis, 
as well as the old tuberculous infec- 
tion. A later X-ray in 1937 showed 
no change in the chest condition. 
For more than a year before the 
operation he had suffered severely, 
and after the amputation he devel- 
oped clinically-active pulmonary tu- 
berculosis. The examiner for the 
Industrial Commission (which 
awarded compensation, from which 
this case is an appeal) found that 
his silicosis resulted from his occupa- 
tion as a molder and his employment 
at the plaintiff's foundry; that the 
silicosis was a material factor in re- 
activating the pulmonary tubercu- 
losis; that before the clinical activity 
of the tuberculosis the silicosis main- 
tained the tuberculosis in a_ path- 
ologically-active state; that the tu- 
berculous condition of the knee was 
a result of the spread through the 
bloodstream of germs from the 
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Keystone offers a 144 yard dipper and crane, Model 19-A, for rock excavation 
Model 18-A, 1 yard, is adapted for special service— 
rench hoes for crevice cleaning upon serrated rock strata; skimmers for sand 
strata separation and recovery, etc. . . . We have had a long and varied ex- 
verience in handling difficult and unusual excavation problems. Ask for bulletins. 
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ROCK SHOVELS 
DIPPERS 
BACKHOES 
SKIMMERS 
DRAG LINES 
CRANES 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO. 
BEAVER FALLS, 
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pathologically-active lesion in the 
lungs and hence that the worker 
suffered from an occupational dis- 
ability. 

The award was attacked upon the 
ground that it was based upon 
speculation. The Supreme Court, 
however, holds that the evidence 
and the inferences which the com- 
mission was entitled to draw support 
its findings and its award. 


LABOR DECISIONS 


Contract 


National Labor Relations Board 
v. Knoxville Publishing Company, 
decided by the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, January 
16, 1942; reported at 124 Fed. (2d) 
875. 

The employer involved in this 
case declined to enter into a written 
contract with a guild representing 
its editorial employees. The ques- 
tions involved both provisions for 
wages, hours and other conditions 
of employment which did not exist 
at the time of the proceedings, and 
provisions for wages, hours and other 
conditions which did exist at the 
time. The court distinguishes be- 
tween these two classes of provisions 
and rules that while the National 
Labor Relations Act does not com- 
pel an employer to enter into a writ- 
ten contract with the statutory rep- 
resentative of his employees in all 
instances, “it does compel him to 
agree in writing with such agent 
concerning wages, hours and the es- 
tablished usages or customs prevail- 
ing in the conduct of his business in 
regard to such matters.” The refusal 
to contract with its employees’ statu- 
tory representative as to wages, 
hours and working conditions which 
existed in the business was “in viola- 
tion of the spirit and purpose of the 
National Labor Relations Act.” The 
employer is therefore ordered to of- 
fer to enter into a written agreement 
with the guild on the matters in- 
volved. 


Disability 

McIntyre v. E. J]. Lavino @ Com- 
pany, et al., decided by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, March 23, 
1942; reported at 25 Atl. (2d) 163. 

The widow of a worker who was 
disabled and later died of manga- 
nese poisoning found to have re- 
sulted from exposure to manganese 
dust in his occupation of operating 
a manganese-ore-drying mill was 
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awarded compensation under the 
Pennsylvania Occupational Disease 
Compensation Act of July 2, 1937, 
P. L. 2714, 77 P. S. Sections 1101 
et seq. The award was contested on 
the ground that while the Act did 
not go into effect until January 1, 
1938, the workman’s last exposure 
to the manganese dust was in Sep- 
tember, 1937. The worker did, how- 
ever, continue in the _ defendant’s 
employ until February 4, 1938, when 
he was discharged. On the 24th of 
that month he became totally dis- 
abled and was found to be suffering 
from manganese poisoning. 

Occupational diseases, says the 
court, are, from a legal standpoint, 
peculiar in that they arise, not from 
an accident or event happening at a 
precise moment, but from a day to 
day exposure to unhealthful condi- 
tions over an extended period; the 
exact time of their origin is neces- 
sarily obscure and their insidious 
progress is not revealed until, fre- 
quently after a long interval, the dis- 
ability which they create manifests 
itself. Under the Act concerned, i 
was the clear and manifest intention 
of the Legislature that the Act 
should apply to cases of disability 
arising after January 1, 1938, even 
though resulting from exposure to 
occupational disease hazards which 
had terminated before that time. 
“Even if the construction thus 
placed upon the Act of 1937 were 
to be regarded as giving it a retro- 
active operation, such interpretation 
would not make it unconstitutional.” 

“Surely,” says the court, “it was 
not intended that, if an occupational 
disease arising in the course of the 
employment culminated in a disabil- 
ity which manifested itself after the 
employment had ceased, the disabil- 
ity could not be the subject of com- 
pensation, for otherwise, after an 
employee had been exposed to the 
hazard for years and the seeds of 
occupational disease had been sown 
in his body, his employer could dis- 
charge him and thus avoid compen- 
sation liability for a resulting dis- 
ability which might reveal itself 
shortly, or even immediately, there- 
after.” 

The compensation award is af- 
firmed. 


Building Employees 

Fleming v. Arsenal Building Cor- 
poration et al., decided by the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, December 30, 1941; re- 
ported at 125 Fed.(2d) 278. 

This court holds that employees 
engaged in maintaining a building 
in which tenants manufactured 
goods for shipment in interstate com- 
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The Multi-Stage Crusher is practi- 
cally three machines in one—a sizing 
crusher, a feeder and a fine reduction 
crusher. The Upper Stage sizes the 
rock it receives and feeds it uniformly 
to the Lower Stage, which crushes it 
to the fineness required for the fin- 
ished product. And all of this with a 
consumption of power less than that 
usually required for a single stage 
machine (actual records in continuous 
performance show as little as .44 H.P. 
per ton crushing to 9/16” and .59 H.P. 
per ton crushing to 5/16”). 


Sizes of the Multi-Stage are avail- 
able to meet practically any require- 
ment for fine product in quantity — 
the smallest (1’-3”) has a feed open- 
ing of 3” and a product range of 14 
T.P.H. (to 1/8”) to 18 T.P.H. (to 3/8”); 
the largest (4’-0”) has a 6” feed open- 
ing, and its product range is 91 T.P.H. 
(to 5/16”) to 119 T.P.H. (to 3/4”). 
Somewhere along this route is a ma- 
chine that will be a complete solution 
of your fine reduction problem. We 
can still make reasonable shipment if 
you can justify your need to Uncle Sam. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 1113 


RAY LOR 
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an employer who was not himself 
“engaged in commerce,” the score is 
four to one against the view this 
court takes. In four it was held 
that the act does not apply to em- 
ployees who are assisting in the work 
of another employer, himself “‘en- 
gaged in commerce.” On the other 
hand, the Third Circuit Court has 
gone even further than this court has 
as yet found it necessary to go. 
“Obviously the question will not be 
set at rest until the Supreme Court 
makes an authoritative ruling.” 


Interstate Trucking 

Rahgo v. Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, decided by the Municipal 
Court of New York, Borough of 
Manhattan, First District, February 
3, 1942; reported at 177 Misc. 1059. 

The plaintiff in this action was 
the operator of a truck hauling oil 
from a bulk-storage plant to retail 
distributors and large consumers. 
The truck at no time was driven 
across state lines. The oil was de- 
livered to the storage plant by 
barges and trucks from other states. 
The employer claimed exemption 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act 
on the grounds that the plaintiff’s 
occupation is within the scope of the 
Motor Carrier Act. The court rules, 
however, the plaintiff’s duties do not 
fall within the meaning of “inter- 
state commerce” as used in the Mo- 
tor Carrier Act. The employer then 
urged that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act does not apply because it ap- 
plies only where interstate commerce 
is involved. To this the court re- 
plies that this contention “overlooks 
the fact that the Motor Carrier Act 
applies to carriers and to those nec- 
essary to the operation thereof, and 
to transportation only, and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act applies not 
only to transportation or commerce 
but also to the production of goods 
for commerce.” Here the employee 
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Manufactured exactly to your 
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We can promptly duplicate your 
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as well as the employer is engaged 
in the production of goods within 
the meaning of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the mere fact 
that the employee individually is not 
engaged in interstate commerce does 
not exclude him from the provisions 
of the act. 


Subterfuge in Overtime 


Murray et al. v. Noblesville Mill- 
ing Company, decided by the U. S. 
District Court, Southern District of 
Indiana, Indianapolis Division, Jan- 
uary 9, 1942; reported at 42 Fed. 
Supp. 808. 

Most of the employees concerned 
in this case had always received a 
rate of 40 cents per hour and usually 
averaged 60 hours of work per week. 
After the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 was passed the employer an- 
nounced an “arrangement” whereby 
the basic rate was reduced to 34 
cents, so that with overtime compen- 
sation the pay for the average work- 
week of 60 hours would remain at 
$24. This “arrangement,” says the 
court, “was a mere subterfuge. The 
evidence is equally clear that the 
employees neither understood nor 
ratified the ‘arrangement.’” It is 
therefore the opinion of the court 
that the employer violated the pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and should be required to pay 
to its employees overtime compensa- 
tion in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act and based upon the 
hourly rate of pay that, each em- 
ployee was receiving prior to the 
“arrangement.” 


Company Union 

National Labor Relations Board v. 
U.S. Truck Company, Inc., decided 
by the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Sixth Circuit, January 16, 
1942; reported at 124 Fed. (2d) 
887. 

An order requiring the employer 
to disestablish a company-dominated 
“benefit union” is held to be sup- 
ported by the inferences the board 
was entitled to draw from the evi- 
dence, and will be enforced. An or- 
der requiring the reinstatement with 
back pay of two employees will not 
be enforced because there was testi- 
mony that the employes had violated 
the rule against intoxication; “where 
the order of the board as to rein- 
statement indisputably requires the 
employer to violate other statutes 
highly important to the public 
safety, even though union member- 
ship is found by the board to be 
the ruling motive for the discharge, 
this court has authority to vacate the 
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order as violative of public policy 
and contrary to law.” 

The board also ordered that 
amounts deducted from the salaries 
of members of the benefit union and 
paid into the treasury of the union 
be paid to the employees by the 
employer. The court finds “no 
theory of common law or equity un- 
der which the employer is liable to 
pay this sum,” and that order will 
not be enforced. 


Subpoena Power 


Cudahy Packing Company of 
Louisiana, Ltd., v. Holland, decided 
by the U. S. Supreme Court, March 
2, 1942; reported at 62 S.Ct. 651. 

This decision settles an issue on 
which the Federal district and appel- 
late courts have disagreed: whether 
or not the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division has au- 
thority to delegate his statutory 
power to sign and issue subpoenas 
for the production of books and 
records, under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. The Supreme 
Court holds that under that act the 
Administrator may through desig- 
nated representatives gather data 
and make investigations, but that 
the act gives him no authority to 
delegate the subpoena power, and 
that no such authority can be in- 
ferred. 


TRATEIL 





llews Digest 


I. C. C. REpPorts 


Cement.—Fourth-section applica- 
tion No. 18559. Cement from Ala- 
bama to Georgia. Authority granted 
by F. S. O. 14667, on conditions, to 
establish and maintain rates on ce- 
ment from Birmingham, Leeds, N. 
Birmingham, and Phoenixville, Ala- 
bama to Columbus, Ellerslie, Flat 
Rock, Gentian, and Midland, Geor- 
gia, without observing the long-and- 
short-haul part of the fourth section. 
Temporary relief was provided by 
F.S. O. 13916. 

Sand.—Fourth-section application 
No. 19295. Molding sand from 
Piggott, Arkansas to Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Authority granted by F. 
S. O. 14657, on conditions, to es- 
tablish and maintain rates on mould- 
ing sand from Piggott, Arkansas, and 
intermediate points, to destinations 
in Wisconsin and Michigan as to 
which temporary relief was given by 
F. S. O. 14390, without observing 
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Here’s a kind of QUICKSAND 





that any sand and gravel producer would like 


A 575-ton barge of sand loaded in 55 minutes... 
that’s QUICK SAND production provided by a Morris 
15-inch Hydraulic Dredge. In addition to speedy pro- 
duction, the operating and maintenance costs are re- 
markably low, too. One engineer, one pump man and 
assistant and one deck hand comprise the entire crew 
of the dredge which takes sand from the river bottom, 
screens the material and loads it onto barges. In a 
9-hour day, the cost of fuel, lubricating oil and sup- 
plies is about $6; and total yearly repair costs, ex- 
clusive of lines and cables, were less than $30. 


Speedy, economical sand and gravel production is 
characteristic of Morris Hydraulic Dredges. Whether 
your deposits are loose, gravelly, compacted or clayey, 
you can assure most effective operation with a Morris 
Dredge. 


“FOR THE 
DURATION” 





We have placed at the disposal of the government all our facilities 
that might be of use in the national war effort. But our remaining 
facilities are at your service, and also the advice of our engineers 
to help you secure best results from your present equipment and 
to plan for your future needs. 


MORRIS MACHINE ORRIS BALDWINSVILLE 
WORKS NEW YORK 
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ng-and-short-haul part of the 
section. 


Motor REPoRTS 


y.—MC 103351. 
H. Beal, Jr., contract car- 
Permit proposed. Lime and 
in truckloads from points 
nsylvania to points in New 


Neu Je rsey. 


er and Lime.—I. and S. 
Fertilizer and lime, from 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
Jersey points. By Examiner 
L. Seaman. Commodity 
inimum 10,000 pounds, on 
from Carteret, New Jersey 


FARREL 
BACON 


CRUSHER S| 


/ mum 60,000 pounds, was marked 
| for a reduction to 23 cents on a min- 

imum of 80,000 
_ stated in the report that previously 
| the clay had been transported from 
| ports via the inland waterways and 


Complete plants designed and 
equipped, including Screens, Elevators 
and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines 
and Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel 


Plants. Engineering Service. 


EARLE C. BACON, 


17 John St. 


Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 








| be $4.85 a net ton. 


and Baltimore, Maryland, to Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania and points in 
Pennsylvania within thirty miles 
thereof. Also rates on lime from 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, to Belle- 
mead and Rocky Hill, New Jersey. 
Proposed by Ernest L. Buckman, of 
Doylestown, a motor common car- 
rier. Unjust and_ unreasonable. 
Schedules filed to become effective 
March 15, 1942, and suspended un- 
til October 15, 1942, on protest of 
rail carriers in trunk line territory 
and the Middle Atlantic States Mo- 
tor Carrier Conference, Inc., pro- 
posed to be ordered cancelled and 


proceeding discontinued. 


Cray RATES 


Rates on clay have been checked 
by the Commission, division 2, in a 
report in fourth section application 
No. 19704, Imported Clay to She- 
boygan, Wisconsin. An existing rate 
of 34 cents from Philadelphia with- 
out Ex Parte No. 148 increase, mini- 


pounds. It 


was 


the Great Lakes, but that transport 
by water has become uncertain in 
the interior of the country as well 


' as on the ocean. 


The net cost of transportation by 


| water to Sheboygan was $4.54 a net 


ton. The proposed rail rate was to 
It was stated 
in the report that the applicants ex- 
pected water carriers to quote low 


| charges for handling this and other 
| west bound traffic so as to provide 
empty equipment at western termin- 


als for eastbound traffic. However, 
due to war conditions there can be 


| no reasonable assurance, says the re- 


port, that equipment for water trans- 
port will be available when needed. 


| If it is available there is no assur- 
| ance that the charges for such serv- 
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PULVERIZE LIMESTONE Ecamomc 


with the NEW HOLLAND Model 20 


© The high efficiency and modern engineer- 
ing of the New Holland Model 20 means in- 
creased production and lower 
costs. 
mers, Adjustable Breaker Plate, Ball Bearing 
Shaft, new design Tramp Iron Pocket, and 
Boiler Plate Steel Construction. 


operating 
Features include Adjustable Ham- 


Write for complete catalogue 
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ices will not be substantially higher 
than those incurred last year. On 
these facts the Commission con- 
cluded that the railroads had not 
made out a case warranting relief, 
and denied relief in the fourth sec- 
tion order No. 14691. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 


Docket 70959. — (Carrier’s pro- 
posal). Crushed stone, in box-cars, 
carload, minimum weight 60,000 
pounds. Establish a rate of $1.43 
per net ton from Chicago to South 
Bend, Indiana. 

Docket 70973. — (Carrier’s pro- 
posal). Stone, crushed, in bulk, in 
open-top cars. Carload. Establish 
a rate of $1.27 per net ton from 
Speed to Evansville, Indiana. Ex 
Parte 148 increase to be added. 

Docket 70975. — (Shipper’s pro- 
posal). Sand, all kinds, and gravel, in 
open-top cars, only, carload mini- 
mum weight 90 per cent. of the 
marked capacity of the car except 
when car is loaded to full cubical or 
visible capacity, actual weight will 
apply. Establish a rate of 99 cents 
per net ton from Havens, Ohio to 
Marion, Ohio. 

Docket 70990.— (Carrier’s pro- 
posal). Refuse grinding sand. Can- 
cel present rates on this commodity 
from Toledo, Ohio, to points in 
Michigan, published in P. M. R. R. 
Tariff 5694-J. Account obsolete. 
Classification basis to apply. 

Docket 71061.— (Carrier’s pro- 
posal). Firestone, rough quarried, 
carload, minimum weight 50,000 
pounds. Revised present rate from 
Amherst and Berea, Ohio to Erie, 
Pa. to read $1.85 per net ton. 

Docket 71095. — (Carrier’s pro- 
posal). Sand, all kinds, and gravel, 
in open-top cars, carload. Revise 
rate on, from Cleveland to Chardon, 
Ohio, 94 cents per net ton, via the 
B. & O. R. R. direct, subject to Ex 
Parte 148 increase. 

Docket 71096.— (Shipper’s pro- 
posal). Sand, all kinds, and gravel, 
in open-top cars, carload. Establish 
on from Akron, Ohio to Lordstown, 
Ohio 66 cents per net ton, subject 
to Ex Parte 148 increase. 

Docket 71097.— (Carrier’s pro- 
posal). Rip-rap, carload. Establish 
on, from Joliet, IIll., to Stations on 
the C. M. St. P. & P. R. R., West 
Dana, Indiana, to Terre Haute, In- 
diana 97 cents, plus $2.97 per car. 
Subject to Ex Parte 148 increase. 





The H. K. Porter Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has announced plans to open a 
plant in Blairsville, Pennsylvania, ex- 
panding its facilities in the war effort. 
The company’s regular products include 
locomotives and a complete line of chem- 
ical processing equipment. 
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EW MACHINERY 


and SUPPLIES 


@ Drifter Drill 


New features have recently been added 
to the well-known X-71WD_ Drifter, 
manufactured by Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany. This drifter has been developed for 
wagon-drill service, in which the drilling 
of deep holes is usually required. New 
features include a positive method of 
blowing—a method which directs more 
blowing air through the.rill steel. Thus, 
little air escapes around the sides of the 
shank. 

This is considered 
ment over the 





a major improve- 
method formerly used, 





The wagon-mounted drill 


since it virtually eliminates the wastage 
of air and directs a strong, steady cur- 
rent to the bottom of the hole—where 
it is needed for cleaning. 

The X-71WD has a longer stroke and 
a heavier piston than any other drill. 
These features provide strong rotation 
and striking force necessary to overcome 
the inertia of a heavy drill steel; they 
also allow the use of larger bits. The 
combination of these factors explains the 
success of the X-71WD in deep-hole 
wagon drill work. 


@ V-Belt 


Announcement is made by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, which a short time 
ago introduced new lines of static-dis- 
charging and oil-resistant V-belts, that 
these lines are now being carried in stock 
in all popular sizes of A, B and C cross- 
sections. Previously the belts had been 
made only on special orders. 

Great interest followed the initial an- 
nouncement of the company that it was 
producing static-discharging V-belts, usa- 
ble to reduce the hazards in many seg- 
ments of defense industries, including 
powder and chemical plants. 
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POWERED FOR MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


It's the controlled, positive vibration—triple- 
powered and engineered for greatest effec- 
tiveness—that gives the LEAHY Screen its re- 
markable degree of efficiency. It is the most 
modern screen on the market. 


Write for Bulletin No. 14H. 
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SAND PUMPS 


BUILT 


TO OUTLAST NEW ONES- 
At One-fourth New Pump Cost 


HE maintenance superintendent 
Ts a large sand and gravel com- 
pany in Oklahoma used to discard 
sand pumps when they became worn 
and replace them with new ones. 
Then he discovered that pumps unfit 
for further service could be quickly re- 
built with coated Stoody Manganese 
and hard-faced with coated Stoody 
Self-Hardening. 

Thus protected, a reclaimed unit out- 
lasted a new pump...the entire re- 
building cost, including labor, mate- 
rial, and power, totalled only $200.00 
against a new pump cost of approxi- 


STOODY COMPANY 





mately $900.00! Furthermore, pump 
parts could be rebuilt many times be- 
fore finally being discarded, thus mul- 
tiplying their original life enormously. 


This is but one typical example of the 
many profitable applications for 
hard-facing sand and gravel equip- 
ment. If you have a wear problem, 
write Stoody Company, Engineering 
Research Department, giving full in- 
formation. They will be glad to make 
recommendations without obligation. 


STOODY COMPANY 


1134 W. Slauson Ave. © Whittier, Calif 
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n what it costs per yard per 
)0,000 yards. On that basis a 
HAISS will prove out to cost you 
less than anything else we know 
of Write for catalog. 
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Send for Catalog No. 601 


RUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
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| carry 
| loads, the latter for extra high tiering. 











Belts made of ordinary rubber com- 
pounds are non-conductors and will ac- 
cumulate a static until it reaches such 
high potential as to discharge in the form 
of a spark, which, in the presence of in- 
flammable of explosive mixtures is a seri- 
ous explosion and fire hazard. The 
static-discharging V-belt accomplishes its 
function through the use of a rubber in 
the belt covers which is so compounded 
as to actually conduct electricity. Static 
charges are not built-up because the elec- 
tricity flows continuously through the 
belt to the sheave and out through the 
frame of the machine. When the ma- 
chine is grounded, no possibility of 
sparking is present. 


@ Bag Closure 


The Bemis Rip-Cord Closure is a new 
method of closing cotton and burlap bags 
which provides a simple, quick means of 
opening them without injury. The rip- 
cord is sewn into the closure of the bag 
with a regular two-thread bag-closing 
machine. Only minor inexpensive adjust- 
ments are necessary to adapt the machine 
to sewing the rip-cord. A quick jerk 
of the cord opens the bag instantly. 
The bag is not torn or damaged and 
valuable time has been saved. 

Tops of bags closed with wire ties 
are apt to get snagged in handling, ship- 
ping or opening. Bags sewn on bag-clos- 
ing machines are usually opened by cut- 
ting the stitching with a knife and 
frequently the cloth is damaged. The 
possibility of injuries of this nature to 
bags is eliminated when the new rip-cord 
closure is used. 


@ Lift Truck 
The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 


| Cleveland, is supplying its center-control 


truck, Type F-23T, with forks on a ro- 
tating base capable of making a complete 
revolution. Should the work call for only 
a partial revolution, however, the base 
can be provided with stops to limit the 
swing to any angle up to 180 degrees. 
Rotating forks increase the usefulness 


| of the truck and adapt it to a wider 


variety of jobs. 
either 


At top position, the forks 
suspended or supported 


Views of the truck and fork positions. 











When locked into place at the bottom, 
they handle pallets or low skids with no 
adjustment whatever. For handling roll 
paper, the forks are interchangeable with 
rotating apron to pick up or deliver roll 
on end or side. 

The truck is electric-powered, with 
front-wheel drive and rear-wheel steer. 
It handles up to 4,000 pounds and trav- 
els up to 5 miles per hour with full load. 
Tilting uprights are 83 inches high when 
telescoped and can be extended to 140 
inches high. 

The travel brake is foot-operated. 
When the operator steps from his posi- 
tion on the truck, the power is shut off 
and the brake applied automatically. 
Speed on ramps is controlled by dynamic 
brake. The truck is listed under the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ re-examina- 
tion service. 





TRADE NOTES 


The Union Wire Rope Corporation of 
Kansas City is the newest member of the 
industry to be awarded the Naval “E”’ 
for excellence in recognition of outstand- 
ing service to the war effort. The official 
presentation of the blue burgee was made 
in a ceremony at the Kansas City plant 
on Wednesday, July 8 


* * * 


The Ransome Concrete Machinery 
Company, Dunellen, New Jersey, has ap- 
pointed the American Steel Supply Cor- 
poration, Fort. Wayne, Indiana, to han- 
dle its line of construction equipment in 
certain sections of Indiana. 


High- Capacity 
Screens 


® Designed especially for 
damp, sticky, and fibrous 
materials—Speeds up 
production! 


The W.S. TYLER Company 
3613 Superior Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO . U. 
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U. S. Army Fitzsimmons Hospital, Denver, Colo. 
Over half a million Stearns Joltcrete Blocks fur 
nished by Cinder Concrete Products, Inc., Denver. 
Plans by Constructing Quartermaster’s office. Con 
struction by Great Lakes Construction Co., Chi 
cago. In every section of the country, operators 
of Stearns Joltcrete Machines are furnishing mas- 
onry units in huge quantities for necessary build 
ing projects. 


Although Stearns men, management and machines are enlisted in the 
war production effort for the duration, customers requiring vibration or 
tamp block machines, mixers or skip loaders to produce masonry units 
for necessary construction projects can still be served. Tell us your 
requirement. 


ae 
URING CO. - ADRIAN, MICH. 


Gene OLSEN, PRESIDENT 


Manufacturers of vibration and tamp block and brick machines, mixers, skip loaders, Straub Ostrowellators, 
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| Truck and trailer being loaded in the yard of the Illinois-Wisconsin Concrete Pipe Company 


at South Beloit, Illinois, for delivery to a new ordnance plant under construction “somewhere 
in Wisconsin." (Story on following page). 


| Reinforcing cages being formed in the yard at South Beloit to serve the new concrete-pipe 


machine recently set up. 


i 


bhi bibbd 


Tractor-drawn low-bed trailer used to carry the pipe sections from the curing rooms to open 
storage in the yard. 


One of the kilns being filled with 30-inch pipes produced on the new machine. 
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Adds Third Concrete-Pipe Machine to 
Cope With War-Construction Demands 











Ae CONCRETE 


Two views of the new pipe machine just set up in the yard adjoining the twin plants of the Illinois-Wisconsin Concrete Pipe Company at 


ONCRETE pipe is experienc- 

ing the biggest demand in its 

history as war-plant, canton- 
ment, and airport construction goes 
forward at a feverish pace. One of 
the companies feeling the tremen- 
dous effect of this program is the 
Illinois - Wisconsin Concrete Pipe 
Company of Chicago whose twin 
plants at South Beloit, Illinois, have 
been working night and 
months to supply the tubes to war- 
construction Illinois and 
Wisconsin. More than 90 per cent. 
of the output is going into army and 
navy training centers and ordnance 
plants being erected in these two 


day for 


jobs in 


States. 

In an attempt to keep pace with 
the orders as they come rolling in, 
the company has just installed a 
new McCracken Model T roller- 
type packer-head machine, made by 
the Concrete Pipe Machinery Com- 
pany of Sioux City, Iowa. As soon 
as the machine was set up outside 
the plant, it 
product in 4-foot 
sizes from 4 to 36 inches in diam- 
eter. Tarpaulins stretched 
overhead to keep the blazing sun 


turning 
lengths and in 


began out 


were 
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South Beloit. (Other pictures on opposite page.) 


from drying out the concrete, while 
concrete-block walls for a building 
to house the new machine were 








Dump truck being charged with dry-batched 
materials for delivery to the mixer. 


started, to be completed at some fu- 
ture date. A 42-cubic foot Stearns 
mixer and skip supply the machine 
with concrete. Storage bins for ag- 
eregates and cement will be erected 
later on. For the present, a dump- 
truck charges the mixer from a short 





By HARRY F. UTLEY 


wooden ramp, the truck obtaining 
the dry-batched materials from a 
Butler batching plant located a short 
distance away on the property. 
The new machine is the third Mc- 
Cracken unit to be installed by this 
company, the first having gone into 
service in 1918 and the 
1929. The original machine, _re- 
placed in 1929 by a Model S unit, 
is still being used in the plant of the 
North Star Concrete Pipe Company 
at Mankato, Minnesota. The Model 
S machine is the production unit now 
operating in one of the twin plants 
at South Beloit. It makes plain and 
reinforced pipe 3 feet long and in 


second in 


inches, and is 
a Blystone 21-cubic 
mixer, the concrete being carried to 
the hopper of the machine by a drag 
conveyor. Aggregates are stored in 
four bins, each of 120 tons capacity. 
These supply a 30-ton batching hop- 
per located the mixer, a 
bucket elevator keeping the hopper 
filled. Butler volumetric batchers 
measure out the ingredients. 
wheeled pneumatic-tired carts are 
used to carry the “green” pipe sec- 


both old Mc- 


diameters up to 24 


served by foot 


above 
Twe )- 
from and 


tions new 
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machines to the curing 
here the steel forms are 


tripped off. 


ond of the twin plants 
Quinn Model K pipe ma- 
was placed in service in 


| is employed in the produc- 
he larger pipe sizes—from 


inches in diameter and in 


neths. Storage bins in this 


yply a 30-ton Butler steel 


vith aggregates via another 


4 

vator. The materials are 
two Taylor weighers into 
28-cubic foot mixer. The 
fed to the machine by a 
eyor. Freshly-made sec- 
pe are taken from the ma- 
'4-ton Shaw overhead 
ne, allowed to remain on 
the plant floor for several 
| “set,” and are then rolled 

uring rooms. 
the plants has nine large- 
iring rooms. In the sum- 


Another pipe machine similar in design to the one just placed in service. This one has 
been operating since 1929. 


machine which, since 1930, has been making large pipes up to 60 inches in 
diameter. 


re is supplied by Mc- 
i1y nozzles tapped into 
strung overhead through 
hile in the cold months 
furnishes both heat and 
Che steam pipe-lines are 
to the floor for efficient 
of heat. A_ stoker-fed 
ower boiler generates the 
80-foot stack rising from 
house being made of 30- 
te-pipe sections. A por- 
yard is also piped with 


vravs for additional moist 


The pipe sections are carried from 
the curing rooms to the yard by 
three low-bed trailers drawn by 
small Fordson and McCormick- 
Deering tractors. The company also 
owns five Fruehauf and Highway 
semi-trailer outfits pulled by Mack 
and International tractors for mak- 
ing deliveries. This delivery fleet is 
large enough to handle shipments 
in normal times but with the huge 
demand this summer, several hired 
trucks and trailers have been pressed 
into service to carry the pipe sec- 
tions to the sites of the various jobs. 


All the aggregates used come from 
the company’s own sand-and-gravel 
plant located close by. This plant, 
formerly owned and operated by the 
Atwood-Davis Sand Company of 
Chicago, was improved and enlarged 
several years ago when its operation 
was taken over by the IlIlinois-Wis- 
consin Concrete Pipe Company and 
now has a capacity of about 2,200 
tons per day, including an ample 
proportion of crushed material. Ag- 
gregates are brought to the pipe 
plants in gondola cars and are un- 
loaded into the bins by Ohio and 
McMyler 20-ton locomotive cranes 
equipped with 1'/-cubic yard clam- 
shell buckets. 

Operations at South Beloit are 
under the supervision of Arnold 
“Jack” Melahn and William G. 
Zulauf. Pipe-production foreman is 
Ned Taylor and Robert Ritt is the 
shipping foreman. Main offices are 
located in the Builders’ Building, 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago where 
J. D. Mollendorf, president, main- 
tains his headquarters. 


Mixer and skip which serve the new pipe 
machine. 
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Modern Handling Methods Save Labor 


at New Block Plant in P 


FAR cry from the days of the 

old side-line, “back-yard” 
concrete-unit operation is the 
high-efficiency plant of the 
Grays Ferry Brick Company in West 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania on the 
south bank of the Schuylkill River, 
12 miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
Here a small force of men, doing 
very little manual labor, produces 
and cures as many pallets per hour 
as more than twice the number of 
employees could produce and cure 
in the company’s former plant, and 
the products are of 
quality. 

The Grays Ferry Brick Company 
was organized in 1928 to succeed the 
Mt. Gretna Brick Company, of Mt. 
Gretna, Pennsylvania, and devoted 
its efforts exclusively to the produc- 
tion of sand-lime brick, developing 
its plant capacity to 1,000,000 bricks 
per month. In 1934 cinder-con- 
crete-block equipment was added 
and facilities were expanded from 
year to year until, in 1941, cinder- 
concrete-block production at the 
company’s Philadelphia plant at 
51st Street and the Schuylkill River 
was 3,000 12- by 18-inch pallets per 
8-hour shift. Sand-lime bricks are 
being produced at the rate of 30,000 
per shift in the company’s Iona, New 
Jersey plant. 

Dissatisfied with the lack of uni- 
formity in commercially available 
cinders, although by no means con- 


new, 


improved 





The dry-pan grinder. 
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General view of the new plant, showing cylindrical bulk-cement-storage tank. 


sidering the discontinuance of cin- 
der-concrete-block manufacture, the 
company executives investigated 
other lightweight aggregates, finally 
deciding to use Waylite, a cellular 
slag, as the aggregate for an addi- 
tional line of concrete products. The 
strength, fire resistance, insulation, 
acoustical properties, durability, 
light weight, low absorption and 
moderate cost of Waylite, combined 
with its controlled uniformity, purity 
and light color, were such decided 
advantages that arrangements were 
made with the Alan Wood Steel 
Company of Conshohocken to in- 
stall equipment for the manufacture 
of this aggregate. 

Limitations of working area at the 
jist Street and Schuylkill River 
plant, as well as transportation prob- 
lems, made it obvious that the erec- 
tion of a new concrete-unit plant on 
a larger property and closer to the 
source of the supply of Waylite was 
highly desirable. Property was se- 
cured within what might be called 
easy railroad-switching distance of 
the Alan Wood plant, and the 
Philadelphia concrete - unit plant 
with all its usable equipment was 
torn down, moved to West Con- 
shohocken and _ rebuilt in four 
months. 

Prior to and during the rebuilding 
numerous changes were made in the 
equipment and its location from 





By SPENCER JONES 


those existing in the Philadelphia 
plant in order to avoid production- 
delaying cross-currents and to im- 
prove the quality of the finished 
products. Not the least of these 
changes was the arrangement and 
choice of equipment to enable either 
cinders or Waylite expanded slag to 
be used as aggregate, and to be han- 
dled, batched, mixed, molded and 
cured without duplication of ma- 
chinery. Even such items as chutes 
were first made experimentally of 
wood to see how they worked before 
making them of metal for perma- 
nent installation. 

The new plant, designed by and 
erected under the supervision of 
Earl N. Kunkle, plant superintend- 
ent of the Grays Ferry company, is 
planned for the production of 3,000 
12- by 18-inch pallets of cinder-con- 
crete blocks per 8-hour shift (the 
same capacity as the former Phila- 
delphia plant), or the production of 
1,500 18- by 26-inch (note the 
larger size) pallets of Waylite-con- 
crete blocks per 8-hour shift. How- 
ever, instead of employing 23 to 26 
men on a shift, as was the former 
practice, the new plant uses only 10 
men per shift, under John W. 
Kunkle, plant foreman. The men 
on any one shift consist of the fore- 
man, | man on incoming raw ma- 
terials, 1 man on weighing and 
mixing, 2 men on molding, 1 man 
on the high-lift truck, 1 man on the 
low-lift truck, 2 yard men and 1 en- 
gineer. When only one shift per day 
is working, there is also a night-en- 
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plant view showing the production building and machine “ell' in foreground. 


for a 2-shift day this 
rineer would be the tenth 
he second shift. 
cinders arrive usually 
truck. To avoid delays in 
transportation is inter- 
reserve pile of 1,000 cubic 
nders is maintained, and 
emergency these reserve 
loaded out into motor 
, 5-horsepower portable 
et loader and hauled a 
nce to the plant’s aggre- 
ving hopper. 
expanded-slag aggregate 
| by railway in hopper-bot- 
rom the near Alan Wood 
th aggregates are dumped 
mmmon hopper, which has 
ks and a plank runway 
.ccommodate railroad cars 
trucks. The aggregates, of 





weigh-batching equipment. 


course, are not intermingled, hence 
the hopper and all the equipment 
between it and the storage bins is 
cleared of one type of aggregate be- 
fore another type is dumped into the 
common receiving hopper. 

Beneath this is a 24-inch 6-ply 
rubber feeder belt, driven through 
a Link-Belt chain drive, by a 3- 
horsepower electric motor and 
traveling at a speed of 125 f.p.m. 

The feeder belt delivers aggre- 
gate to a 24-inch 6-ply rubber main 
conveyor belt powered, through a 
speed-reducer and Morse silent 
chain, by a 5-horsepower Lincoln 
motor and traveling at a speed of 
125 f.p.m. up a grade of about 17 
degrees over Robins idlers and 
Robins head and tail pulleys. 

Cinder aggregate is delivered by 
the main conveyor belt via a chute 
to a dry-pan grinder. 

When cinder aggregate is being 
ground for making larger-sized or 
solid blocks, from 6 to 8 perforated 
sector-shaped plates are set in the 
outer ring. Weighted, hinged and 
spring-controlled scrapers, in fixed 
positions sweep the cinders in the 
pan under the rolls until the ground 
particles are small enough to pass 
through the perforations in the sec- 
tor-shaped plates. When very fine 
grinding is required, as for thin- 
walled blocks, only 2 or 3 perforated 
sector-shaped plates are set in the 
outer ring, the rest being solid 
plates. The rotation speed of the 
dry pan is about 30 r.p.m. The mo- 
tor has ample power for the purpose 
and although the device is nearly 
half a century old it is still giving 
entire satisfaction. 

Ground cinders, passing through 
the perforated plates of the dry-pan 





grinder, are chuted into the boot of 
a Link-Belt bucket-elevator. 

Waylite from the main conveyor 
belt is also chuted to the boot of this 
elevator, by-passing the dry pan en- 
tirely. No grinding is done on the 
Waylite at the plant, that being a 
function of the manufacturer of the 
aggregate. 

The bucket-elevator has 8- by 10- 
by 12-inch malleable-iron buckets on 
a 14-inch 6-ply rubber belt. Power is 
supplied by a 10-horsepower Cen- 
tury motor driving through a Link- 
Belt double roller-chain to a geared 
countershaft and gear train, giving 
the elevator a speed of 250 f.p.m. 

Aggregate, either ground cinders 
or Waylite, is delivered by this ele- 
vator to a chute, in the lower por- 
tion of which is a Y with a divert- 
ing damper. One branch of the Y 
feeds a 100-cubic yard steel storage 
bin, the other branch a 50-cubic 
yard steel storage bin. Both bins 
are housed in a high structure some 
55 or 60 feet above the ground. 
Beside these two bins is a third bin 
for Portland cement. This is a 
“working” bin with a capacity of 
80 barrels. Shipments of Portland 
cement come in bulk in special hop- 





The 40-cubic foot mixer. 


per-bottom cement cars. The same 
railroad siding is used for Portland 
cement cars as for the Waylite cars 
and there is ample space between 
the places where the various cars 
need to be “spotted” with room 
toward the “dead” end of the siding 
for “spotting” other cars. 

Cars of bulk Portland cement are 
“spotted” over a small cement hop- 
per beneath the siding track, and 
special canvas pipes with angle-iron 
frames at their upper ends are at- 
tached to the bottoms of the opened 
car hoppers. The cement hopper is 
really the receiving end of the 
trough of a 9-inch Link-Belt screw- 
conveyor. 

This screw-conveyor, which re- 
volves at 100 r.p.m., has a half-pitch 
screw on the first, or receiving, sec- 
tion, and standard pitch on the re- 
maining sections. It is driven by a 
3-horsepower General Electric mo- 
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tor through a Link-Belt roller-chain. 

Portland cement is delivered by 
the screw-conveyor into the boot of 
a Link-Belt bucket-elevator which 
has 5- by 9-inch malleable-iron 
buckets on a 10-inch 6-ply rubber 
belt. This elevator is gear-driven at 
250 f.p.m. by a 7'/2-horsepower Gen- 
eral Electric motor and delivers ce- 
ment to the previously mentioned 
“working” bin. 

Between the railroad siding and 
the tall structure in which the bins 
are housed is a vertical cylindrical 
steel bin with a capacity of 400 bar- 


One of the autoclaves showing the quick- 
closing door. 


rels of cement. This bin is for bulk 
storage. It is filled from the top 
through a 10-inch sheet-steel sloping 
pipe. As the cement that is being 
elevated into the 80-barrel ‘“work- 
ing” bin fills it to overflowing, the 
overflow slides down the pipe at a 
steep angle into the top of the bulk- 
storage bin. Removal of cement 
from this bin is accomplished by 
opening a valve in a discharge pipe 
in the bottom of the bin and allow- 
ing the material to flow into the 9- 
inch Link-Belt screw-conveyor pre- 
viously mentioned. Thence the ce- 
ment is carried to the bucket-eleva- 
tor and delivered again to the “work- 
ing” bin. 

Beneath the cement “working” 
bin and the two aggregate bins are 
the weighing-batch hoppers and the 
double-beam scales. These are prod- 
ucts of the Butler Bin Company. 
The aggregate hopper has a capac- 
ity of 40 cubic feet and the Port- 
land-cement hopper a capacity of 
8 cubic feet. 

The weighing - batch hoppers 
dump their measured contents into a 
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40-cubic foot mixer, made by Besser. 
Driven by a 25-horsepower Robbins 
& Myers motor through 6 V-belts 
and a train of gears, the mixer 
blades operate at a speed of about 
30 r.p.m. 

The mixer drops its load into a 
steel hopper which holds 160 cubic 
feet of reserve mixed material. 

In the production room beneath 
the reserve mixed-material hopper 
the units are molded in a Besser Su- 
per Vibrapac plain-pallet stripper. 
This machine is driven by a 5-horse- 
power Fairbanks - Morse motor 
through a double V-belt reduction. 
The drive is equipped with a 
Stearns electric brake. Twin vibrat- 
ing motors, also 5-horsepower Fair- 
banks - Morse, drive the vibrating 
shafts through V-belts. The agitator 
motor is a 1l-horsepower Century, 
operating through a single V-belt 
drive. The pallet-spraying equip- 
ment is De Vilbiss. A Curtis pneu- 
matic hoist is used for bearing off 
the loaded pallets. Compressed air 
for this hoist is supplied by a small 
compressor driven by a 3-horsepower 
Peerless motor and stored in a 30- 
cubic foot tank under 100 pounds 
pressure. The units produced by the 
Vibrapac are good looking, have an 
interesting texture, are extremely 
strong and their density is closely 
and uniformly controlled. 

From the time the units are taken 
from the Vibrapac machine until 
they are safely deposited in the long 
autoclaves extremely careful han- 
dling is required, as they are very 
fragile until they are cured. This 
problem was carefully studied in the 


Low-lift electric truck running a load of 
units into a curing cylinder. 


former Grays Ferry plant, where un- 
sprung flat hand-cars on tram tracks 
of narrow gage were once used be- 
tween a precuring room and the 
high-pressure steam-curing cylinders. 
Turntables were used instead of 
curves and switches, and jack-knife 
bridges provided entrance to the 
autoclaves. The numerous rail joints 
at the turntables and bridges caused 
sudden jolts which resulted in the 
spilling of loads and the creation of 
hazards to workers. 

The hand-cars were left in the 
steam-curing cylinders or autoclaves 
during the curing process for a pe- 
riod of 10 hours, through 8 hours at 
a pressure of 125 pounds per square 
inch and a temperature of 354 de- 
grees F. This frequently resulted in 
the freezing of hand-car bearings, 
making it almost impossible to re- 
move the loaded cars from the cyl- 





The automatic block machine and off-bearing hoist. 
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estigated skid racks which 
e successfully used to hold 
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s pallets of concrete units 
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: The runners 
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would just clear the ver- 
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units being picked up by the electric lift truck. 


the autoclaves, and sections of which 
replaced the former jack-knife tram- 
track bridges from the production- 
room floor to the autoclaves. These 
steel troughs and the close-fitting 
runners of the skid platforms served 
to guide loads into the cylinders and 
maintain proper clearances with the 
inner walls. 

Then a Yale M4L elevating-plat- 
form type spring-suspended, low-lift 
electric truck, powered by 24-cell C8 
batteries, was purchased to effect the 
transfer of freshly-molded units di- 
rect from the molding machine to 
the autoclaves. There were formerly 
turntables in the tram tracks in front 
of the molding machines, used when 
solid brick (which is much less fra- 
gile) was transferred on the hand- 
cars direct to the autoclaves. These 
turntables were left in place but the 
tracks were removed from them, and 
the skids with their skid racks being 
loaded from the molding machine 
rested on them and were turned 
around when the near side was 
loaded so that the other side could 
be loaded more easily. 

Immediate results were the net re- 
duction of 12 hours in the total pro- 
duction time, due to the elimination 
of the precuring treatment; a com- 
plete absence of delays due to frozen 
hand-car bearings in the hot auto- 
claves; increased speed and smooth- 
ness of transfers; and a tremendous 
reduction in the breakage and work- 
ing hazards. 

This solution of the problem of 
transferring units from the molding 
machine to the autoclaves was 
worked out in a preliminary but en- 
tirely practical manner at the com- 
pany’s former plant. When the new 
plant was constructed at West Con- 
shohocken all the advantages of the 









new transfer system were retained 
and several new ones added. 

The Yale low-lift electric truck 
had proved so good that it had 
ample even, vibrationless pick-up 
power for the smooth, easy and rapid 
handling of heavy loads of fragile 
material that it went to West Con- 
shohocken as a matter of course. In 
fact it has been given an additional 
job or two. One of these jobs is the 
picking up and turning around of 
the skids and skid racks after they 
have been loaded on the side nearest 
the molding machines, thus ena- 
bling the empty sides to be loaded 
more easily. There are no turntables 
at the new plant and the low-lift 
electric truck does the work of the 
turntables im an entirely satisfactory 
manner. Another job is the trans- 
fer of cured units from the auto- 
claves to a junction point with the 
high-lift gasoline-powered truck used 
in stacking finished units in the stor- 
age yard. 

The batteries of the low-lift elec- 
tric truck are exchanged between 
shifts by sliding them in and out of 
the side of the truck. A charging 
unit, automatically regulated, replen- 
ishes the charge in each set of bat- 
teries at relatively small cost. 

Curing of the concrete units is 
done in three autoclaves, two of 
them 6 feet inside diameter, one 68 
feet and the other 70 feet long, re- 
spectively, and the third one 61 
feet inside diameter and 62 feet long. 
All three autoclaves are fitted with a 
new type of quick-closing doors man- 
ufactured by the McCarter Iron 
Works. These doors are latched and 
unlatched by means of a long steel 
lever which is operated by the gaso- 
oline lift truck used for stacking fin- 
ished units in the storage yard. 





High-lift gasoline-powered truck at work in 
the yard. 
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John W. and Earl N. Kunkle examining one 
of the lightweight units. 


Steam for the autoclaves is fur- 
nished by a 250-horsepower oil-fired 
Erie boiler, equipped with full auto- 
matic controls. After the units are 
loaded into the autoclaves by the 
electric lift truck the pressure and 
temperature are gradually increased 
over a period of 2 hours to a maxi- 
mum of 125 pounds and 354 de- 
grees F., and they remain in this at- 
mosphere of saturated steam for an 
additional 8 hours. Incidentally, the 
skids made from the old hand-cars 
are no longer used, and the skid 
racks are now attached to steel skid 
platforms which rest on vertically- 
and horizontally-braced steel-channel 
runners. 

The cured units, removed from 
the autoclaves by the electric lift 
truck, are delivered on their skids 
and skid racks to a convenient junc- 


tion point, where they are picked up 
by a Clark gasoline-powered high-lift 
truck which transfers the units to the 
storage yard. Here the blocks are 
piled up to 22 units high. This high- 
lift truck, which also operates the 
lever for latching and unlatching the 
autoclave doors, does several other 
jobs around the plant, including the 
heavy lifting for the changing of 
attachments on the Vibrapac, and 
considerable other high-lift hoisting 
work. 

The construction of the new plant 
was done in the reverse of the usual 
manner. To a considerable degree 
the equipment was installed on. the 
concrete floors and the buildings sub- 
sequently erected around it. Steel 
framing was generally used, with 
corrugated asbestos roofs and gable 
ends. Then it was up to the machin- 
ery to produce the units with which 
to build the curtain walls. 

Operating results of the new plant 
have more than justified the care 
taken by the company’s executives 
in planning and constructing it. 
Production figures and costs are 
quite in line with expectations. 

Orders recently filled include 1,- 
000,000 square feet of 8-inch ex- 
terior walls and 4-inch interior walls 
for the Armistead Gardens in Balti- 
more; 350,000 square feet of 8-inch 
hollow and solid blocks for a de- 
fense housing project near the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard. 

The home office of the Grays 
Ferry Brick Company is at 128 
Fayette Street, Conshohocken.  T. 
H. Lineaweaver is president and 
treasurer, and E. M. Prettyman is 
vice-president and sales manager. 
A. C. McConomy is manager of the 
home office. 





The gasoline-powered lift-truck, pictured above, which costs little more than a hand-drawn 
unit, is built by Yard-Man, Inc., Jackson, Michigan. Power is supplied by a 1'/2-horsepower 
single-cylinder engine and the rated capacity of the truck is 2,000 pounds. The platform lift 


is 4 inches and is accomplished hydraulically. 


Its maximum speed is 6 miles per hour. The 


engine is readily accessible and can be replaced in ten minutes. A spare engine is said to 
cost less than fifty dollars. 
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An All-Purpose Machine 


The Junior Stripper will turn out more 
blocks per man than any other hand-operated 


machine on the market . . . 200 per hour 
being easily maintained! Nor has quality of 
output been sacrificed for the sake of speed. 
Units are uniformly dense, true to shape, of 
uniform texture. 


Hobbs block machines, Anchor tampers, 
Anchor Jr. strippers, Stearns power strippers 
and Joltcrete, Stearns mixers, and Cast Iron 
and Press Steel pallets Straublox oscillating 
attachments, etc. Repair parts for: Anchor, 
Ideal, Universal, Stearns, Blystone mixers 
and many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
G6. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 
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SAUERMAN BROS., INC. 


534 S. Clinton St. Chicago 
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Cinder Association to 


Defer Annual Meeting Why not BUY 


| the LATEST 
After making a careful survey of FASTEST 


the industry and with all effort being | 4 BEST 
concentrated toward winning this an 

war in as short a period of time as | | PRODUCTION BLOCK MACHINE 
possible, the officers of the National " REID cite 
Cinder Concrete Products Associa- . 

tion have decided that the general 
| meeting should be deferred for this 
| year. 

However, a number of regional 


meetings will be held at strategic 
LESS DEAD WEIGHT points where problems affecting the 
industry will be discussed, thus en- 
abling the industry to conserve gas, 
COMMERCIAL CORED STEEL tires and transportation in general, 
PALLETS ARE LIGHTER IN | Secretary Harry H. Longenecker 
WEIGHT | reports. 
me day’s production of 
thousand 8” blocks, the a, 
ciauasly' MORI pei New Products Concern 


e pallet weight than the 
od gusenhl sauet ae Formed at Fort Wayne 
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8,000 pounds more pal- . » ; = 

' 4 = The Keystone Material & Equip- 
veight than the cored cast - ; 
n pallet user. Or equiva- | ment Corporation has been organ- 


i PET a 
: in human effort to han- ized at Fort Wayne, Indiana, with — HYDRAULIC —— 


two carloads of material 


biggies | headquarters at 709 Clay Street. The — VIBRA PRESS —-: 


incorporators are F. E. Schouweiler, | 


THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING V. Schouweiler and J. O. Gilbert. | Witte for acne 


| The first named is manager of the | KENT MACHINE CO. 
AND STAMPING CO. company which will manufacture 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO concrete and cement products. 











Wi iti | MASTER CONCRETE 
UITIPIe@X srock macuines 
U "IT'S a NIFTY—got just what we 
need for speed, capacity and econ- 
omy!" 
L That's what concrete block makers 
have been saying about MULTICO 
T since we introduced it last year. 
MULTICO is the ONLY machine that 
combines pressure, vibration and 
i tamping, with the capacity to pro- 
duce 9 blocks per minute . . . abso- 
lutely uniform and perfect in shape, 
surface and dimensions. 
MULTICO operates electrically or by 
O compressed air. The pneumatic 


method eliminates many working 
parts, and sharply reduces costs. 


MULTIPLEX has a complete line 
of hand and power operated 
machines to fill every require- 
ment of the concrete block pro- 
ducer. Choice of over 31 
models available, in capacities 
from 400 to 3000 units per 
day, and in several sizes. 
Complete products plants in- 
stalled. 


Write for Catalog with full details 


The Multiplex CONCRETE MACHINERY CO., Elmore, Ohio 


MIXER with reverse screw 
perfectly mixed concrete a 
Side, bottom and end dis- 
5 to 60 cu. ft. and larger. 


Standard 8 Bar Tamper 
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ATERIALS H ANDLING 
ED PRODUCTION 


hat you produce twice 
blem on your hands 
ciency in every 


EQUIPMENT HELPS SPE 


rders demanding t 
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lls for top effi 


rush of o 
{ the time, you ve 
oblem that ca 


Today, with the 
as much in hal 
It’s a production pr 
department 
One spot where you may be 
tra hours needed to make that added production 
your materials handling operations 
On this page We present, 1n picture form, a proven formula for 
top efficiency in materials handling operations Yale Hand Lift 
Trucks and Electric Industrial Trucks—each is the ultimate in the 
application of mechanized control over lift and shift. Each is 4 
study of how to eliminate wasted time and effort, and to increase 


materials handling productivity 


Yale Hand Lift Trucks and El 
handling jobs increased efficiency, 
maintenance, maximum flexibility and aval 
and a continuous flow of materials in production. 

For specific details regarding any of this equipm 


information concerning any materials handling problem, get 
in touch with, or write to, The Yale & Towne 


Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia Divi- 
sion, Philadelphia, Pa 


pick up many of the ex- 
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possible is in 


| Trucks bring to 
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minimum 
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lability, greater safety 
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FULL PAYLOAD 


Ready-Mixed Concrete Operators 
like the new No. 3 Smith-Mobile because it's a WEIGHT-SAVER. 
Approximately 1000 lbs. lighter than competitive 3 yard mixers, this 
new Smith-Mobile can be mounted on a 2-axle truck... carry a FULL 
PAYLOAD ... and still stay within the stringent load limits im- 
posed by practically all the states. There’s no need to invest in an 
expensive 3-axle truck, with its extra expense, maintenance costs, 
tires, etc. A 2-axle truck reduces costs, yet fills the bill 100%. 
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Of course, the new No. 3 has all the usual Smith-Mobile features: 
HIGH DISCHARGE without hoist .. . CONTROLLED DISCHARGE 
without segregation... VISIBLE MIXING...FEED CHUTE CHARGING 

- etc. No other truck mixer can give you all these features. 





Ask for Smith-Mobile Catalog No. 198-B. 
The T. L. SMITH CO. 


2887 N. 32ND STREET 
J MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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} & C Machines help to 
“brick”’ the AXIS 


When Production Counts—When Repairs 
Are Hard to Get—When Freedom from 
Breakdowns is Vital for Our All-Out War 
Effort— 


THEN—MEN WHO KNOW machinery and recognize a superb 
quality of product choose J&C Brick Machines. 









Because of their outstanding dependability J&C machines are 
making an impressive contribution to needed defense construc- 
tion, such as the world famed Willow Run plant and many 
others. 


Get the facts. Buy the BEST. 


JACKSON & CHURCH CO. 


Saginaw, Michigan 





RESULTS ... 
not promises! 


LEADERSHIP isn’t something that 
can be promised for, or argued 
into, a concern ... or a magazine. 
Leadership must be earned and 
won. Pir AND Quarry has at- 
tained that leadership in its field 
by giving readers and advertisers 
alike what they demand in an in- 
dustrial publication. As a result, 
Pir AND Quarry leads in total 
circulation and producer circula- 
tion . . . in advertising volume 
and reader preference. 


FOLLOW A LEADER... subscribe 
for ... advertise in 


PIT AND QUARRY 
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FASTEST POURING 
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Almost Any Job of 
Concrete Can be 
Done Faster with 


JAEGER TRUCK 


MIXERS 


ee ii} 

HICH DUMP 
Millions of yards of Jaeger Truck-Mixed Concrete 
on major war work (exceeding the output of all 
other makes combined) prove the advantages of — 
these motorized concrete plants. Nimble, flexible © 
and fast. they speed placement, solve problem 


of extended or-continuous pours. Sizes to 8 Cu. 
Yds. Inquiries answered overnight. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO., 
602 Dublin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Mixers—Pumps—Hoists 
Paving Equipment 
















STORAGE 
BINS 


® Super strength, diagonal 
locking stave construc- 
tion. 

®@ Immediate erection. 

®@ Wide range of sizes. 

@ Easy dismantlement. 

@ Thousands in service. 

@ Write for details. 


THE 
NEFF & FRY COMPANY 


CAMDEN, OHIO 





} 
| 









FIRST SOURCE—FIRST CHOICE 


FOR A 
COMPLETE LINE OF PRODUCTS 
Chains Idlers Pulverizers 
Conveyors Screens Portables 
Elevators Crushers Dryers 
Feeders Grinders Coolers 
Car Pullers 


Mono-veyor systems 
Investigate 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. 
917-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Transmission Machinery 


Baltimore Cincinnati Houston Philadelphia 
Birmingham Cleveland Huntington Scranton 
Boston Denver Milwaukee St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York Salt Lake City 
Chicago Harlan Pittsburgh 
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Yew World. 


es 
A Growing Market for 


McCRACKEN 


Concrete Pipe MACHINES 
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Installations in 


a Symbol* No. Symbol* No. 
“6 J{-’ (2) Richmond, Va. (3) ‘So. Beloit, Til. z 
(2) { Newark, N. (2) Milwaukee, Wisc. 
“a “’ 1 Dover, N. J. Warsaw, N. Y 
(2) § Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. 
“" | Springfield, Mass. (3) 4 Little Roek, Ark. 
Danbury, Conn. | Greenwood, Miss. 
(2) 3 Atlanta, Ga. (3) § Detroit, Mich. 
| Waco, Texas “’ ) Eseanaba, Mich. 
(2 Columbia, 8. C. Kansas City, Mo. 


Mankato, Minn. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Victoria, Texas 
Russellville, Ky. 
{ Champaign, II. 
(3) 4 East St. Louis, Ill. 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
Dallas, Texas 
Reidsville, Ga. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
§ Blue Island, Ill. 
| Newfoundland 
(2) Fenton, Mich. 


| Valdosta, Ga. 
(2) New Orleans, La. 
{ Houston, Texas. 
(2) 4 Brownsville, Texas 
| Los Angeles, Calif. 
Exeter, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
{ Sanford, Fla. 
(3) { Tampa, Fla. 
| Miami, Fla. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
{ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Nl NN ed ed ol el ol 
| Ph END ee et et et tI et et tt et ek et et et et et et et et DO et et DOD 


te | New Haven, Conn. Hot Springs, Ark. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. (2) ) Huntington, W. Va. 
Joplin, Mo. ! Charleston, W. Va. 

(2) § Woodstock, Canada { Lilesville, N.C. 

“! ) Toronto, Canada (3) 4 Columbia, 8. C. 

(2) § Ada, Oklahoma \ Greenville, 8. fl 

- “’ | Oklahoma City, Okla. (2) Fenton, Mich. 
_ *s (2) Bethany, Okla. Harvey, La. 
‘. Iceland 


-] 
bo 


No. of Machines 





installations in 


LATIN & SO. 
AMERICA 


Symbol* 


2 
°o 


fm pe eek fee ed ed et 


sogota, Colombia 
Cali, Colombia 

Pasto, Colombia 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
Medellin, Colombia 
Manizales, Colombia 
Caracas, Venezuela 
Valentia, Venezuela 
Port of Spain, 










Trinidad 1 
Kingston, Jamaica 1 
Balboa, Panama 1 
Honolulu, Hawaii 1 
San Salvador, El 
Salvador 1 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras 1 
, { Mexico City, Mexico 1 
) Culican, Mexico 1 
Monterrey, Mexico 1 
Guatemala City, Guat. 1 
am Nicaragua 1 
Montevideo, Uruguay 2 *Symbol two means 2 Resales 
Buenos _ Arg. 7 to the same Customer 
Santiago, Arg. 
> sig and 
pth ng ; Resales mean satisfactory 
Tarija, Bolivia 1 ee 
No. of Machines 27 








Copyright by Rand-MecNally & Co., Chicago 
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needs Concrete Pipe 


24-hour-Daily Production by 


ILLINOIS- WISCONSIN 
CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


speeds war-construction =f 


= 4 


= aaa _— 
program in two States Hea Se ee 
ee pAannenssiiee 


rer on eel 


* 








General Xj 


Mpensin Concrete Pipe Com- 
g& has been operating its 
Buth Beloit, Illinois, on a 
for months, supplying 
ilitary construction. 











cCracfen Model T madghine in above plan 


y’ 























army and navy aining centers now being 
erected in Illinom and Wisconsin. 





N veteran McCr odel S unit, and a 
ig@ ng@wly installed McCragken Model T ma- 
‘ 1 idee l= 


chine, both made"tY Fhe Concrete Pipe 











merating 24 hours a 
ae ; iy day, turning ouf pipe fin lengths up to 4 
Dual et, and diamefers upg to 36 inches. 

i as 2 

Vener x ; 


» 7B 











Av s : McC ; odel T Roller-Head 


pipe. J Available in a portable 
mt bps ~, hi #s distant markets easily 
Cc L. ers a , | ; 


"Five-in-One" machine is 
unit for making various con- 
pysducts on a record big-profit basis. 
building blocks, drain tiles, sewer 


pit, "Wye" and "Tee" branches, and 
Fonduit. 








Write for Information 
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_ MANUFACTURER 


Ye CONCRETE 





Handling large stockpiles is accomplished by this radial stacker, tunnel belt, and two inclined conveyors. 
itilizes much second-hand equipment, achieves extremely high production. 


Complex 


I°S LAYOUT THAT COUNTS! 


ement elevators handle five hundred barrels per 
Tunnel gate can be seen in foreground. 


any plant, whether large or small, the proper 
ayout means the difference between success or 
tilure. When the Howat Concrete Company in- 
led a new plant to handle the enormous 
quantities of concrete required for the new War 
Department Office Building, it was only natural 
they should turn to Butler engineers to 
mdle the layout problem. Since new equip- 
nent was hard to obtain, much second-hand 
ruipment was incorporated into the plant; yet 
Butler engineers solved the problem with out- 
tanding success. 


Twenty years experience have equipped them 
handle any layout problem, no matter how 


Howat Concrete Co. 
Achieves Efficiency 
In Complex Plant 


\\ Wa is 1) A a \ : 
4 . ‘= = >_* . 
A eit a Se 
Ms a" 


* 


Two lines of truck mixers are served at once for peak 
production. The cement bin takes care of both aggre- 
gate bins by means of automatic batching screws. 


complex. Whether your job involves a ready 
mixed concrete plant, central mixing plant, con- 
crete products plant, or batching bin, let the 
Butler engineer sit in on the important confer- 
ences before a shovelful of dirt is turned. He 
may save weeks for you. 


BUTLER BIN COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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4 THE BUILDER 
IN WAR AND IN PEACE 


“a oo & : ee >. . 
4 " SS \ Ty Wy 


From a recent DU PONT “Cavalcadé of America” broadcast 
over the coast-to-coast N.B.C. Red Network 


MERICA in the middle 
of the last century was 
an eager, vibrant young \\% 
nation struggling to grow & 
out to her wider boundaries 
—struggling, but balked. 
Then, in Switzerland, a man invented gun- 


cotton—in Italy, another man invented>” 


nitroglycerin—in Sweden, a man discov- 
ered dynamite—and science placed in her 
hand the great, mountain-moving lever 
that America needed. 

There are old-time blasting men who 
remember the great nation-building jobs 
dynamite handled at the turn of the cen- 
tury; jobs like the Panama Canal, never 
before thought possible. Men who have 
worked with dynamite since Canal days, 
grateful for its safety, impressed by the 
amount of work it does, see in it a chemi- 
cal tool of infinite potentiality for man- 
kind’s benefit, both for today and for the 
future. 

Dynamite is a prime mover. In peace, 
America uses a million pounds of it every 
day —350 millions pounds of the various 
types each year, produced by 25 companies 
in 42 plants throughout the United States. 
Du Pont alone manufactures nearly 200 
different types and grades of dynamite. 
“Nitramon,” to single out one Du Pont 
blasting agent, is the safest known. Used 
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especially in quarrying and 

oil prospecting,““Nitramon” 

can be held in a flame or 
riddled with rifle bullets 
without danger. 

In this war year, America 
will use an estimated 450 million pounds 
of dynamite. Dynamite is helping to pro- 
duce more steel, more coal, more copper! 
Dynamite helps speed cantonments and 
airports; excavations and harbors. On one 
island outpost of the United States dyna- 
mite is quarrying 20 million yards of rock 
for a single giant air base. Between British 
Columbia and Alaska, dynamite is helping 
to cut and surface a 24-foot roadway 1500 
miles long—the Alaska Highway. In the 
Tennessee Valley dynamite has helped to 
bring power to our war industries from 
the great new dams—Norris, Hiwassee, 
Chicamauga, Cherokee and the others—to 
say nothing of Grand Coulee and Boulder 
and Shasta of the Great West. At one Navy 
ammunition storage dump it’s helping 
build 3000 igloos, as they’re called, each 
one of which stores a quarter of a million 
pounds of ammunition — bad news for 
America’s enemies! 

Du Pont dynamites, weapons of produc- 
tion in wartime, in peace time help to 
bring us— BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY. 


ie 





























TO EXECUTIVES: 


NOW YOU CAN HELP 


The Treasury’s decision 
to increase the limitations 
on the F and G Bonds 
resulted from numerous 

requests by purchasers who asked the 
Opportunity to put more money into 
the war program. 


This is not a new Bond issue 
and not a new series of War Bonds. 
Thousands of individuals, corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and other organi- 
zations have this year already pur- 
chased $50,000 of Series F and G 
Bonds, the old limit. Under the new 
regulations, however, these Bond 
holders will be permitted to make 
additional purchases of $50,000 in 
the remaining months of the year. 
The new limitation on holdings of 
$100,000 in any one calendar year in 
either Series F or G, or in both series 
combined, is on the cost price, not on 
the maturity value, 


Save With... 


Series F and G Bonds are intended 
primarily for larger investors and may 
be registered in the names of fiduci- 
aries, corporations, labor unions and 
other groups, as well as in the names 
of individuals. 


The Series F Bond is a 12-year 
appreciation Bond, issued on a dis- 
count basis at 74 percent of maturity 
value. If held to maturity, 12 years 
from the date of issue, the Bond draws 
interest equivalent to 2.53 percent a 
year; computed on the purchase price, 
compounded semiannually. 


The Series G Bond is a 12-year cur- 
rent income Bond issued at par, and 
draws interest of 2.5 percent a year, 
paid semiannually by Treasury check. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars” 
are needed now. Your bank or post 
office has full details. 





War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America's All-Out War Program by PIT AND QUARRY 
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HARDINGE 


Grinding and 


Pulverizing Mills - 


Hardinge Conical, Ball, Pebble, Tube, Rod and Batch 
Mills, grinding either wet or dry. For granular or 
extremely fine products, using classifiers or in open 
circuit. Bulletins 13-D and 41. 


Ruggles-Coles 
Dryers - 


Rotary Dryers—single shell, double shell, indirect heat, 
direct heat, steam tube types. Drying stone, clay, coal, 
chemicals, concentrates, sewage and the like. Bulletins 
16-C and 41. 


Constant Weight 
Feeders -— 


For feeding from a bin by weight which corrects for 
big segregation, bulking and change in weight of the 
material being fed. A record of the weight fed is also 
kept. Bulletins 33-C and 41. 


Counter-Current 
Classifiers — 


For classifying, washing, separating, cleaning and 
desilting. No moving parts except a slowly revolving 
drum. Separates from 8 mesh to 325 mesh with 
unusually clean sands. Bulletins 30-A and 41. 


Thickeners and 
Clarifiers — 


For continuous separation of liquids from a mixture of 
liquids and suspended solids. For metallurgical, indus- 
trial, chemical and sewage treatment. Bulletins 30-C, 
31-C, 38 and 41, 





Incorporated 


YORK, PENNA.—Main Office & Works 


New York, 122 E. 42nd St. 


@ Chicago. 205 W. Wacker Drive 


San Francisco. 501 Howard St. @ Toronto, 200 Bay St. 
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R-E-A-C-H 


for Profits in 


DEEP 


DEPOSITS 


The EAGLE "Swintek"’ Ladder goes | 


all the way down to work those rich 
deposits that can't be reached with 


plain suction machines. This is a real | 
PLUS-PROFIT unit that shows a major | 


saving in power costs, cuts time and 
labor to a minimum, and increases 
pumping capacity up to 300%. 


Patented SCREEN | 
NOZZLE HEAD | 


with screening and dig- 
ging 
equipped ... 
slug-pumping and in- 
sures a regular flow of 
solids. 


chain, cutter- 


DON'T HAVE A WASHING PROBLEM | 


1 Gravel field that can't be easily solved by installing | 


usher. 


t maximum results in capacity, operating economy, and 
luct because of exclusive and patented features in de- 
uction. 


s are available in Spiral Screw and Paddle Log type 


r big Bulletin No. 41,.2pith full.details about- 


complete line of sand «nd. gravel processing 


EAGLE IRON WORKS - Des Moines, lowa 


94 


| used in the right places, assure this. 
| to 100 tons per hour. 





Get top tonndges, continuously, with AMERICAN 
Crushers, built to deliver a high volume of product 
at low cost per ton. Rugged construction means long 
life, too. Manganese and other tough alloy steels, 
Capacities one 
Ask any experienced operator, 


or write us direct for all the facts. 
AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
1059 Macklind Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ter AMERICAN industry 





eliminates 


PROVEN PERFORMANCE 


NOT THEORY 
ANOTHER WAY OF SAYING 


SIMPLICITY 
GYRATING SCREENS 


The first Simplicity Gyrating Screen was 
built in 1922 to solve a particularly diffi- 
cult screening problem. Since then many 
such_problems have been_ satisfactorily 
solved by the installation of Simplicity 
Screens. 


Close cooperation between the field oper- 
ators and our engineers have enabled us 
to add refinements to the correct basic 
screen idea of 1922, so that the Simplicity 
Gyrating Screen has continued to lead in 
Capacity, Efficiency and General Oper- 
ating Conditions. 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING CO. 


DURAND, MICHIGAN 
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“WE HAVE USED THIS BUCKET FOR 21/2 YEARS 
AND RECOMMEND IT TO ANYONE WHO DEMANDS 
STEADY AND MAXIMUM PRODUCTION.” 


THE CITY EXCAVATING CO. 











U 





oA tree 






YY ls /, 
“‘We have long since realized,” writes A. J. Carlozzi, president of The City ‘ de Vl Z 
Excavating Co., Cleveland, Ohio, “that your 1/2 yard Multiple Rope Bucket 
gives us far better service than any other make previously used, and we 
have used several other makes of buckets.” 

Williams Buckets are truly “built to last and move dirt fast’. Each 
type we build has numerous features which have been developed 
by over 35 years of bucket engineering for contractors, dredging 
companies and steel mills. Always a leader in welded design, 
Williams Buckets now feature welded construction at vital 
points, using rivets only at certain sections where ultimate re- 
placement may be required. Make your next bucket a Williams] 


Ww r Dp 


ROLLED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
for GREATER STRENGTH and SPEED 













hee Send for individual bulletins giving full 


information on each type of Williams Bucket, 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
7014 Central Ave. . Cleveland, Ohio 











WILLIAMS Zucke&s 


built by WELLMAN 


ALLOY No. 2 


A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 
SORE EEEE sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 
“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 


A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 
workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 
will convince you of the superiority. 











































































































2 Mesh .162 Ga. 


i THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 
574 E. 78th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


for Making 14", A" or Agricultural Limestone... 
THE WILLIAMS “SLUGGER”? CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER 
@ Handles Large Stone. or Screen Rejects @ 





















Rows of heavy, free swinging, fast revolving hammers, crush the material by impact until of 
proper size to pass through the grates. By reducing large rock to 1%”, %” or agricultural 
size in one operation, the “Slugger” has enabled operators to produce these sizes at a very low 


cost per ton and with small investment. Seven sizes—6 to 150 tons hourly capacity. 


The Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
802 St. Louis Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Whee 44 a Saee 


TY 
OLDEST AND LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD 


C3) wwananeanew 


-.« PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 














AIR SEPARATORS 
ROLLER MILLS 
CRUSHERS 
GRINDERS 
SHREDDERS 
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EAGLE CRUSHERS 


for Plus-Performance 


Roller Bearing Jaw Crusher with 10” 
EAGLE x 36” jaw opening. One-piece electric 
welded frame. Reversible jaws and cheek plates. 
sws adjustable while in operation. Capacities 
from 20 to 540 tons per day. 


® EAGLE Jaw Crushers 
7 sizes 10-16 jaw opening to 18-36. 
® EAGLE Impact Breakers. 
® EAGLE Lime Stone Pulverizers. 
® EAGLE Truck Mounted Material Loaders. 


Write for full information. 


EAGLE CRUSHER COMPANY, Inc.| 


Galion, Ohio 





‘in ROCK— 
SAND—GRAVEL 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, 

hammer mills, super dry pans, steel log 

washers and scrubbers, sand drags, re- 

volving and vibrating screens, elevators, 

conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists. Complete 

portable, semi-portable and stationary 
crushing, screen- 
ing and washing 
plants. for differ- 
ent capacities of 
any materials. 


McLanah & Stone 





7 DENVER HYDRO- 
CLASSIFIER 


The Denver Hydroclassi- 

fier is designed for fine 

sizing and de-sliming prob- 

lems where it is essential 

to reduce materials to sizes 
| minus 200 mesh to 10: mi- 
| erons. Enclosed integral 
} lift vertical worm gear 
' drive makes it easy to 
, raise rakes. The spiral rakes 
> convey material to center 
} eone in one revolution. Ask 
. us how these machines will 
> save you money. Write for 
| new bulletin No. C4A-B. 


Denver Equipment Co. 
1400 Seventeenth Street 
Denver, Colorado 


New York, N. Y., 50 Church St., 
Salt Lake, Utah, Meintyre 1 
. int, 1005, 69 W 


Mexico, D. F., Edificio nd 





haulage costs too HIGH? 


—then read our full 
page ad in Pit and 
Quarry, July issue, and 
write for details at 


once, 


You Need a DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 


NATALOY t's 
WIRE CLOTH E ‘28 


VOTE var” 


For this dependable, non-crystallizing, long-wearing 
Screen Cloth with ‘‘Nat-Aloy’’ Lock Crimp Meshes. 


“IT'S THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE" 


among profit-wise producers for precision separation 
and economical operation. 
Stock shipments in all widths and all meshes... . 
Write for catalog No. 55. 





NATIONAL Lilia CLOTH cO., INC. 


270 W. FAIRFIELD AVE AUL. MIAN 





ROTARY KILNS 
GRINDING MACHINERY 


for cement, lime, ores, etc. 
vT VT VW 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 
60 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 











Think of STANDARD 


when you need 


. ELEVATOR 
BUCKETS 


Standard designs, or 

special buckets to 

your order. Skilled 

service from a_ small, 

well-equipped shop with low overhead. 

Get our prices first! Write for a dimension sheet to 
enable us to quote on your needs. 


STANDARD METAL MFG. COMPANY 








Malinta, Ohio 
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LOW COST SCREENING 
OF GYPSUM ROCK 


FIRST STEP IN 


Gold 
Bond 


PROCESS 









@ The Savannah, Georgia, plant of the National Gypsuin Co. 
converts 500 tons of gypsum rock into “GOLD BOND” Special 
plaster and plaster board every 24 hours. After the first crushing, 
most of this material is screened by a Link-Belt 2-deck vibrating 
screen. For 21% years, a veritable torrent of crushed rock has 
poured through this screen, which has given continuous trouble- 
free operation at rock-bottom cost. As in numerous similar 
installations, the rugged, simple design of 
the Link-Belt vibrating screen has proved 
the answer to economical production. 


@ ASK FOR THIS BULLETIN 


Read full details of features of Link-Belt Vibrat- 
ing Screens that assure smooth, low cost perform- 
ance, Ask for Bulletin No. 1762. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY _ 80 
2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 


LIN K-BELT 
Vibrating Screens 


WRITE 


TODAY! 








HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO, 
39 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Please Consult 
Telephone Directory. 











You can do 
more in a 


DAY 


Swing Hammer 
PULVERIZER 


Its wide crushing 
range makes it serve 
the purpose of two 
or more other types 
of crushers. Roller 
bearing equipped, 
Write for Bulletin. 









EQUIPMENT & MFG 
KNOXVILLE. TENNES 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


V Amorphous Flint 

VY Good Pebble Shape 

VY Equal in Purity, Wearing Quality, 
Shape, Color, to French Pebbles 


Now available from domestic sources, these genuine 
Nodular Flint Pebbles are equal to the best imported 
pebbles. “Arlcy” brand Flint Pebbles are the only 
amorphous flint pebbles of high quality now on the 
American market. 


Immediate shipment in all sizes from Laboratory to No. 5 
—either sorted, classified and cleaned—or at lower prices— 
in run-of-mine quality for ore and similar grinding. 


RITE for somoles 


you use 


THE RICHARD L. 
CAWOOD COMPANY 














P.O. BOX 743 * EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


BELT LACING 
and FASTENERS |=" 


for transmission 
and 
conveyor belts 


“JUST A HAMMER TO APPLY IT” 


ALLIGATOR 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


STEEL apt LACING 


World famed in general serv- steel, ‘Monel Metal” 
ice for strength and long life. A 
flexible steel-hinged joint, smooth 
on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in gives complete details 


L—— FLEXCO | EXID—— 


BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES 


and non- 
magnetic alloys. Long lengths 
supplied if needed. Bulletin A-60 


























For conveyor and elevator belts 
of all thicknesses, makes a tight 
butt joint of great strength and 
durability. Com oe belt ends 
between toothe ~~ ed plates. 
Templates and FLEXCO Clips 


speed application. 6 sizes. Made 
in steel, “Monel Metal’’, non- 















magnetic and abrasion resisting 
alloys. 

By using Flexco HD Rip Plates, 
damaged conveyor belting can be 
returned to satisfactory service. 
The extra length gives a long 
grip on edges of rip or patch. 
Flexco Tools and Rip Plate Tool 
are used. For complete 
information ask for 
Bulletin F-100. 

Sold by supply houses 
everywhere 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
LACING CO. 


4623 Lexington Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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30,000 Stissr PULLEYS stock 
Sizes 11/2 x 12 to 84 x 20 Crown and Straight Face 


F.| 10—42 x 10 C.F. | 200—28 x 8 S.F. | 800—26 x 4 C.F.| 100—20 x 5 S.F. | 400—12 x 4 C.F. 200—8 x 3 CLF. 
F. | 20—36 x 10 S.F. | 500—26 x 6 C.F. | 200—20 x 5 C.F. 500—15 x 2 C.F. | 500—12 x 2 S.F. | 200—5 x 3 CF. 


AND 30,000 OTHER METAL PULLEYS OF ALMOST ANY SIZE MADE 
1600 Drop Hangers—800 Hyatt—2000 Babbited Bearings—V Belt Drives 
Thousands of Gears—Sprockets—Chain—Pillow Blocks—Shafting, Etc. 
A Vast Stock of New and Used Power Transmission Equipment—No Priorities on Used Materials 


TE-CO RUBBER BELTING cy viet te dé inches IN STOCK 


18” 4 Ply—24” 5 Ply—1’M Good Rubber Covered Conveyor Belting in Stock - 


TEUSCHER PULLEY AND BELTING CO. 


801-803-805 N. SECOND STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 
"The Test of Time Since 99" 


Saat) LOCOMOTIVES: are 
ne “-L-WHAYNE "3.0" || 2eeene 

eate oilers, . pressure. 
KENTUCKY 


1—35 ton Baldwin Westinghouse Electric 

WABASH 1375 Locomotive—Standard Gauge — Edi- 

co 5 atteries—Westinghouse Air 
rakes. 











160 cu. ft. actual 9—Ford V8 Dump Trucks; 1%-ton; all 
nted on steel channel equipped with 85 H.P _Engines 1937, FLAT CAR: 
wor wait. See ies far shansian: Pavers cnctean aghe; Liese 1-28 ton Stoel Fiat Car. Sine—28 &. 
Owe 8 4 “Ne aver; enclose« "abs ; *8 : 

r ompressor. — front 700x20; dual rears 750x20 Have Locomotive Control. 
1 Engine have been thor- with these trucks approximately 5 extra ° 
ned ri $2100.00 wheels and tires. Each.. $ 750.00 DERRICKS: . , 
Compressor, Stationary 3 : d ap 1—50 ton American Terry Steel Stiff Leg 
- Track Unloader, Barber-Green, Serial ;. 
H; 6-cylinder, 7.5” x No. 51-6-8: hae 18” belt 19’ long: Derrick—75 ft. boom. , 
cu. ft. aetual air—Skid entice i TR oP dl ate + ig tay 1—25 ton Steel Ball Bearing Guy Der- 
; aaeeinn tae. powered by 2-cylinder Gasoline Engine; : 
ame "hae co oe ; " : mounted on two steel wheels; good con rick. 100 ft. boom—115 ft. mast. 
S aow Se ir shop being aye dition. Available immediately.... 300.00 1—15 ton Steel Stiff Leg Derrick. 75 ft. 
Compound Air C om - a ee Wagon, 10-yd boom. 
fu stationary type, capacity, ydraulic Control, Side " 
WN-32-RH. Condi- Dump, Rock Type with Tractor Pump. 1850.00 a ot Sachin 4 _ = 
wevecescsee |» 2650.00 Model 30CT, Willamette-Hyster gas a ohh 
Mod ; phe —_ ‘ Tractor Donkey, 2-drum, 2-speed, y 
ity iasoline ungine " v > ae » 
erhauled 4950.00 ee oo oo HOISTING ENGINES: 
3 Consist Cable capacity upper drum, 1150’ 4%”, Hoisting Engines: 40 HP—60 HP—-75 
hoist 10 Lower Drum 650’ of 9/16” or 850’ of HP. 

; * 60 cycle, 1%”; Is arranged for mounting on DR4 
¥ : on igen 30 “Caterpillar’’ Tractor ..... 600.00 COMPRESSORS: 
| Bucket, wit ypen top 

oe Whee Manes ine an Generator Sets, Marble Card and Portable Air Compressors: 160—220— 
of car and 80’ to 90’ Crocker & Wheeler, 5 KW, DC, 115- 310 cu. 


k—With necessary hooks volt, Compound Wound, powered by 1—500 cu. 7 Ingersoll-Rand stationary 
Cost new $4000.00. Price 1750.00 4-cylinder LeRoi and Continental Gaso 


Reduction Crusher line Engines; good operating condition; Air Compressor. 
ew, only operated 5 have been used as stand-by units. Each ‘ OVERHEAD CRANES: 


quipped with V-belt Generator Set, 60 KVA, General-Elec- 5-10-15 ton 1-2 cu. yd. bucket operat- 
strate rd only . 3720.00 trie Generator, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 220 


) x 30 Crusher Jaw “Type volt, with exciter and Rheostat for ex =e overhead crane. 
itri Roller Bearings; citer, direct connected to Model RU4 


sirs When repaired.. 1500.00 in page a Gasoline Power INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY & 
ze 21 x 38, Primary ‘nit; all mounted on steel channel base 2950.00 
Roller Bearing, Jaw Type; = _ Generator Set, 60 KVA Generator, 3 SUPPLY co. 
¢ include ‘eeder 6950.00 phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt, with exciter 21 7 East Sth Street 
RS Wago ; G and rheostat for exciter, direct con- 


Mounted o 2 pneumatic nected to Model 6-DH-691 Heavy Duty New York, N. _ 
Rebuilt Each yatta 900.00 } i ‘ i 





6§-cylinder, 4%x6% Buda Diesel Power 

rpillar Model No. 66 Unit with electric starter, generator 

ower Controlled, 12’ blade, and battery all mounted on steel chan 
Good operating condi- nel base ohae 1500.06 


nil N a Generator Set, 25 to 30 KVA_ Gen- FOR SALE REBUILT EQPT. 
rpillar ah 3 eral Electric, 4 : 2: 


, 3-phase, 60-cycl 220 ‘@ 
rolled—Almost like volt, with Belted ectioe aie Sihatebes BAY CITY Model ‘‘S’’ combination 1 yd. 
eels, single frame..... 1100.00 for Exciter, Direct connected to Model shovel, crane & dragline. 
— ia U21, 6-eylinder, International Gasoline UNIVERSAL-LORAIN Mod. 35—% yd. comb. 
traigh ype, Power Unit, all mounted on steel chan- __ shovel, crane, dragline. 
ver Sub-Grader. 18-30". nel base vecenscccee 2750.00 P & H Model 450—1 yd. Shovel. 
ylinder Hereules Cas- Generator Set, 30 to 35 KVA Otis KOEHRING #1—% yd. crane & dragline. Can 
1 this machine there Generator, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt, furnish % yd. Shovel Front. 
, ch ot “eo ai Ei eoneen ‘vee sel HEYWARD—1% yd. clam shell bucket. 
while it is in exe , Pc m acter C mode y s— 
st Te 1000.00 D6100 ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Power Unit Waeeeoerns, Cele ts ton . t 
r, 9-10’, powered all mounted on steel channel base 2860.00 - tees eset 50 ft on wheel steam 
ont asoline _ Cruiser — Matthews 38 ft. — 125 HP WHITCOMB Model CS-4—4% Ton 24” Gauge 
1937, Available 00.06 Kermath Motor—Sleeps 6—Built 1929 Gasoli L ti 
; 36 -- 1000.00 Reconditioned spring 1942 and in aso he Locomotive, ” 
coe ” gauge, top condition throughout - Complete 3—PLYMOUTH Model FL-4 ton 24” Gauge 
Weered 5S gasoline wee Te equipment—New in Water. ‘ .. 2900.00 Gasoline Locomotives. 
ating eon ( . . aed, > om 4 
Whiteomb 8-ton 39° Cruiser—Chris-Craft 32 ft.—Chrysler age ete 22 Ton Pe ae tank 
MA, powered by gasoline Crown Motor with reduction gear cated ype—Std. Ga. Loco. Cyl.—11”x16 
good operating condition. 2100.00 Sleeps 4—Built 1932 or °33—in A-1 VULUAN 33 ton—4 wheel saddle Tank Type 
k Top Paver, powered by condition except roof needs repainting —Std. Ga. Loco. Cyl.—13” x18” 
e; just repaired in our —Complete equipment—Can be in- CH&E #11—Triplex Road Pump. 

: 4000.00 spected in warehouse _ 2000.00 NOVO—40 H.P. Gasoline D.D. Hoist. 
-~-aelamchsiannct 4—Koehring Dumptors, Model W55, 5.7 CARRY-ALL TRAILERS—10 to 30 Ton. 
attetes ities: fae D ~— cu. yd. capacity, all have good tires 10—BUDA Model 119 and Model 19-L motor 
Pay rggpereinl repairs. Avail- and in good operating condition. Each. 2675 section cars for standard gauge track, 
tely a -.-. 400.00 Marine Engine, Gray, Phantom Model, Buda air cooled gasoline motor. 
rus-Erie, Model 102; will 125 HP at 3600 RPM, 6-cylinder, 34x ype pme 
B; 8-7.00x20 tires; skele- 4%, dual carburetors, electric starter, Other T of Equi nt, Too 


750.00 reverse gear, etc.; used 6 months only. 375.00 ‘SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


DEPENDABLE USED EQUIPMENT MiMucccuas 


Pit and Quarry 








450.00 
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AT FREDERICKTOWN, MO. 


1—Denver Engineering Works 
Crushing Rolls 36”x16” 

1—Colorado Iron Works 6’x4’ Eall 
Mill, manganese lined 

1—Sullivan Class 3-A Drill Sharp- 


ener 
4—Steel Bins 50 to 90 tons 
el Storage Tanks, 6,200 to 





19,000 gals. 
1—Hayward Clamshell Bucket, 1 
yd. 
1—Williams “2 in 1” Crusher 
3—Austin Gyratory Crushers, 
Nos. 3 and 5 
1—Farrel 9”x15” Jaw Crusher 
1—Dodge 6”x9” Jaw Crusher 


i—Jewell Water Filtration Plant, 
500 gpm 

25—Centrifugal Pumps, 2” to 6” 

i—Lidgerwood Shaft Hoist 5’x3%’ 
jruine 


1—Dings Magnetic Pulley, 15” 
1—Sturtevant Whip Tap Screen 
1—Howe 100 ton Track Scale 
1—Westinghouse saldwin Min- 
ing Locomotive, 24” ga. 
2—Shepard Electric Hoists, 1000 
lb. 
-Worthington 4”, 4 stage Cen- 
trifugal Pumps, 400 gpm 
1—Wedge 7 Hearth Furnace 
2—Chisholm, Boyd and White 4” 
3riquetting Machines 
1—Rotary Filter 6’x4’4” 


9 


Bulletin on request. Representative 
on premises. 











Mill, complete, latest type, with 
oil journals, exceptional condition. 
1—Rotary Kiln 8’x90’, %” shell 
7—Rotary Dryers, from 8’ dia. x 10’ 
long to 8’ dia. x 60’ long 
5—Rotex and Tyler Screens, 
double and triple deck 
2—Belt Conveyors, 16”x50’ and 56’ 
6—Gould Pyramid Pumps, 2” to 4” 
2—Tube Mills 4’x16’ and 5’x22’ 
1—Plymouth Gas. Locomotive, 6 ton, 
36” gauge 
2—Sutton, Steele and Steele Pneu- 
matic Tables 
4—-Williams, Jeffrey, Gruendler Ham- 
mer Mills. 


single, 


‘Buyers of your surplus equipment — 
from a single item to a complete plant.” 


1—Raymond 5 Roll, High Side Roller 


STANHOPE OFFERS! 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
BELTED: 355, 528, 676, 1000, 1300 & 1570 Ft. 
478, 867. 362, 1722 & 2850 Ft. 
DIESEL: 105, hy 603807 & 1000 Ft. 
PORTABLE GAs: fio. “160, 220, 310, 540 & 1300 Ft. 
STEAM: 49, 310, 538. 300 & 2200 


50 Skips and Battie’ Re! ot 2 to 6 Yds. 

















5 Owen & nae 
CLAMSHELL: a os i, 2 att 
ORANGE PEEL: 4, 1, ds. 
DRAGLINE: CRA NES’ 6 3 ae LINES 
5 Ton m... Kyny - say Gas. 
12 Ton NORTHWEST bO Ft ‘ 
12 Ton ING 45 Ft 
16 Ton 5S Gas, " . 
25 zon BROWNING & 30 Ton AMERICAN Locomotive. 
25 To INK BELT K-48 Electric, 70 Ft. . 
21% Yd, Lorain Model 95, Diesel Dragline. 
CATER ILLAR SHOVELS 
% Yd. P. & as & Yd. Insley Gas. 
% Yd. KOEH RING. Gasoline. 
% Yd.,1% Yd., 2 Yd., 4 Yd. & 8 Yd, MARION 
Electrics, 
1 Yd. NORTHWEST Gas & 7/8B2 Steamer. 
11% Yd. BUCYRUS 41B Steamer. 
14 Yd. Lima 750 1. 
1¥e Yd. KOEHRING 601—G 
UTORS’ TRUCKS 





49—KOPPEL 11 Yd. 24, & 30 In. Ga., V Shaped. 

5—2 Yd., 3 Yd.. 4 ¥d. 

20—Std. Ga, 12 ¥d.. 16 Ya. 20 Yd. & 30 Yd. Cap. 
BALL, ROD AND TUBE 

6x8 Continuous Pebble Mill, 

5x5 Batch Mill. 

5’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Dry Ball Mill. 

6’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Pebble Mill. 

4x8, 8x6, & 10x9 Straight Ball Mills. 

8’x32” HARDINGE CONICAL Ball or ‘Pebble Mill. 


2 be s. 
319xB & 5x7 Air Swe: ‘ptt 


5 49x20 Smidth Tube Mill Mang. Lining. 
x18 P & M Tube Mill Stlex 
PUL 


No. 1 Sturtevant Ring Roll 

RA uto, Pulverizer No. 0000, 0 & 3. 

RAYMOND Imp Millis No, 4, 32 

GRUENDLER = pa & Ja wt No. 3 & 4, 

RAYMOND 4 & ROLL Ft. ae Mill. 
SEPA RATORS AND COLLECT ‘ORS 


14 ft., 8 ft. and 12 ft. Separators 
LL CRUSHERS 


36x60 Fairmont pingte Roll, 

36x20 Diamond Double Roll. 

24x24 & 36x16 & 36x20 Diamond Double Roll. 
JAW CRUSHERS 


10x8, 13x71, 15x9, 15x10, 16x9, 16x12, 
16x10. 18411, 20x8, 20x6 20%10, Zox1. 20x11; 
26x12, 30x15, 30x1 46x3 x18,’ 36x14 


36x15, 36x9 6x6. bax 18, Sex10> Cond, 42x9, 
48x36, 60x42, 84x66. 36x16, 9x36. 
30x10 Gruendler Roller Bearing. 
CONE &é GYRATORY CRUS: 


HERS 
18 _ In., 30 1 386 ~ and 48 in. Symons Disc. 
21K & fan’ “Allis chaimers 


yratory. 
nae No, % Bir. 
108." 
Inch Superior McCull » 


KENNEDY: Nos. 19, 25, 27, 39 
16” Traylor. 


7 Ft.. 5S Ft., 4 Ft. and 3 Ft. Symons Cone. 
DRILLS 


4—GANDER ROMS, 14 & LOOMIS 
—Ingersoll-Rand Wagon hs aed re & M2. 
20 T ARMSTRONG Well Dr' 
HOISTING ENGINES 
7 Gooctine, 15, 40, 60 & 10) 
17 am 7x10, 84x10 — 10% 12. 
8 Electric Bo. 35, 50, 60, 100 & 150 H.P. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


4 Jeffreys: conten A, Maexa4- <1 By 43x96. E 2 42x48-B. 


Williams No. 1 Jumbo Jr o. 6 Universal. 
os. 4,6 &8 Williams By 
Am, Rin Roll. 


No. 36 
Gruendler No. 6 
STEEL BINS 


72 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 Compt. 5, also 250 ton. 
100 Ton BLAW-KNOX_2 Com 
CEMENT | 


400 Bbl. Portable BUTLER Bulk Cement Bin_ with 
er Full Automatic Electric Push Button Weigh 
atcher. 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR GENERATORS 
100 K.W. RIDGWAY 3 /60 /2200-250-275 volt. 
150 K.W. GEN. ELEC. 3/60 /2200- 250- 275 volt. 
200 K.W. RIDGWAY 3/60 /2200-250-275 v., 900 rom. 
DIESEL GENERATOR: 
3 /2300 v. 


F. 
POSS 3/60/2400 v. 
F.M ».C, 
YMOND MILL 
5 Roll High mar 
Cc 


ONVEYOR PARTS 

BELT: 1000 Ft. 60 In., 700 Ft. 42 In., 600 Ft. 
36 In., 800 Ft. 30 In., 1642 Ft. 24 In., 517 Ft. 
20 In., 297 Ft, 18 In., 1000 Ft. 14 In, & 16 In. 

IDLERS: 36 In., 30 In., 24 In., 20 In., 18 In. 

Head & Tail—Pulleys—Takeup for all sizes. 

Steel Frames: 2,000 Ft. 24 In., 30 In, & 36 In. Sec- 
tions, 


ROTARY DRYERS AND KILNS 


0 K. 
K 


sii 
224 


36 In. x 3 Ft. 30 Ft., 4 Ft. 30 Ft., 
54 In. x 30 Ft., 42 In, x 24 Ft., 5 Ft. x 30 Ft., 
5 Ft. 4 16 Ft.. 5 Ft, x 60 Ft.. 6 F 60 


6 Ft. x 7 : ; : 
Double” Shell Dryers, 8x110, 71/x100, 8x125 & 


10x20 Kilns, 
STEEL DERRICKS 
GUY: 8 Ton 85 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 
20 Ton 115 rt. ha ye 50 Ton 100 Ft. Boom. 
Ff G: 5 70 Ft, Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. 
Boom, 25 fon *T00 Ft. Boom, 75 Ton 135 Ft. 


Boom 
LOCOMOTIVES 
DIESEL: 7—4 4%. | 8 an 15 Ton 36 & 42 In. Ga. 
phy ig on = 8 Ton, 12, 14 & 30 Ton, 
STEAM: on, 20 Ton. 40 Ton, 60 "Ton & 80 Ton: 
ELECTRI a 4 Ton, S ‘Ton, 8 Ton, 17 Ton & 40 Ton, 


SCR: 
VIBRATING: 2x4, 3x6. 2x8, 3x8 3x5, 4x5, 4x8 
48x7 ER, TEX, NIAGARA & 


RoE N. 
REVOLVING: 8x12, S15 goxn*'s.. 3x24, 4x16, 


AND CLASSIFIERS 
4 LINK-BELT A-60_In, Classifiers. 
LEN Cones 4 Ft., 5 Ft., 6 Ft., 8 Ft. 
30” Reciprocating Plate Feeder. 
ILROAD CARS 
12—50 Ton Cap. Dattlemnip Gondolas. 
7—50 Ton Cap. Flat Ca 
SAUERMAN DRAG “AND SLACKLINES 
1— % yd. 1—1\™% a9 i 
1—1 yd. Eisetrte 3-2 NVEY 4 yd. Electric 
42 BELT Co EYOR 
350 Ft. Barber- , A. Sectional Steel Frame Roller 


“SACK HAMMERS AND DRIFTERS 


1 Worthington 169 Drifters. 

2 Worthington 180 Drifters. 

6 Gardner-Denver 15 Jackhammers. 

5 Ingersoll-Rand Drifters S70, N75, X71, DA35. 

1 Ingersoll-Rand S49 Jackhammers. 
CK § 


ALE 


125 Ton 56’ x 10’6” Platform 4 Section, 
WHIRLEY NES 


2 
1 
a 
1 


5 Clyde 75 to 300 Ft. Boom. 
DRILL SHARPENERS 
5 I.R. 4K_Shank Grinders 
6 Ingersoll-Rand 54, 40, 50 & 34's. 
7 Sullivan Class A, & C. 
8 Gardner-Denver 3A _& No. 6DS. 
CONE NE CR 


USHERS 
Symons No. 5% and Ft. 
(Cable Address: STAND uIP’’ New York) 


Lincoin Bidg., 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-3075 or 2-3076 

















WANTED! 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
OVERHEAD CRANES 
STEEL BUILDINGS 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 





STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR SALE 


H-BEAMS 
I-BEAMS 


WALTER BLEDSOE & COMPANY 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


CHANNELS 
ANGLES 

















37 years’ experience 
13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
“Anything containing IRON or STEI 
FOR SALE 
Complete Sand Pumping Plant 
1—6” American-Marsh pump with spare parts 
900’, 8” spiral riveted pipe, flexible joints, heavy 
duty mining hose. 

100’ rubber covered 3 wire No. 0 cable lar 


quantity electrie wire 
40’x20’ barge, transformer 400 to 110, 10 yd. steel 
bin 
1—Double deck New Holland vibrating screen 18”"x4’. 
OHN A. WHITMAN & SON 
Midland, Michigan 











FOR SALE 
84” x 56” Allis-Chalmers Jaw 
Crusher 
No. 105 
Crusher 


Austin Gyratory 


Pratt, Lassiter and Watkins 
312 Raleigh Building 
Raleigh, North Carolina 








FOR SALE 
Used Metal Working Machinery, Pipe 

Structural Steel 

Steel Plates and Sheets 

Rails, Locomotives, Cars 

Contractors Equipment 
Storage Tanks 

Also Will Buy Any of Above. 
HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 


122 S. Michigan Av. Chicago, Ill. 








August, 1942 


99 
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EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


AT WARREN, PA. AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. AT MIDDLE GRANVILLE, N. Y. 


Frame Belt C po de os 1—22”x50” Champion Jaw Crusher. 1—20” Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully 
longitudinal channels, aa a , , 9 detente Gyratory Crusher, feed opening 20” 
. : 1—10”’x20” Champion No. 1020 Crusher, : ’ ; oF an i 
roug “ae -turn : , ‘apacity 12: at : x 
oaneaen ee 85’ with roller bearings. , oi as gee Piggy Rom Figg o. 
vege » and re@estion 1—3 compartment Blaw-Knox Bin, 75 With oc witheat 138 i Pp 3/60/440 v. 
~~ ~~ 100° 1257 150° tons, with Butler 3-beam weigher. bf nag = one <9 eof V. 
1180 0 . , oO >» 0 ran’s , “] , Slip 1ing notor, 
50’x100 *ortable Steel Building. I & . . “ 
gths : ‘ - It et: ea 5% a‘ a ‘ , 1—No. 4 Kennedy Gyratory Crusher, 8 
2—20” e Yonveyor—28’ c/c, 52° c/c. _ opening. 
OL LINWOOD. Teer. Mill silex 1—24” Belt Conveyor, 170’ e/c 1—Set 36” dia. x 16” Sturtevant Crushing 
a7 nge eo e \ ° $ J . 
4 12—Electric Motors, all 3/60/220 v.; 100 2 — 40’x16” Colorado Iron Works 
vell louble shell Rotary 75, 50, 30, 25, 15, 10, 5 and 3 . aan ; . ; 
il, double € totar) -r. , , , , , Crushing Rolls. 
: ; Tank. i—Sturtevant Bucket Elevators, two steel 
orizontal Oil Storage an encased, 36’ c/c, 10x6” buckets. 
el aV ergne Horizontal single AT BELLEFONTE, PA 1 Sturtevant sw ing Hammer Mill. 
sel Engine, Type GH, 165 . . i—70’ Jeffrey Steel Pan Conveyor, 24” 
1—5 roll Raymond High Side Pulverizer, wide, steel frame. 
with vacuum separator, Raymond ex- 
hauster, cyclone collector and _ inter- 


connecting piping. AT NEWARK, N. a 


2—6’x16” Hardinge Conical Ball Mills. 
iron lined, including ball charge; one 


with 50 H.P. Slip Ring motor. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. SammemetnMmrerine atten ttomeren 
’ ° tuggles-Coles, 6x24’ Lancaster Iron 


17-19 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. ercati 


Belt Conveyors—24”x105’ c/e, 30”x132’ 
c’c, 
Shops and Yard at Newark, N. J., cover eight acres. 














One Gruendler 12x20 bronze bearing 
crusher on steel skids with extended 
° ° ° frame, 24° bucket elevator, 8’x36” revolv- 
We specialize in the purchase and sale ing screen, one 20 ton Austin-Western single 
supppartenens bin, one Buda K-393 6 cyl- 
7 inder motor 77 H.P. at 1600 rpm. with 
of NEW and REBUILT equipment. twin clutch, pulleys and belting. This 
unit has handled only 16,000 tons and is 
in first class condition. 


One Austin-Western 21x38 roller bearing 
KILNS crusher with rock feeder, Waukesha mo- 
' ’ ’ ’ 


tor, Tex drive all mounted on steel tired 
truck, excellent condition. 


One Austin-Western Badger shovel with 
TUBE MILLS CRANE e new trench hoe. 
’ ’ ’ ’ 


One Diamond 8 deck shaker screen 3’x8’, 


GENERATORS, and ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT || | westenn courment « suppy 


: COMPANY 
if the equipment you seek is not listed write us — a ee ee ee Be. 


for information regarding our available items. 











_WEBBER EQUIPMENT CO. a 


Jeffrey double roll crusher ar- 
17 East 45th Street New York, N. Y. : Saye ' : 
ranged for double V_ belt drive 
manganese segments. Pyramid 
teeth bronze bearings. 











iner Denver Portable Com- FOR SALE 

rs Bearcat jr. combination 1—9 x 36 Cedar Rapids portable gravel 

plant BROWN-BEVIS EQUIPMENT 

Generator with G9500 1—Feeder and hopper COMPANY 

gas or gasoline power 2—56’ belt conveyors 
a ey ae 1—21 yd. jack leg 2-compartment bin 4900 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

‘ag yy ged to 130 2—power units 


rcule Miscellaneous parts 
Hercules. my Peper gs = IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Taw Crusher. oO be sold as Pairt ks-M . 20 ton Link-Belt locomotive crane. 
: , =f > 36/ ‘airbanks- Morse engine 15 ton Browning locomotive crane. 
l, roller bearing jaw 1—60 HI 36A Soaps — . e! 10 ton Buffalo-Springfield gas _ roller. 
od condition, ready to go 1—40 HP 386A Fairbanks-Morse engine Erle Gas Air crawler 1 yard shovel. 
P » ae eS a . oa. uckeye gas trencher, dig 28” wide by 7%’ deep 

i—30 HP 36A Fairbanks-Morse engine Erie crawler steam crane, % ya : 


Excellent condition $2500.00 








rd. 
r., new model, 344 swing. Northwest crawler gas 1 yard shovel, crane and 


0. THE W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT CO. are ACME EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


erdee > s City, * i 4057 Schaefer Highw 
Aberdeen Road, Kansas City, Kans 3088 West 106th Street Cleveland, Ohio Detroit. Michioan” 























PENDABLE USED MACHINES 
rebuilt 
Christie crawlers 
pader 


40 ton Vulean saddle tank locomotive CONVEYOR BELTING FOR SALE 
22% ton MecMyler-Interstate loco, crane 36” wide x 175 ft. Heavy rubber covers 
% yd. Orton gas crawler crane 


: 300 ton 4 compartment Blaw-Knox bin 12” wi ig gee ne may Ramee at 70 ft 
aa ible gravel plant 14x24 Reliance jaw crusher ss sl bite —, * : 


cheap 12x12 Thomas DD steam hoist Immediate Shipment 
sor, rebuilt 100 ft. Steel mast 


: TERRENCE P. WYNN 
RACT MA INTOSH ENGINEERING CO. 
‘ge = 6 Chicago O00 “Library Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 55 West 42nd Street New York, New York 


OPPICES and PLANTS | QUIPMENT WE SERVE 4 WAYS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


1086 Waters ten 50-Ghonh Se aps OR 'C fe RPORATION BUY | penta 


PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA ’ 5 N 
a | oe bimerica. Hag RENT 


Pit and Quarry 
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BELT CONVEYORS 

500’ 30” & 500’ 42” 6-ply conv. belt 

42”x150’, 30”°x100’, 24”x60" belt conveyors 

100 Selected Head & Tail Pulleys 

36°x12” Eureka Magnetic Belt Pulley 

18”x26’ L-B Portable Elec. Trough Belt, 5-hp 

300’ Gravity Roll Conveyor i”. 17°, 30” wide 

Cotton Belt, 12”, 14”, 17”, 18”, 30” & 48” wide 

BUCKET ELEVATORS 

35’ Continuous 30”x18”-A on No. 844 Chain 

40’ Continuous 20’x7’ on 8-ply 20” Belt 

35’ Continuous 18x12” on No. 326 Chain 

Centrifugal types, 6”x24’, 6"x32’, 10”x45 

12”x35’, 14”x40’, 15x50’, 16°x60’, 18”x40’ 

Malleable Buckets, 6’, 8”, 12”, 14”, 15”, 16”, 18” 
and 20”. 

Salem Type Buckets 5”, 9”, 10”, 14”, 16”, and 18” 

Continuous Buckets 18”, 20”, 30” 

300’ Waterproofed 8-ply Belt, 20” wide 

15 tons selected Chains, Sprockets, et 

CRUSHERS 

Farrel 24x13-B, 15x9-A Jaw 

Champion 24x12, Reliance 16x9 

Traylor 8” Bulldog Gyratory 

36°x30" American Smooth Rolls 

24” American Disintegrator 

24”x24” Spiked Roll Crusher 

Marcy Laboratory Mill, 1’x2’, steel balls 

16”x24” Corrugated & 16’x42” Crushing Rolls 

SCREENS 

i’x6’ 3-deck Leahy with A.C. Motor 

4’x6’ 1-deck Newaygo, for light work 

3’x6’ 1-deck Leahy with A.C. Motor 


Hummer Magnetic-types 3’x5’, 4'x5’, 4'x7’, 1 and 2 
deck. 

Revolving Types 2’x8’, 30”’x11’, 32”x12’, 4’x18 

No. 30 Telsmith Rotary Grizzly. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


75-hp. Fairbanks Morse Diesel, 2-cyl. 300-RPM, 
v-Y 


25-hp. National Electric Dragline Hoist 

l-drum Lidgerwood Gasoline Hoist 15-hp 
2—10-ton Sprague Electric Car Pullers, 15-hp 
36”-g. Whitcomb 8-ton and Vulcan 4-ton Locomotives 
30”-g. Mercury 2-ton Locomotive Edison Batteries 
6—24’g. Flat Cars, with 54”’x13’ wood decks 
60-hp. Electric, 4-cyl. Air Compressor, 360 CFM 
275’ I-R Air Compressor on skids, 50-hp. Engine 
2—No. 7 Telsmith Dewatering Sand Tanks 
4—Gardner Denver B72 Paving Breakers 

2 Fairbanks 5-hp. oil engines, 450 RPM 

5 Kron dial Seales, 250 Ibs. to 2,000 Ibs 

Butler bin with dial scale, 60 yd 


G. A. Unverzagt, 136 Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 








FOR SALE 
SAND and GRAVEL PLANT 


@ This plant has a capacity of 200 to 
300 tons per day; complete slack- 
line with washing and screening 
plant; bins for delivery to tracks; 
railroad siding. 

@ Serving area of 100,000 population. 

@ Enough orders on hand to take 
plant output. 

@ Supply unlimited. 


BOX 806 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Il. 








SECTION 


A N UT WwW TH PLI ERS —But the pliers, the nut and the job will 


—E all suffer. For best results at lowest cost 
use tools that fit the job. E.C.A. Sells 
and Rents all kinds and all makes of 
construction equipment, Their advice is 
impartial and their equipment does the 
Job right. 


SALE 

















































AIR COMPRESSORS 


| connect to motor, other belt drive. 


Portable and stationary, belt with elec. | 4— Belt driven: 3 Morris Mang., 1—8” 
or gas power, sizes from 20 cu, ft. to 2—6"”; 1—8” Cataract. 
1,000 cu. ft. : . : - , 
ee 1 . . rep SHOVEL AND PULL SHOVEL 
CRANES, DRAGLINE AND SHOVELS OV EE, A ants 
1—Link Belt, K-48, Ser. No. 1728, 60’ ‘ . 


2 yd. Link Belt Shovel front for K-55 
boom, 2 yd. bucket. | 


crane Boom 30’, stick 18’ and 2-yd 
1—P&H, Model 655A, Ser. No. 6526, 45’ 


dipper 
boom and 1% yd. shovel attachment. 2—1% yd. Link Belt pull shovel attach- 
Diesel powered, | ments Boom 22’; lever arm 9’; with 
1—Lorain, Model 77, Ser. No. 9163, with | 1% yd. dipper tor attaching to model 
1% yd. shovel front, Diesel powered. K-42 link belt crane. 

1 Link Belt K42, Ser. No. 1265, 45’ 1 1% yd. Shovel Front for Erie, Model 
boom, 1% yd. bucket, also 1% yd. | GA2, boom 24’; stick 17°; 1% yd 
pull shovel attachment. | dipper 

1—Northwest, Model No. 5, Ser. No. 3572, 2—1 yd. Shovel Fronts for Model GA2 
50’ boom with 1% yd. pull shovel at- } Erie gas air, boom 24’, stick 17’ with 
tachment. 1 yd. dipper , 

1—Northwest, Model 104, Ser. No. 1386, | 1—1 yd. Shovel front for an Osgood 
45’ boom, 1% yd. bucket; with 1 yd. oman Boom 20’; stick 15’ with % 
trench hoe attachment. sa. cippel a 

1---P&H, Model 650, Ser. No. 4173, with 1 Se. A.’ W . ow. ge a . ; 
40’ P bw . 12 she SLi ’ i ‘ « ype Oo se 
— and 1% yd. shovel attach cn a aaetal tie, Sak Ue acemn 

3—Northwest, Model No. 4's, Ser. Nos. ‘a eden he ail 7 shovel Se 
3441, 3445, 3493, with 40’ boom and — 2 ve oper ams fF Oe 

‘ , 1 yd. divper for use on a No. 4 N.W 
i yd. pull shovel attachments. crane 

1 Erie, gas alr, 1 yd., ser. No. 9758, 1 % yd P & H shovel front Boom 
with 45’ boom and shovel attachment + “en : ’ on ‘ 

A > ; 18° 6 stick 14’ 3”, with 4 ya. dip 
i1—-Northwest, Model 105, with 45’ boom, per for use with a model No. 20¢ 
Ser. No. 1698, 1 yd. bucket. P& H crane : F — 

1 Osgood Heavy Duty, Ser. No. 2069 and 1 % yd. skimmer scoop attachment for 

40’ boom, 1 yd. bucket and with 1 yd. 


Byer’s Bearcat crane joom 14’ 3” 


shovel attachment. with ™% yd. bucket 


1—Osgood “‘Commander” % yd., 30’ boom, 


Ser. No, 2403 with % yd. bucket, » ; coms 
2 Koehring Model 3061 Ser Nos 544 | ° Martin Special wagons, with two sets 
and 840 and 40’ hoom x, vd. buck t of 4 wooden wheels, steel rims and 
1 Byers Bearcat Model 27 Ser. No 1 Woo maT ng ag 
a ~ — a - sates ng .. } den body, 2 door dump on 2 
5289, 30 % cl. sw. ¥& os ' 
$3 > 3 boom, 6 cl. sw. 2 yd. | wheel trucks. Mfg. Little Red Wagon 
ne aot. oe 1 om Co Body dim. 40°x26”x6’'4”. 
1—Erie Steam Crane, 40’ boom with or | 4-—-La Plante Choate all steel 2 door 


without % yd. shovel front. 













F f M bottom dump, wagons mtd on i 
CRUSHERS a wheel trucks, capacity 19 tons 
Jaw Crushers: 1—12”x20 Acme; 1— 2 La Plante Choate all steel 2 door 
10”x20” Climax; 1—9”x16” Acme. bottom dump mounted on 4 wheel 
2—Gyratory Crushers: 1—No. 5 Allis | trucks Cap. 8 tons 
Chalmers: 1—No. 5 Austin. | 2—La Plante all steel two door dump 
PUMPS (DREDGE) | wagons, mounted on 4 wheel trucks 
2—10” Morris Dredge pumps, 1 to direct Dim. body 44”’x63”x36”. 
————_CHICAGO———__, —— PHILADELPHIA—— : 
1160 S. 1513 * PHRQUIPMENT 
Washtenaw Ave. Race St. ce 
—— PITTSBURGH — |——__NEW YORK——— ORPOR ATION 
P. O. Box 933 30 Church St. 


Dept. PQ 





Dept. PQ 


LEMERIC 





Jaw Crushers—4’x8” up to 18”x36”. 

Crushing Rolls—16” x10” up to 54” x24”. 

Gyratory Crushers—No. 8, No. 12. 

Ring Roll Mills—No. 0, No. 1, and No, 2. 

Swing Hammer Mills. 

Rotary Fine Crushers—No. 0, No. 1, No. 1% 
and No. 2. 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3%’x25’, 4’x30’, 
5’x30’, 54%4’x40’, 6’x50’, 7’x50’ and 8’x50’. 

Semi-indirect heat Dryers — 5’x30’ and 8%x 
75’ 


Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 
Hardinge, Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 
Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0, No.1, No. 2 Roll. 
5 new 5’x50’ dryers. 

Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 6’ diameter. 
Vibrating Screens—Air Separators. 

2—4’x4’ ball mills. 

New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
277 Fulton St., N. Y. Tel.: Barclay 7-7298 








STRIPPING STEAM SHOVELS 


Bucyrus, type 200B. 6 yd. bucket, 75 
boom, 60’ dipper stick. 


, 


Bucyrus, type 50B, 2 yd. bucket, 35 
boom, 26’ dipper stick. 
Bucyrus-Erie Dragline, class 14, 2% 


yp | 


yd. bucket, 871%’ boom. 
All in good condition. Immediate ship- 
ment. Attractive prices. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Warehouse: Carnegie, Pa. 








IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


NEW GUARANTEED 
LOW PRICES RUBBER HIGH GRADE 


CONVEYOR and TRANSMISSION BELTING 


CONVEYOR | TRANSMISSION ENDLESS “Vv” 
BELTING BELTING BELTS 
ABRASIVE HEAVY-DUTY— EP Bee ; 
RESISTANT COVERS FRICTION SURFACE A” —WIDTH—AIl Sizes 
Width Ply Top & Bottom Covers | Width Ply Width Ply Width Ply | “B’—WIDTH— “ “ 
48° — 8 — 1/8” — 1/16" | 18°—6 10°76 6’—5 | “C”—WIDTH— “ “ 
am = ie — Lae 16"—6 10’—5 5°—5 | “D”—WIDTH— “ “ 
36°— 6 — 1/8” — "| 14°—6 8—6 4"—5 | “«E”_wmIDTH- “« « 
30” — 1/8” — 1/16" | 12°—6 s’—5 4°—4 | 5 wire 
30”— 5 — 1/8” — 1/16" | 12°—5 6"—6 3” —4 

















Sold in Matched Sets 


AMAA 
| 











24" — 5 — 1/8" — 1/32" | “ETEVATOR BELTING 

a —4— le — lise HEAVY DUTY— | RUBBER HOSE 
Sigg oe Ue oe ae RUBBER COVERED — | ons. seems poe 
18° — 4 — 1/8" — 1/32” | Width Fly Top & BottomCovers | = AIR — WATER — 
16” — 4 — 1/8’ 1/32” 12 —6 — 1/16 — 1/16’ | 


14” — 


| 


1/16" fe 1/32" a ie 1/16" aa 1/16" STEAM — SUCTION —_ 

















ine oes __- sy | 16° —6 — 1/16” — 1/16”| FIRE — WELDING 
a 6 A he I om 1 | ETC. 
INQUIRE FOR PRICES :—: MENTION SIZE AND LENGTHS 
CARLYLE RUBBER CO., Ine. 
62 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








COMPLETE STONE CRUSHING 
or 
SAND and GRAVEL PROCESSING SERVICES 
available on tonnage basis 
We will install NEW, MODERN portable or semi-portable plant in any practical location. 
Capacity 100 to 150 tons of stone per hour or 150 to 200 tons of sand and gravel per hour. 
Estimates Furnished Without Obligation 


dress 
CONTRACTORS SERVICE CORP. 





Harrisburg, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 
WITHOUT PRIORITY 


For Sale—A Good Time To Buy 
transit mixers 2 to 3 ton—2 truck cranes 
diesel electric locos. 1000 HP—50,000 tractive 
underwriters fir pumps 1000 GPM Fairbanks 
cone crushers (2) 36”’—(1) 48”—(1) 36” dise 
single deck shaker screen 4 ft. x 3 ft. 
lime hydrator 13’36’—10 steel vertical kilns 
steel vertical storage bins 20x10-20x15-80x35 
loudon track & trolley systems 


Co em OS Ce te DO CO 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. 
for sale at attractive prices. New and 
Rebuilt. All fully guaranteed. Write 
for List and Prices. 


shovel 110C—steam cat mtd-good for parts 

gondolas 50 ton fish belly—2 air dumps 20 yd. 

Gantry crane 95 ft. span—whirley crane 70 ft. B. 
A. V. Konsberg, !1!1 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Jaeger Truck Mixer 
on Heavy Duty 
Truck—Good Con- 


Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

















PRICED RIGHT! 
CAPITAL TO INVEST 1000 HP, 865 KVA Fulton Diesel Generator. 
Will invest $25,000.00 with or without services in a 125 HP, 200 pound Firebox Boiler. 
Southern manufacturing company that operated profit- 60, 100, 150, 180 HP Diesel Engines. 
ably past 5 years. Preferably a company producing 50 ton 6 wheel Switching Locomotive. 
own raw material and controls own sales. Christian No. 7 Newhouse 60 HP Gyratory Crusher. 
principals only no brokers. 12x12 Slackline Hoist 2 speed front drum. 
Address All Replies to MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Box 812 513 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS Hoists, Derricks, Locomotives, Cars, 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. Boilers, Compressors, Engines. 


laeger Truck Mixers 
ec 
i 


( 


ds—Ready for work 


l[ulti-Foote Paver 
nd Bucket—Like New. 











FOR SALE 


One Fuller Lehigh 48” screen type, Coal pul- 
verizer with drag feeder, 


GOING ROCK CONCERN 
FOR SALE 
In the South East in heart of fast growing area and 
adiacent to huge Government projects. Unlimited 


supply of crude material. 
Piice 


THE JAEGER-LEMBO 
MACHINE CORP. 


Jorthern Blvd. at 127th St. 
Corona, L. |., N. Y. 


” 


and 
type B, Fuller Kinyon pump, but without 
motor—used less than one year. 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, INC. 
Maple Grove, Ohio 


8 ‘ 
Address all replies to 


BOX 809 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 








WANTED 
) ton cap. Gas or Diesel 
Cranes, 50’ fo 100’ Booms. 
'-ton cap. 10-wheel Truck- 
;0’ to 100’ Bms. 
Crawler Backhoes. 
Bucyrus Steam Crawler 
pile driving. 
yd. Gas or Diesel 


WANT TO BUY 


2—40 to 60’ Portable Conveyors. 

20 Ton or Heavier Gas Locomotive. 
80 to 125 H.P. 3 Drum Hoist. 
Locomotive Crane. 


2—10,000 gal. or 1 Large Storage 
Tank. 


2 Miles Portable Track. 

24x36 Jaw Crusher. 

1060 ft. Boom Whirley Crane. 

25 to 5,000 Gal. cap. Tank on Tower. 


FOR SALE 


Dredge Pump 
Dredge Pump, new 
Dredge Pump, with 500 h.p. motor 
Dredge Pump, new 
Portable Hull Dredge, gas operated 
Portable Hull Dredge, gas operated 
H.P. Steel Tug, gas engine 
Ton Steel Hull Derrick Boat 
Ton Steel Hull Derrick Boat 
Steel Hull Pile Driver 
H. P. GUION 
303 West 42nd St. New York City 


Crawler Shovels. 
j = - x. > 
d. Scrapers with RD-8 Address replies to 
BOX 509 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 8S. Clark St. Chicago, Il. 


Grey Steel Products Co., Inc. 


/4 Central Ave., Glen Rock, N. J. 























Pit and Quarry Helps You Operate More Profitahly 


Every issue of PIT AND QUARRY is full of in- 
formation you can use in your business. It gives 
you practical ideas on every phase of your opera- 


new equipment and supplies which may make 
production more efficient are announced in each 
issue. 


Reading PIT AND QUARRY is like having a 
conference every month with the leading men in 
your industry. You don’t have to stir out of your 
chair to get information that otherwise would 


take you years to obtain by your own efforts and 
experience. 


lo keep its readers fully informed, PIT AND 
QUARRY taps every source. Our field editors 
travel more than 30,000 miles a year to describe 
the processes and methods used by the outstanding 
plants making your type of product. Government 
ictivities affecting the field are interpreted so that 
you can better adjust your business to their regu- The cost of this service is only $1 a year. Start 
lations. Complete reports of all important conven- your subscription at once by just filling and 
lions are published in PIT AND QUARRY. The mailing the coupon below. 


Return This Coupon To-day—Start Your Subscription with the September issue 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 
538 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Encl 











Pit and Quarry 
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WANTED & FOR SALE—TANKS 
All Kinds 


1— 50,000 Gallon on 83’ Tower 
1—100,000 Gallon on 100’ Tower 
1—250,000 Gallon on 65’ Tower 
1—1,000 ft. of Very Fine Monorail 
1—522 HP, 200 lb. P. W. T. Boiler 
1—150, 120 and 25 HP Diesels 
1—Complete Duplex Motor Driven Oil Pump 
H. & P. Machy. Co., 5819 Enright, St. Louis 





WANTED 
Vertical type steam engine generators. 
BENJAMIN'S FOR MOTORS, Inc. 
PQ 45 Bond St.—New York City 








WANTED 


Man with concrete engineering experience in gales 
department. Must be exempt from draft. State fully 
education, training, past experience, previous employ- 
ment, references, age, salary expected. 
Address all replies to 
BOX 506 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Il. 


WANTED 


Steel storage sand and gravel bins 
500 tons or more. 


HEMMERICH SAND & GRAVEL 
1460 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


1 Butler batch plant complete consist- 
ing of the following— 
5 Compartment steel bin (200 bar- 
rel capacity) 
Kron scale complete 
Bulk cement weighing batcher 
Water weighing batcher 
Collecting hopper with chutes 
Cement screw conveyor and drives 
with 148’ belting 
Cement truck hopper 
Aggregate truck hopper 
The above in good working condition 
and ready for immediate shipment. 


GREAT LAKES DREDGE AND 
DOCK COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Chicago, Il. 








Wanted 
USED RAIL 


10,000 ft. heavy sidetrack Rail or any part 
thereof; also need 5,000 ft. Light Rail. 


Address replies to BOX 727 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 


A Shovel attachment, chain crowd for 
Hanson-L32, or any one which fits 
this make. 
Address inquiries to 

JOSEPH SANTORO 
il Herbert St. Providence, R. I. 


HORACE J. HALLOWELL 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist 
323 Main Street Danbury, Conn. 


The Chemical Analyses of Minerals, 
Carbonate and Silicate Rocks. 














WANTED 

A large Michigan Quarry has openings for a Master 
Mechanic and several Electric Shovel operators. Pre- 
fer Master Mechanic familiar with Diesel and Elec- 
trical maintenance and repair. Shovel operators must 
be able to maintain and repair both electrical and 
mechanical. Year around work. In answering give 
detailed statement of experience, reference, compen- 
sation expected. Address 


Box 609 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, III. 


WANTED 


Experienced draftsman, familiar with 
gravel pit machinery, steel and timber 
construction and general gravel plant de- 
sign. State salary expected, experience, 
age and references. 

Address BOX 721 

PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 

538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Til. 








WE LOOK INTO THE EARTH 
By using Diamond Core 
Drills We Drill for Lime- 
stone, Gypsum, Talc, Fire 
Clay, Coal, and all other 
minerals. 

PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 

Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














WANTED 


A large gravel company has an opening 
for an experienced superintendent. Year 
round work. Give detailed statement of 
experience, salary expected, reference and 
age. 


Address BOX 718 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, ll. 


WANTED 


Mine engineer or man of experience as understudy 
under mine superintendent. Must be capable of tak- 
ing full responsibility after few months if necessary. 
Give full particulars, experience, education, and ref- 
erences. 
Address replies to 
Box 803 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 

538 S. Clark St. Chicago, III. 


L. H. HOFFMAN, Pres. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


We drill for any mineral. We have more than fifty 
steam, electric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 
ee Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


Extublished 1902 . - . Telephone No. 382 

















RAILS and ACCESSORIES 

RELAYING RAILS—Super-quality machine-recondi- 
tioned—not ordinary Relayers 

NEW RAILS, Angle and =e Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Spikes, Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all 
other Track Accessories. 

Most sizes usually available from warehouse stocks. 
Every effort made to take care of emergenty require- 


ments. Phone, Write or Wire 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SPREADER PLOW 
sucyrus Class 50, Std. Ga.; Adjustable 12’ Min., 
3° 9” maximum, each side of track. Pneumatic 
control by one man; weight 137,500 lbs.; cost new 
$26,000.00; used very little; excellent condition; 
located near Hibbing, Minnesota, 


BUTLER BROTHERS 
(Iron Ore Miners) 
137 E. 8th St. St. Paul, Minn. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Located with offices in Philadelphia would like 
to represent three or four manufacturers in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Southern Jersey and 
Delaware. Experienced. Can furnish refer- 


' ©. A. C. GUSTAFSON 
1254 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














AERIAL TRAMWAY 
Purchased from American Steel & Wire Company 
Length—400 feet, station to station 
Cable—485 feet long, anchor to anchor 
1%” diameter—L. C. Round 
Bucket—43 cu. ft. capacity—single Reversible 
Move 65 tons per hour 
Tower—80 feet high 
Price at Pequannock, New Jersey on request 
GREAT NOTCH CORPORATION 





IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
2-—Ingersoll-Rand Diesel Driven Portable Com- 
pressors, latest Model 1K315 cu. ft. 
2—Ingersoll-Rand Model FM2 Wagon Drill Mount- 
ings with X71 Drifters. 

Used less than 60 days—condition good as new. 
1—Link-Belt Bucket Loader, crawler mounted 
seat MACHINERY CORP. 
Miami, Florida 





1—Heavy Duty double drum hoist with 85 H. P., 
4 Cylinder Hercules gasoline motor and 1% yd. 


Sauerman bucket, 2 Sauerman Shieve Blocks 

Price . ose of «540.00 0406 $2500.00 

1—90 H. P. Automatic 4 Cyl. gasoline power unit 

Price $100.00 
WM. CLICK 


Avoca, Mich. 











14 ton Vulean loco. 36” gauge, steam 
1% yd. Northwest Shovel Attachment 
1% yd. B-Erie 41-B Shovel Attachment 
15 yd 2 comp. Steel Bin 

Erie, 40 ft. crane boom 

3” Electric Pump, 75’ head 


Compressors, 360’, 500’, 630° 
1% yd. 36” gauge dump car 
3—12 ton 36” gauge Whitcomb gas locos 


J. T. WALSH 
Brisbane Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 





12” Steel Dredge Outfit with 300 HP motor. 

1 yd. Cableway-Thomas Hoist—55 HP motor. 

Gyratory Crushers: 12x46” & 36” TY Traylor. 

10” Newhouse, 6, 9, 10K & 18N Allis-Chalmers. 

Jaw: 10x30” 12x26” Champion. 15x36” Diamond and 
Universal. 24x36” Farrell & 42x48” Traylor. 

Double Roll: 18x20” McLanahan, 30x30” & 42x16” 
Traylor. 

2, 3, & 4’ Symons Cone, coarse bowls. 2’ fine, 

B aanee Greene and Haiss Bucket Loaders. 

175 HP Waukesha Gaso. & Natl. Gas Engine. 


ete- CONTINENT EQUIPMENT CO. 
Pa. 229 710 Eastgate St. Louis, Mo. 





RAILS NEW AND RELAYING 
MOST ALL SECTIONS IN STOCK also 
spikes, bolts, frogs, and switches available 
500 BRICK DRYER CARS 
M. K. FRANK 


480 Lexington Ave. 25 St. Nicholas Bidg. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Penna, 











Erie Dredge Pump 
Class H H D, No. 7064, Cast iron base. 
8” Suction and discharge 
Flexible coupling for direct drive with extra 
heavy Manganese Shell and Impeller built for 
860 RPM speed. One extra manganese im- 
peller. Stone box 4” long by 30” diameter, 
complete with suction hose. 

GENESEE STONE PRODUCTS CORP. 

BATAVIA, NEW YORE 


Excellent Used Crushers, Rolls, and Compressor 


i1—Kennedy No. 37, gearless gyratory. 

1—Traylor, 12” bulldog gyratory. 

1—Set 30”x16” Traylor rolls. 

1—600 cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand Steam 
Compressor. 


Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 
17 John St., New York, N. Y. 





STEEL WIRE ROPE FOR SALE 
HEMP AND IND, WIRE ROPE CENTER 
FOR HOISTING, DRAGLINES, SHOVELS, 

HAULAGE, GUYS, ETC. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


TERRENCE P. WYNN 
55 West 42nd Street New York, New York 











New 12 inch conveyor belt 37 feet long. 
Used 8 x 5 x 5%, type A elevator buckets. 
Used 7 x 12 x 6, type A elevator buckets. 
Used ™% inch tramway cable 38,000 feet. 
THE SAWTOOTH COMPANY 
Boise, Idaho 








NEED DUMP CARS? 


recta: Me 
* 16-yd. Kilbourne & Jacobs 
Tilustrated specications «: available—Other Types of 
Cars Too. Locomotives, Cranes, _— Etc. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, | 
13490 S. Brainard Ave. r Chicago, IMinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 








ROCK CRUSHERS 
stationary. 5 to 200 
capacity. 

R PAIR PARTS for all Acme Road 
Machinery Company products. 


ACME ROCK MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Frankfort, New York, U. 


ortable and 
ons per hour 
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FOR SALE 


Lima 1% Yd. shovel. 
rcation—our property. 
0—A P&H dragline, gas, 

1% Yd. bucket. 

Northwest dragline—70’ 
Atlas oil engine—2% 
Excellent. 

MecMyler crawler crane, 
wer 40’ boom. 

General shovel. 

Michigan truck shovel. 
Lorain dragline, gas, 40’ 
Yd. bucket. 

VMcMyler steam loco. crane, 
good condition, 
Northwest shovel front, 


teneral trench hoe, only. 
”" Ga. locomotive. 
Plymouth 36” Ga. locomo- 


an 36” Ga. locomotive. 
»wnhoist material bucket. 
Barber-Greene loader. 
DARAPIDS portable dry 
lant. 
PIONEER portable dry 
lant. 
CEDARAPIDS PORTABLE 
plant. Like new, avail- 


nee, 


PATTERSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


1468 West 9th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


Sell Big K. C. Bridge 
Co. Stock 


60 Cat, La Plant Choate Bulldozer, good. 

Plymouth (4) 3 ton 36” Ga. locomotives. 

Derricks, steel, (13) Igths. in sections to 85’. 

Lambert & Munday 3 & 2 drum hoists (7). 

Compressors, (9) Steam, Sullivans, Gardners, Laid- 
law-Dunn-Gordon, up to 3 of 1850 C. F. Cap. 

Air Receivers, (8) from 30’x6’ to 48”x12’. 

Cofferdam steam pumps, 100 to 1000 GPM. 

Clamshell, Williams, (7) % & 1 yd. ready. 

Mixers, 7S to (3) 28S Koehring, hoppers & tanks. 

Drills & Riveting Hammers, Diving air compressor. 

Reel Est. 1500 ft. 1%” Leschen wire rope, also some 
1%”. Shop, everything. Concrete & Muck buckets, 
round & square, open & closed bottoms. 

Material 25 yd. st. bin, 1 yd. hoppers, weighers. 

Miscellaneous pile Equip. 5 tons bolts to 40” lg. 

Link-Belt cranes, up to 85’ bm. 3 yd. bekt. 

Sauerman, 2 drum 100 HP Elec. hoist & cables. 

Buda D-4 Diesel, 4 Cyl. 6’x8” available now, with 
Radiator, housing, two cyl. gas start engine, elutch 
& pulley. 90 HP 

Wisconsin DT-4 6 Cyl. 108 HP. 5%x6% Housed, 
Elect. starter & battery clutch—radiator—outboard 
13” Dia. x 12” face pulley. This engine precision 
rebuilt by expert. Both engines bargains, $1500.00 
each dise. for two. 

Lima 1% yard Comb. shovel & crane, reconditioned 
& wkng. Okla. Available for heavy duty rock 
service. Get it before too late. 

Page 1% Yd. Dragline RC Bkt. ‘41. extra good. 

Shovel fronts, Byers % rope, Byers 62, % yd. chain. 
Lorain 37, 58 rope crowd. Ready. 

General % rope. 

Compressor, GD V type, 240% on steel wheels. 

Compressor, 2, new Gordon Smith 60’ actual. 

Byers Truckrane, truck Mtg. 25’ Bm. Clam. 


CALL WIRE WRITE 


GEORGE C. KENNEY MACH. CO. 


2136 Jefferson St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
SHOVELS — CRANES 
CARS 


1—50 ton American 4 wheel saddle 
tank, code boiler, standard gauge, 
being rebuilt. 

1—22 ton American 4 wheel saddle 
tank, code boiler, standard gauge 
overhauled. 

2—40 ft. steel flat cars, 100,000 lb. 
capacity, cast steel “U” section 
truck frames, new decks, inter- 
change condition. 


1—33 ton standard gauge Vulcan sad- 
dle tank, ASME Code boiler. 


Crane or Dragline Fronts for Marion 
37 and Bucyrus 50-B, One Each. 


1—1% Yd. Rehandling Clamshell 
Bucket, Practically New. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








20th and Reed Sts. 








FOR SALE 


One No. 6 CHAMPION Crusher, Manganese 
Jaws. Capacity at least 50 tons per hour. 
Used Very Little. Owner has no further use 
for it. Priced to sell immediately. 

E. E. AUSTIN & SON 
Erie, Pa. 











FOR SALE 


Shovel Front with 24’ 
type, 14’ Dipper Stick ad- 
pe Bucket 36”x34”x30” in- 
matic crowd. Fits 104 or 


$1,000.00 subject prior sale. 
Maule Industries Ojus, Fla, 


FOR SALE 
ELECTRIC SHOVEL 


64%. — 7%. — yard, Bucyrus 320-B 
Railroad Trucks 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Ine. 


37 years’ experience 
13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








FOR SALE 
KOEHRING MODEL 301 


Shovel or Crane attachment, or Both 
Excellent Condition. 


A. J. Reiske & Sons Co. 


3219 South 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











FOR SALE 
ith Gyrasphere Crusher—Shop 


chased new 1939 — Excellent 


ALAMANCE STONE Co., INC. 
P. O. Box 150 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 





STEEL GUY DERRICK FOR SALE 
1 Steel Latticed Guy derrick mast 118 ft. five sec- 
tions boom 110 ft. five sections, capacity about 20 
ton, ball bearing step usual fittings. Bargain price 
immediate delivery. 


MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
167 South Street New York City 











FOR SALE OR LEASE 


13 acres of the finest Cement and Road Gravel in 
Michigan. Situated between Sanilac, Huron, St. Clair 
and Bay counties, which have no gravel and are buy- 
ing elsewhere. Can bid on about 100,000 tons of 
material for State work. Our pit has been State 
tested to a depth of 22 feet. Golden opportunity for 
anyone having equipment to develop pit. Terms to 
suit purchaser. 


Robert Warner Cass City, Michigan 











FOR SALE 


Stevenson Single Roll Crusher. 
Wheeling Jaw Crusher. 

illips Jaw Crusher. 

Jaw Crusher. 

Hammermill Crusher. 


PITTSBURGH MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
Aspinwall co. Pennsylvania 








FOR SALE 


‘Surplus Equipment 
a ite Yard Clam Bucket, 
t 80 Cu, Ft. owl ‘gspeeae 
Yar a Siam Bucke 
€ 
ane Bin, Cap. 50 Yds, 
hadseas all inquiries to 
BOX 412 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 S. Clark St Chicago, til. 











FOR SALE 
tin-Western Gyratory Crusher. 
ck Niagara Vibrating Screen mounted 


ern 32” x 14’ Rotary Screen with 4’ 


LFORD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
319 East North Street 
Lansing, Michigan 
Phone 4-3424 








FOR SALE 


teel barge 18’x80’ with cargo box; 

oe barges built 1936, also some larger 

B-G bucket Loader will handle 

ir, is equipped with double deck. 
ting sereen., 


IVE RSIDE SAND AND GRAVEL CO. 
Burlington, Iowa 











Advertise your 
wants and surplus 
equipment in 


BROADCAST SECTION 
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BROADCAST 


SECTION 











Erie 100 ton 3 compt. bin with weigh batcher. 
B.K. 50 ton, 2 compt. bin with weigh batcher. 
290 ton rock storage bin, steel, heavy construction. 
Fuller Kinyon bulk cement unloader, portable. 
Fuller C40 rotary air compressor, electric. 
Ransome 28-S 1 yd. Stationary mixer, elec. 
Koehring 27E Paver, boom and bucket. 
Smith 27E Paver with 40’ Tower. 

SPEC 


Derrick Boat equipped with 20 ton Wiley Whirley, 
100’ bm., 12x12 Steam Hoist. Hull 33x114x10’. 
Allis-Chalmers No. 60 Tractor, gas with bulldozer 
Cletrac Model 35 Tractor with bulldozer, gas, new 

1941. 
1—Butler 16 cu. ft. Asphalt Pug Mill 
2—Steel Stiff-leg Derricks, 10 tons, 100’ bm. 
2—Steel Stiff-leg Derricks, 15 tons, 110’ bm 
Complete Conveyors, Steel Frames, 24”, 30° & 36”. 
Allis-Chalmers cent. pump, electric, 3500 GPM, 50’. 
Lawrence cent. pump Vortex, 8”, portable, gas 
Worthington 8” cent. Bronze “impellor, gas, port. 
Barnes cent. 8” pump, gas, portable. 
Gould cent. 8” pump, gas, portable. 
Dredge Pump 10” FH. cent. 200 HP AC motor 
Sullivan Air Compressor 1051 cu. ft. F-Morse oil 
engine. 
Road forms 8,000 ft., 10”x6”, 9”x8”, 8”x8” 
Steel Pipe 14,000 ft. 2”. 2%” 
CRUSH ERS—CRUSHER PLANTS 
Gyratory crushers: K.V.S. 30, 37-S, 49; eee 
32, 8A. 8B; Traylor Po McCully 13”. 
Jaw: 6x12, 9x16, 10x20, 12x26, 13x30, 15 530, 16x32 
24x36, 42x48. 
Complete Rock Crushing Sand & Gravel Plants 
UCKETS—STONE SKIPS 
22—Steel stone skips, 2 to 3 yds. 
2—% yd. Haiss rehandling clamshell. 
% yd. Haiss rehandling clamshell. 
% yd. Hayward orange peel, 3 leaf. 
SHOVELS—CRANES 
Byers Model 38 Gas Shovel, % yds., new 1940 
Bucyrus-Erie Model 1030 electric tunnel shovel. 
No. 50-B Bucyrus-Erie electric shovel, 2 yds. 
Bucyrus-Erie 50B Steam Shovel, 2 yds. 
Marion Model 32 Steam Shovel, 1% yd. cap 
Link-Belt K42 Crane, gas, 1% yd. cap., rebuilt 
Brownhoist Crane, gas, 40 boom, 1 yd. cap 
LOCOMOTIVES—CARS 
1—Vulcan 16 ton, 36” gauge, Diesel 
2—Vulcan 6 ton, gas, 36” gauge. 
2—Porter 13 ton, Saddle Tank, steam, 36” gauge 
8—3 yd. V type 36” ga. side dump cars. 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 


30 Church St. New York, N. Y. 


CONCRETE EQUIPMENT | 








BUCKET, Williams 1% yd. dredging. 

COMPRESSOR, Schramm 120/85 on Chevrolet truck 

COMPRESSOR, Sullivan 220 single stage. 

CONVEYOR, 20’ x 14” belt feed. 

GRADER, Adams 12’ leaning wheel. 

HOIST, American 3000 lb. capacity 2 drum gasoline 

HOIST, Mundy 2 drfim 50 H.P. electric 

PUMP, 6” Rex 75M on pneumatic tires 

SCREENING PLANT for Gravel, Cedar Rapids 
portable, capacity 75-100 tons per hour. 

SHOVEL ATTACHMEN7, 1 yd. Northwest 

SHOVEL DIPPER, 1 yd. manganese 

TRACTOR, Caterpillar 60. 

TRUCK SCALE, 12-15 ton Howe. 

WAGON DRILL, Sullivan Featherweight 

WAGON DRILL, Cleveland DR30 w/D14 DR drifter 


O. B. AVERY COMPANY 


1325 Macklind Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


1—19-Ton 0-4-0 Davenport Loco. Good condition 


1—25-Ton 0-4-0 Davenport Loco., 8S. G. Overhauled 
Immediate Delivery. 


1—28-Ton 0-6-0 American Saddle Tank Loco, Built 
1928. 


1—38-Ton 0-4-0 American Loco., 8S. G. Saddle 
Tank. 


1—42-Ton 0-4-0 Baldwin Loco., S. G. Saddle Tank 
1—60-Ton 0-6-0 S/T Switching Loco. Coal-burner; 
A. 8. M. E. Code. Good condition. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES FOR 
ANY KIND OF LOCOMOTIVES 
37 years’ experience 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
"*ANYTHING containing IRON and STEEL" 





THE BARJOHN CORPORATION OFFERS 
MACHINERY AND CRUSHING PLANT 


1—32” x 8’ 0” 
drive, fitted 
feed spout, 
special counter 

1—No. 3 style 
27’ 0” centers, 
frame, but without safety 
Texrope drive. 

1—No. 4 style 
24° 0” centers, 
wood frame, 
for Texrope drive. 

1—Lot of line shafting for driving Apren Feeder, 
32” sereen, and crushing rolls, 
rope drives 

4—12” x 14” Quadrant Bin Gates, 


extension. 


1—18” x 5’ 0” 
plete with 


arranged 


without driving 


1—Set of 30 
complete 
Housing, 


without foundation bolts, 


product. 


1—20” Troughing Belt Conveyor (Iron work only), 
Standard drive, 


Gates Revolving Screen, 
for sprocket drive, 
shaft without dust jacket. 
" Gates Geared Head Elevator, 
left hand drive fitted with wood 

Gates Geared Head Elevator, 


but without safety device, arranged 


Feed Hopper and Driving Pulley, but 
set for making \” 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


One (1) 3” HS-DSMB American Well Works 
horizontal double suction split shell centrifugal 
pump designed to deliver 500 gpm. against 100 
lbs. discharge pressure when operating at 3500 
rpm. Mounted on same bedplate and driven 
by a 40 h.p. General Electric type FT squirrel 
cage motor, 440 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles, 3500 
rpm. Motor controlled by a type CR7006-D7 
automatic magnetic starter. Mercoid model 848 
pressure switch included. 

One (1) 2%” HS-DSMB American Well Works 
horizontal double suction, split shell centrifugal 
pump designed to deliver 300 gpm. against 
100 Ibs. discharge pressure when operating at 
3500 rpm. Mounted on same bedplate and 
driven by a 25 h.p. General Electric type K.T 
motor, 440 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles, 3450 rpm 
Motor controlled by a type CR7006-D7 auto 
matic Magnetic starter. 

1—Centrifugal — equipped with General Elec- 
trie 5 KF-324C2 Induction Motor 220/440 
volts, 15 uP. 3500 RPM 

One (1) Ingersoll Rand Company motor driven 
centrifugal pump (overhung type), 1” intake, 
2” discharge, driven by 1% h.p. General Elec 
tric motor, 220/440 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles 
3500 rpm., model No. 5K204B978 


without belt or 


, . . 
pulley, including 16 carrying rollers and 6 re- American Hoist 


turn rollers, 


1 return 
1—8” x 39’ 


with style 
type steel casting, chain and buckets, 
out driving pulley, a for ig nnd drive. 
2—Type 39—4’ 
screening surface, 
brator and 
anced gate feeder. 
Type 39—4’ 


arranged for Texrope drive. 

1—14” Troughing Belt Conveyor (Iron work only), 
standard drive, F 
belt or pulley, 


without 
including 3 carrying rollers and 

arranged for Texrope 
Verticle Bucket Elevator, . 
; flanged 


Wie eral Electric 20 h.p. type M. T. C. 5512 hoist 
expansible screen p-* 


as above except double deck. 


One (1) No. 3861-100 American Hoist & Derrick 
Company double friction electric hoist with 
double ventilated brake rings, equipped with 
General Electric 100 h.p., type } 7 Se 
5552 hoist motor, 440 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 
720 rpm., geared to handle 16,000 lbs. on a 
single line at 155 ft. per minute. Serial No 
1886. 

One (1) No. 169-20 Single drum slewer with Gen- 


motor, 440 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 900 rpm., 
geared to handle 8,000 Ibs. on a single line 


Drilling Equipment 


Electric Power & Distribution Two (2) Ingersoll Rand Company, No. X72 drifter 


Equipment 


drills mounted on 5%” quarry bars Designed 
for mounting on wagons, tripods, and drilling 


One (1) 2800 substation and broaching machines. 
consisting of a wood pole and timber structure Two (2) Ingersoll Rand Company No. 8-49 Jack 
on which is mounted standard lightning arrest- hammers for 1” air hose. Size steel shank 


ers and 
(3) 100 
inghouse 
sion; 450 
operating 
3 phase, 


Motors 
1—G-4, 110 
2 K W. 


rheostat 


volt, 1145 
driving 30” x Ma style 
type AR, 60 cycle, 
1200 RPM, 


5—5 H.P., 


veyor, 18” 


3 and No. 
5—WK-20 starting switches. 
»—Sets 19” Rails for above motors. 
1—3_H.P. Type AR, 3 

1200 RPM squirrel cage, 


veyor. 
1—WK-20 


1—Set of 18” 
1—7% H.P., 
volts, 1200 


32” x 8’ 


1—No. 261106 Starting Switch. 
1—Set of 22” Rails for above motor. 
Texrope Drives 
. . 
Pumping Equipment 
One (1) American Well Works 2”, 
centrifugal 


deliver 


head, serial 


General 


440 volts, 
remote control 


Electric 


three 1” x 


and No. 


440 volts, 
driving 14” con- 


Starting Switch. 
Rails for above motor 


One (1) Ingersoll Rand Company type 27 tripod 
for drifter drill, complete with weights 


Substation in good 1—Ingersoll-Rand Calyx Drill with motor 


* Dust Collector Systems 


line 


Complete Pangborn Dust Collector System, type 
CH583, with all metal cloth screen collector 
with classifier section built integrally with and 


including field ahead of cloth screen section Complete with 


5 all necessary piping, fans, bins and drives 


ss Miscellaneous Equipment 


_ fitted as above for One (1) one cubic yard stone grapple for single 
“B"’ Crushing Rolls. 


holding and single closing line industrial crane 


440 volt, C. H. Williams, Erie, Pa. 

One (1) 18’ x 18’ wood and steel plate blasting 
mat. 

One (1) lot of rock skips as follows 
1—2 = yard capacity 
1—2% yard capacity 
1—4 yard capacity 
1—9 yard capacity 


Two (2) sets of steel stone hooks 
One (1) 12” two wheel heavy duty electric grinder 
3 h.p., 440 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycles, 1800 rpm 


440 serial number B1187H Built by Marschke 
driving Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


One (1) Rotap testing sieve shaker, with 18 
testing sieves. Driven by % h.p., 514E Ohio 
Electric motor, single phase, 60 cycles, 110 


above volts. Serial No. 64171 Built by W. 8 
Tyler Co. 
Miscellaneous elevators, conveyors and piping in 
type HS-DSMB stalled in crusher house and can be removed 
to for re-use 
total 1—J. A. Fay & Egan Swing Saw with built-in 
h.p. 5 HP. Louis Allis Type CT Motor, 220 volts 
cage motor, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 3400 RPM, Serial No 
rpm, with 138468 
General 1—8-ton Peerless Chain Hoist 


2—30-ton Joyce Griedland Hydraulic Jacks 


Would like to hear of your interest in the complete plant or individual items. Contact 


Phone 293 


BARNEY JOHNSON 


(President and Sole Owner) 


Mellen, Wisconsin 























212 Victor Street 


First Quality 


USED 


Track Spikes & Bolts 


RECONDITIONED 
12 Ib.—16 Ib.—20 Ib. Rail 


REBUILT 


Gas & Gasoline Engines 
Crushers—Pumps—Motors 








August, 1942 
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WAR PRODUCTION PROJECTS NEED TRANSPORT MIXERS 


EARLY DELIVERIES 


of thirty Transport Mixers that truck mixed 
yds. on a midwestern Ordnance Plant. 


MADE ON HIGH PRIORITY RATED ORDERS 


The speed required by the war program demands early delivery 
on construction projects. After delivery the contractor must 
have concrete placed in a hurry. 

Transport Mixers Answer This Demand! 


Full open top design for fast loading—Revolving helical mixing 
blades—mixing while loading—mix faster and produce more 
uniform concrete—positive water control—combination side and 
rear discharge for ease of placing concrete—inexpensive to own. 


Call or Wire for Delivery Date 


CONCRETE TRANSPORT MIXER CO. INC. 


660 Rosedale Ave., DELmar 3900, St. Louis, Mo. 
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While American Cable tru-.ay prerormed invariably lasts 
longer than ordinary non-preformed wire rope, it still is a 
precision machine made of steel (critical material) and sub- 
ject to wear. Careful operators can make a wire rope last 
much longer, while inexperienced ones can quickly ruin it. 
Make sure your inexperienced operators know how to take 
care of wire ropes properly. Here are a few fundamental 
suggestions: 


Inspect, clean and lubricate all wire rope regularly. 
Tighten fittings. Be sure hemp core is not dry, or corrosion or 
collapse may occur. 


Be sure the rope is the proper one for the service. It should 
have proper strength, flexibility, resistance to abrasion, 
fatigue, crushing and heat. Consult your American Cable rep- 
resentative. 


If drums or sheaves are small, or there is a tendency to 
whip or kink, specify TRU-LAY PREFORMED, the fatigue-resisting 
flexible rope. 


Be careful of the fleet angle. If the rope deviates from the 
center plane of the sheave more than 1)2 degrees, undue 
wear will result. 


Don't allow bad spooling on drums. Spaces between wraps, 
or crossed wraps, cause crushing and binding. Tru-LAY 
PREFORMED spools better than most ropes. 


Conserve steel by making your present equipment last 
longer. Proper inspection, lubrication and maintenance 
will make long-life TRu-taY prerormeD last longer. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT © CONNECTICUT 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS ... AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Iron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 
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Telsmith 18 x 30 Roller Bearing Jaw Crusher 
(left) handles plus 3'%4”’ material. It is fed by 
Telsmith 30” x 5'6” Reciprocating Plate Feeder 
over a Telsmith No. 450 Rotary Grizzly with 34%” 
spaces. Feeder takes raw bank material from 15 
cu. yd. hopper fitted with a rail grizzly to reject the 
few oversize boulders. Crushed material, and minus 
3%” from Rotary Grizzly are conveyed to scalping 
screen (lower left). 


Telsmith 4’ x 10’ Single Deck Pulsator (lower 
left) acts as a scalping screen. Minus 2” throughs 
go to finished product conveyor; plus 2” oversize 


into Gyrasphere Crusher (right). 


Telsmith No. 36 Gyrasphere (upper right) 
crushes oversize or plus 2’’ fed to it from the 
Telsmith Scalping Screen (left). The crushed prod- 
uct is returned to the 30” x 87’ primary conveyor 
by an 18” x 48’6” belt conveyor. 


Telsmith 5’ x 12’ Triple Deck Pulsator (right) 
in structure over storage piles, sizes the gravel and 
sand. The 3 sizes of washed gravel are deposited 
over tunnel at grade level for truck loading from 
live storage, or by loader outside stock piles. The 
sand is flumed to a No. 8 Telsmith Sand Tank inde- 


pendent of main structure, for stock piling. G-9 
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